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KING CONOR OF ULSTER AND HIS KNIGHTS—IRISH LEGENDARY LORE OF 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 


OUR AUTHORITIES, 

THE romantic accounts left by the 
bardic historians of the King Conor 
of Ulster and his contemporaries 
would furnish materials for half a 
dozen of tragic stories or short epics. 
His death is settled in the canals of 
Tiernach, Dr. O’Connor’s copy, at 
A.D. 33, and in the Trinity College 
copy at A.D. 48. The eminent Gaelic 
scholar Eugene O’Curry gives pre- 
ference to the latter date. Tiernach, 
chief of Irish annalists, was abbot of 
Clonmacnoise, and died in 1088. His 
faults were the reverse of those 
attributed to the bardic historians. 
He had of course earlier documents 
from which to compile, and these, as 
was usual with our chroniclers in- 
augurated the affairs of Ireland with 
the descent of Partholan, a few 
hundred years after the Flood ; but 
he asserted that historical certainty 
did not extend further back than the 
reign of Cimbaoth of Ulster, about 
300 B.c. Tiernach and our other 
historians who compiled their annals 
in the cloisters of the country, after 
copying the dry records left them by 
their predecessors, added all the con- 
temporary circumstances of their own 
day gained by hearsay, or public re- 

ort, or from their fellow istavione 
in other conventual establishments, 
and in this way were compiled the 
various collections of Irish annals, 
the chief of which were particularized 
in former numbers of the DuBLin 
University Macazine, that of 
October, 1867, in chief. With the 
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exception of occasional showers of 
blood, appearances of mermaids, &c., 
they consist of accounts of battles, 
deaths of kings, chieftains, an 
abbots, and changes of dynasties, and 
are about as pleasant and interesting 
as an almanac of the year 1717. 

In these trustworthy records left 
by the good abbot, such mention is 
made of Conor of Ulster, Queen Maev, 
Cuchulainn, and the chief person- 
ages of the following story as he was 
accustomed to afford to the great 
folk of Erin in his historic sliding 
glass. Thus are we provided with 
warrant for the existence of our dra- 
matis persone about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. Even the 
cattle-raid, the principal event of the 
cluster of romances, finds a place in 
Tiernach’s sober pages. It is not 
possible now to cite the chronicles to 
which Tiernach had access nor in- 
dicate the succession of handsthrough 
which they must have previously 
passed. But as he pronounced those 
trustworthy which were concerned 
with Irish affairs from 300 B.c., it is 
natural to infer that for 700 years 
before the time of St. Patrick there 
were records kept of the great events 
of the kingdom by professional 
Seanachies among our Pagan ances- 
tors. If the compiling of chronicles 
had not begun till the introduction 
of letters by the saint, Tiernach 
would not have asserted that accounts 
of things set down by a writer seven 
centuries after they had occurred, 
were reliable. 
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The bardic historians having re- 
ceived the principal personages and 
events from the matter-of-fact annal- 
ists who preceded them, set to work 
and clothed the dry bones with 
various adjuncts which shed beauty 
of colour, and grace of form over the 
harsh and angular framework. It 
cannot now be ascertained when the 
“Tain Bo Cuailgne,” the most im- 
portant portion of the narrative 
assumed the form of a romance, but 
a considerable portion of the copy 
made by Maelmuirre, a monk of 
Clonmacnoise, who was killed .p. 
1106, is preserved in the Leabhar na 
Huidhre (Book of the Dun Cow), and 
may be seen in the Royal Irish 
Academy. For proofs and_ illus- 
trations we refer the readers to the 
late Eugene O’Curry’s “ Materials for 
Irish History,” and to the number of 
this Magazine quoted above. This 
book, part of which was said to have 
been copied from a MS. of St. Kiaran 
(sixth century), executed on the hide 
of his pet dun cow, contains several 
different subjects, none of them the 
composition of the good monk Mael- 
muirre, but copied from some earlier 
works. Some of these are marked by 
an interlinear gloss of words obsolete 
in the transcriber’s time. 

There is another copy of the “ Tain 
Bo Cuailgne” (also imperfect) in the 
“Yellow Book of Lecain,” compiled 
in the fourteenth century by two 
scribes worthy of the learned family 
to which they belonged, namely, 
Donoch and Gilla Isa Mac Firbis. 
There is no ey of their hav- 
ing copied the piece from the “‘ Book 
of the Dun Cow.” 

In the “Book of Ballymote,” 
another compilation of the fourteenth 
century is an account of the principal 
ge of our story, Conor king of 

Ister, and of the wicked poet, Aith- 
irne, whose vile doings, resulting in 
manifold evils to the five provinces, 
may be seen in the number of this 
Magazine for November, 1863. The 
death of Mesgera king of Leinster 
and the composition of the ball made 
out of lime and his brains were 
among the sorrowful events caused 
by Aithirne’s satire, and form a 
portion of our romance. 

Of those compilations which fur- 
nish the material of our tale the next 
in order of time to the “ Book of the 
Dun Cow” is the “ Book of Leinster,” 
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compiled in the first half of the 
twelfth century for the tutor of Der- 
mot MacMurroch king of Leinster by 
Finn MacGorman, bishop of Kildare, 
among the many tracts of which are 
contained circumstantial accounts of 
the elopement of Deirdre with thesons 
of Uisneach, of the wound received by 
Conor from the above mentioned 
ball, and the circumstances attending 
his death. Now bearing in mind that 
the books named as the sources from 
which our romance is derived were 
mere compilations from still more 
ancient MSS.,many of which required 
glosses in the twelfth century, who 
can assert that these last were not 
mere copies of others, made centuries 
before. There are in the old authors 
frequent references to books of topo- 
graphical and archeological interest 
which were in existence in the sixth 
century, and we see no good reason 
to suspect that the whole cycle of 
stories gathered round Conor, and 
Maeyv, and Cuchulainn, were not fami- 
liar to story tellersand their audiences 
at this last mentioned era, probably 
MSS. on the subjects were in existence 
at that time. The preservation of 
such literary gems as the “ Book of 
Kells” imputed to that century is ac- 
counted for from the extraordinary 
care taken of well executed copies of 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures or 
Church office books. Books of romance 
were liable to much handling and 
injury resulting therefrom, and re- 
quired to be frequently renewed. If 
our historic romance may not be set 
beside the best specimens of its kind, 
it can by way of set-off claim a found- 
ation of fact in respect of its charac- 
ters and principal incidents and a 
respectable antiquity varying from 
eleven to thirteen hundred years. 


THE FATE OF THE CLANN UISNEACH, 
Conor, king of Uladh, was an ac- 
complished, wise, and valiant prince, 
but not faultless by any means. In- 
deed, the personages of our old 
romances are far from presenting us 
with morally-consistent tableaux. 
The legendary writers, either from a 
deep insight into human nature, love 
of truth, or bluntness of moral per- 
ception, have attributed to their 
heroes a most tantalizing mixture of 
good and evil qualities. 

The beauteous Nessa, mother of 
Conor, being left a widow, was 
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ardently wooed by Fergus Mac 
Roigh, the Ulster king ; but her love 
for her son was more powerful than 
her desire to become Fergus’s queen. 
So she did not give her consent till 
he granted her son the privilege of 
reigning. one year; but during this 
term he displayed such intelligence, 
ability, and energy, that chiefs and 
people insisted on his permanently 
retaining his present power. 

The ancient kings of Ireland, and 
even the kings of its separate pro- 
vinces, observed a custom more ad- 
vantageous to themselves than to 
their chiefs. They would pay visits 
and make progresses through their 
territories, and on such an occasion 
Conor and his regal suite found them- 
selves at the house of a hospitable 
Jflaith (noble) named Feilim. It hap- 
pened that during his stay his host’s 
family was increased by the birth of 
a daughter. The druid Cathbad, 
being, as was customary, in the king’s 
train, cast the child’s horoscope, and 
prophesied that she should be the 
cause of trouble and woes both to 
Conacht and Ulster. The king was 
advised to put the infant to death, in 
order to obviate such great national 
evils, but he would not agree, allay- 
ing his own and his advisers’ fears by 
having Deirdre (alarm) educated in 
a remote fortress under the charge of 
the sage Levarcham the poetess, who 
was never to allow a stranger to get 
access to the stronghold nor its plea- 
sure grounds. 

There were at this time at the 
Court of Ulster three youths, the sons 
of Uisneach, most remarkable for 
manly beauty, courage, and skill in 
arms—Naisi, Ainli,and Ardan. The 
unwise duenna, not being as closely 
immured as her fair charge, heard 
from time to time news of the outer 
world. Soone day when poor Deirdré 
felt profoundly tired of the quiet and 
sameness of her abode, she begged 
Levarcham to tell her a story, and 
the theme the foolish old woman 
selected was the bravery, beauty, and 
nobility of Naisi, son of Uisneach. 

The governess had no reason to 
complain of Deirdré’s inattention 
during her recital, but she paid for 
her little success by the worrying she 
suffered at her hands for the week 
ensuing. Night and day she was 
obliged to be communicative about 
the training of knights, the vows they 
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made, their lives in peace, in war, and 
in the council of their king; and at 
last she frighted her into fits by an- 
nouncing that she would fling herself 
from the ramparts unless she became 
the wife of Naisi. 

This hero was reposing on his wolf 
skin couch in the extensive quarters 
of the Knights of the Red Branch, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Conor's palace at Emania, the ruins 
of which are still discernible in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh, when he 
was startled by the entrance of a 
young lady,attended bya stout Giolla 
well armed. When she was sure that 
no inquisitive ear would be the wiser 
for her communication, she addressed 
Naisi in these words :—“ Naisi, son of 
Uisneach, the Lady Deirdré, at pre- 
sent confined within a lonely fort, one 
of the loveliest women of Eiré, and 
who has never yet laid eyes on 
knight or peasant, has heard thy 
praise from the lips of the gifted 
Levarcham, the composer of a 
thousand poems. Her life is desolate 
until she beholds thee ; and through 
me she lays injunctions on thee as 
true curadh (companion) of the Red 
Branch, that thou release her from 
her thraldom, and make her thy wife.” 
“Tell the beauteous Deirdré,” an- 
swered Naisi, “ that I kiss the ground 
touched by her sandals, and, though 
death stand before me, I go to gather 
my friends. She shall shortly be 
borne away far from the pursuit of 
Conor, or see my lifeless body at the 
gates of her prison. Haste, fair 
maiden, to your lady. I possess but 
half life till I hold her white hand in 
my own.” 

Seven days after this interview, 
Naisi, Ainli, and Ardan, accompanied 
by Deirdré, and their attendants and 
armed followers, amounting to about 
a hundred and fifty, were far from 
Emania. Dreading to remain within 
the four seas of Ireland, they soon 
crossed the narrow sea between Erin 
and Alba to escape the pursuit of 
Conor’s bands. 

Great was at first the bliss of the 
freed lady, but she soon began to feel 
for the privations, and alarms, and 
dangers encountered by her lord and 
his faithful brothers for her safety. 
The fame of her great beauty and 
singular fortune soon attracted the 
notice of those chiefs in whose posses- 
sions they sought refuge, and they 
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enjoyed no more comfort or hope of 
rest than the hunted deer, till at last 
their friends at Emania seemingly 
obtained their pardon from the of- 
fended king, and they were invited to 
return. 

The happy restoration of the fugi- 
tives was far from the mind of Conor. 
However, Fergus, son of Roigh the 
ex-king, and his own natural son, 
Cormac, were despatched to the re- 
treat of the Clan Uisneach with as- 
surances of the king’s forgiveness, and 
invitations to return to Uladh. 

The brothers received Fergus with 
cordial welcome, and his message with 
joy ; but Deirdré’s mind was far from 

ing at ease. She felt that Conor 
would obtain possession of her if pos- 
sible, and dreaded for the lives of her 
husband and his brothers. 

As their barques were nearing the 
Coast of Uladh, she bade a sorrowful 
farewell to the isles of Alba, where 
she had enjoyed so much happiness. 
Here are a few of the verses literally 
translated. 


“ Dear to me is that land to the east— 
Alba full of delights! 
Never would I have quitted it, 
But that I have come with Naisi. 


“ Gleneiche, Gleneiche— 
There was our first bothy raised. 
Smiling are the woods when the rising 
sun 
Strikes Gleneiche with his rays. 


“ Glendarua, glen of the two roes, 
My love to every one of its dwellers. 
Sweet were the cuckoo’s notes on the 
bending boughs, 
On the cliff that hung éver Glendarua. 


“ Pleasant was Drayno of sounding shore ; 
Pleasant were your streams of the clear 
sand! 
Never would I have quitted that shore 
Only that I come with my love.” 


When they reached the shore of 
Erin, and under the guard of Fergus 
and his son Fiacha were proceeding 
to Emania, the Giolla of Barach, an 
intimate friend of Fergus, presented 
himself before him with an injunc- 
tion from his master to come to him 
at the moment, and enjoy his hos- 

itality for three days. This request 
S was obliged to comply with, from 
an old compact between himself and 
his brother chiefs. 
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This scheme had been laid out by 
Conor in order to deprive the exiles 
of the protection of the noble and in- 
fluential Fergus. He turned with a 
heavy heart to his two sons, Fair 
Illan and Red Buini the Fierce, and 
said—“I must give up my charge, 
but I enjoin you both to secure the 
safety of the Clann Uisneach, even at 
the expense of your hearts’ blood !” 

When Fergus had quitted them, 
Deirdré spake. “My advice,” said 
she, “which I fear you will not fol- 
low, is to retire to Rachlin isle, and 
there abide till the three days of 
Fergus’s feast have expired.” 
But Naisi, Ainli, and Ardan, were 
too confident in their strength, and 
Illan and Buini in their father’s in- 
fluence, to be capable of fear. 

“ After this they came to Ardsalach 
(Hill of Willows), and then Deirdré 
said to Naisi—‘ I see a cloud in the 
sky, and it is a cloud of blood, and 
{ would give you good advice, O 
children of Uisneach!’ ‘What ad- 
vice is that ?’ says Naisi. ‘To go to 
Dundalgan (Dundalk), where Cuchul- 
ainn is, till Fergus partake of the 
feast, and to be under the safeguard 
of Cuchulainn for fear of the treachery 
of Conor.’ ‘Since fear is not upon 
us we will not practice that advice,’ 
says Naisi.’ ”* 

They were approaching Emania, 
and Deirdré again said—‘If we 
are admitted into Conor’s own hall, 
where his nobles are at the feast, 
he intends all honour by us. If 
we are sent to the house of the Red 
Branch, destruction and the end of 
life will come upon us.” “ Fear not !” 
said Naisi. They approached the 
door, and struck it with the hand 
wood, and the door-keeper learned 
their names, and acquainted Conor. 
“ What entertainment,” said he, “‘is 
ready at the Red Branch House ?”’ 
“As much,” was the reply, “as would 
satisfy the seven battalions of 
Uladh.” “Then let the guests be 
conducted there,” said he. 

Deirdré, on this being heard, re- 
peated her warning; but her warning 
was not regarded, and all were soon 
employed satisfying hunger and 
thirst. 

* Conor was heated with food and 
wine, and he sent Levarcam to see 
how looked the sons of Uisneach and 





* Transactions of the Gaelic Society. Dublin, 1808, 
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the bride of Naisi. She found him 
and his bride playing with the 
polished cabinet (chese-beard) between 
them. She bestowed kisses and 
tears on them, and returned to the 
king. “What news?” said he. 
“Glad and sorrowful,” said she. 
“The sons of Uisneach are the fore- 
most in the world for strength, come- 
liness and valour, and will be pillars 
of your kingdom, but the beauty and 
the grace of Deirdré when she left 
Emania remain not on her.” 

This quieted Conor for some time, 
but he drank more wine, and asked, 
“Would anyone go and bring him 
word if Deirdré’s beauty and grace 
had remained on her.” 

No one moved ; but Trendorn the 
Spiteful, whose father had been slain 
fighting against the Clann Uisneach, 
arose and hied to the house of the 
Red Branch. All doors and windows 
he found closed and barred, but 
through one small window, forgotten 
till then, he looked, and above all 
loveliness in the world seemed the 
beauty of Deirdré. “A man of evil 
eye is spying us through that win- 
dow,” said Deirdré. The words were 
scarcely uttered, when that eye was 
driven from his head by a chess- 
man flung from the hand of Naisi. 

“What news do you bring?’ was 
asked by Conor of the wounded man. 

“More than good,” he answered. 
“Noble son of Nessa! within the 
four seas of Erin, or within the 
three divisions of the world, there 
lives nota more beautiful woman than 
the wife of Naisi.” 

The hall re-echoed the shouts of 
the king as he ordered his warriors to 
assail the stronghold of the children 
of Uisneach. The children of Fergus 
took on themselves the post of dan- 

er; and while the children of 

isneach and Deirdré were engaged 
at the chess-board, forth went Buini 
Borb and slew many of the fighting 
men of Uladh. 

Conor asked who made that great 
havoc of the troops. 

“Its myself, Buini the Fierce, son 
of Fergus,” said he. 

“A bribe from me to you,” said 


Conor. 
a What is that bribe ?” said Buini. 
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“A district of land, with my 
privacy and counsel.” 

“T will take that,” said Buini 
Borb. 

Buini’s land became a moor that 
ve night. 

he wrathful Ilan Finn, furious 
at his brother’s treachery, now rushed 
forth, and great as was the slaughter 
made by Buini the Fierce, it was 
nothing to what he made, Then 
spoke Conor to his son Fiachra, and 
bade him take his own arms, the 
Ocean, the Victorious, the Cast, and 
the Blue-Green Blade (shield, two 
javelins, and sword), and do battle 
with Illan Finn. 

“Warlike, bloody, desperate, force- 
ful, inimical, stout, mighty, violent, 
and reckless,* was the fight that en- 
sued, till Illan forced Fiacra to crouch 
beneath the shade of his shield, the 
Ocean, which fatally roared. . . For 
it was fatal for the shield of Conor 
to roar at the danger of the person 
on whom it would be, and the three 
principal waves of Erin—namely, the 
wave of Toth, the wave of Clions, 
and the wave of Rory, roared respon- 
sive to it.” 

Conall Carnach, hearing the roar of 
the wave of Toth, knew that Conor 
or a child of his was in peril, and 
came speedily to the battle-ground. 
He saw the danger of the prince, and 
without taking time for thought, 
thrust his sword through the heart 
of Illan Finn, the loyal and generous. 
“Dreadful is the deed!” said the 
dying man, “and the sons of Uisneach 
under my protection.” “By my hand 
of valour,” said Conall, ‘Conor shall 
not bear his son alive from me in 
vengeance for that deed ;’ and he 
smote the head of Fiachra from his 
body, and went away in deep sorrow. 

Illan, on the point of death, flung 
his arms of valour into the house, and 
cried to the sons of Uisneach to de- 
fend themselves. Out sprung the 
active, strong, and fierce brothers, 
and cut and hewed and scattered 
their foes like weak straw. . Then did 
Conor cry to Cathbad the Druid, 
‘Fling your spells and your enchant- 
ments over the sons of Uisneach, or 
there will not be a man of Uladh 
without the bitterness of death and 





* Bombastic, our English readers will say, but if they were versed in the Gaelic, the 


alliterative adjectives that represent the above would affect them differently. 
fuiltech, formata, nerthmur, naivdamuil, tenn, trenborb, tinnesnach.” 
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the end of life brought on him.” 
“ Give me your kingly word,” said he, 
“that you will not inflict death on 
them, but make them again your 
faithful followers.” He gave that 
promise, and then did Cathbad bring 
over them a sea of weakness an 
heaviness. Down they sunk, and 
their red arms fell from their hands. 

Conor, forgetful of his promise, 
called out to his warriors one after 
another, to put them to death. But 
of that mighty array, not a man 
would stretch forth his hand to do 
the accurst deed. At last came for- 
ward Mainé Lavgarv (rough hand), 
and he was the King of Norway’s 
son. With his sharp sword he severed 
the heads from the three fair bodies, 
and three deep groans went up from 
the breasts of the men of Uladh. 
Their grave was made and their noble 
bodies laid within. The unhappy 
Deirdré, no longer hearing the clash 
of arms, came forth, and at the sight 
of the lifeless remains of those so dear 
to her, shrieked and uttered wild 
lamentations. A few verses of her 
sorrowful song are here given in a 
literal translation. 


“ Long is the day without the sons of Uis- 
neach. 
Not sorrowful (to me was) their society. 
Sons of a king by whom strangers were 
entertained, 
Three lions on the hills of Emania. 


“Thee I have rejected O King of Uladh 
For the sake of my loved Naisi; 
Short are my days after him; 

Let me now sing his sad caoine! 


“Their three shields and their three spears 
Many times have been my bed; 
Set their three hard blades 
Over their grave, O Giolla. 


“Their three hounds and their three falcons 
Shall from this time be without prey ; 
Three sustainers of every conflict, 

The three pupils of Conall Carnach. 


“T forsook the delights of Uladh 
For the three much-loved heroes ; 
My life will not be long. 

Lonely am I left after them. 


“« Here I stand bereft of joy; 
The end of life is on me; 
To survive them would be woe; 
Here no longer shall I be.” 


She flung herself on the bodies of 
her beloved. Her life passed away, 
and a share of their graves was hers. 


. (Sept. 


Fergus returned from the house of 
his deceitful friend, Barach. Learn- 
ing the facts related, he was beside 
himself with rage and grief. He, 
and Cormac, son of Conor, and a 
champion named Duthach, collected 
warriors, and stormed the stronghold 
of Emania. Scarcely was a single 
inmate left alive; but Conor, being on 
a remote excursion at the time, es- 
caped. These determined foemen 
then betook themselves and their 
forces to the court of Maev, Queen of 
Connaught. For the space of seven 

ears they ravaged the borders of 

Jister; they drove away the cattle, 
and killed all the champions sent to 
oppose them. Thedistrict of Cuailgne 
(Louth) suffered particularly from 
their inroads. On one occasion the 
warriors of Uladh being all rendered 
powerless by the spells of the children 
of the Firbolg, Cuchulainn, defended 
the passes against the Connaught 
forces, though Queen Maev was pre- 
sent in her golden chariot, to witness, 
animate, and reward their bravery. 


THE TAIN BO CUAILGNE, 

This celebrated chief just named, 
nephew of Conor, quitted his father’s 
house of Dundalgan at an early age 
to learn the full knowledge of arms, 
and of the behaviour of a Curadh. 
His boyish name was Setanta, and 
Sualtain was the name that was on 
his father. In this manner he got 
the name of Cuchulainn. Culann the 
smith invited Conor and some of his 
Curaidhe to spend a night and day at 
his house, and when he was closing 
his gates and his doors for the night, 
he asked the king if he expected any 
more of his people to come after him 
that evening. “I do not,’’said Conor. 
“Then shall I let my house dog loose,” 
said Culann. Setanta however fol- 
lowed his uncle and was set on by the 
furious animal. Severe was the fight 
that took place, but in the end Se- 
tanta had his life in safety, and the 
dead animal was at his feet. The 
smith and his guests were just then 
before him, for they were brought out 
by the cries of the animal. “What 
eric am I to receive for the loss of my 
guardian house-man ?” said the smith, 


-“T slept in security while he was 


alive, and only a weak young pup of 
his breed exists.” “ Let the boy him- 
self appoint the eric,” said Conor. 
“T am satisfied with that,” said 
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Culann. “ My award,” said Setanta, 
is, “that I watch your house and 
your forges and your cattle till the 
pup comes to his full growth.” 

hat is a just award,” said the 
smith, and thus Setanta got the name 
of Cuchulainn (Culann’s dog). 

When -Cuchulainn became a man 
he wooed the Lady Eimir of Lusk, 
but Forgall, her father, said he was 
not yet perfect in the science of war, 
and laid injunctions on him to repair 
to the warlike lady, Scathach, in the 
distant Isle of Sky. Thither sailed 
the young warrior with Feardia, a 
Conacht youth, and thus they found 
their instructress :—She was sitting 
in a high, thick-branched tree, and 
her opening lesson came to them in 
the shape of javelins, sharp rocks, 
and other missiles, which she flung 
on their heads. Cuchulainn, how- 
ever, succeeded in gaining the very 
bough on which his tutoress was 
perched, and she, who only meant all 
in kindness, would have fallen on 
his neck, but for fear of a tumble. 
She invited him and his comrade to 
a good breakfast in a neighbouring 
island, where her court of martial 
exercises was situate. The three ar- 
rived at the narrow strait which 
separated them from this island, but 
the pupils saw no means of crossing 
but a thin curved rim of iron. Sca- 
thach passed that strange bridge 
without pause; Cuchulainn would 
have preferred springing across, mak- 
ing use of his long spear as a leaping- 
pole, but he was ignorant of the depth 
of the water. He tried the bridge of 
fear, and succeeded as far as the 
middle of the farther descent. No 
untrained mortal could do more; he 
went headlong into the deep, but 
quickly rejoined his admiring mis- 
tress, who soon rewarded the exer- 
tions of her new pupils by a good 
breakfast of venison and oat-cakes, 
relished by diluted mead. 

When Scathach considered the edu- 
cation of her pupils accomplished, 
she subjected Cuchulainn to this 
trial. She stood on the centre of a 
thin, level bar of iron, raised some 
dozen feet above the ground, and di- 
rected him to walk from one end to 
the other, without disturbing her or 
displacing a fold of her garment. It 
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was only a pleasant promenade to 
her pupil. levies come pretty nigh 
to the lady, he dropped to his full 
length, seizing the bar with his left 
hand, then catching it on the otherside 
with the right, he sprung upwards, 
and lighting with his feet firmly 
aes on the narrow support, he 
eisurely walked to the end, and, 
descending to the ground, he pre- 
sented his hand to the well-pleased 
Scathach, who, touching his fingers, 
bounded lightly to the earth. The 
sorrow of the separation was very 
great. 

Alas ! Cuchulainn left a lonely wife 
behind him on his return to Uladh. 
This was Aoife, daughter of Sca- 
thach. A son was born; he was 
named Conloch : and when he came 
to man’s estate, and had taken les- 
sons from his grandmother, he was 
sent to Erin, to the Court of Emania, 
and charged not to reveal his name 
nor parentage to the best in the land. 
He was entertained suitably to his 
appearance and manners; but when 
asked, on the third day after his ar- 
rival, concerning name and lineage, 
he refused to reveal either. The re- 
sult was, that he stood foot to foot in 
mortal strife against a score of Ulster 
knights in succession, and slew or 
disabled the whole. 

In this strait Cuchulainn himself 
met his own son in the lists, and, des- 
pite his skill and force, he was worsted 
and on the point of beingslain. In this 
extremity he cried out to his attend- 
ant, the trusty Laegh, to fling him 
the Ga-Bolg (body javelin), whose 
stroke was always fatal. The unfor- 
tunate youth was rolling on the sand 
a few moments after, sped by the 
enchanted weapon; but, before he 
expired, he was recognised by his 
wretched father. When he received 
his death-wound, the by-standers 
loosed his lorica, and underneath was 
seen an amulet, which Cuchulainn 
recognised as once worn by his own 
deserted wife.* 

Cuchulainn is defending his pro- 
vince against the Connaught invaders, 
and woe the while! Feardia is fore- 
most amongst the foes of Conor. 

Leaving this Guardian Dog of Ul- 
ster to defend the passes against the 
hosts of Conacht, let us see what 





* In the Poems of Ossian, by Macpherson, the reader will find this incident worked 


out into a beautiful and pathetic tale. 
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roused the flames of warfare at this 
time between the two provinces. 

Maev, the beautiful, the command- 
ing, the courageous, but alas! the 
unchaste, swayed at this time, con- 
jointly with her husband, Ailill Mor, 
the Sceptre of the West at Crua- 
chan (near Carrick-on-Shannon). She 
had had two husbands before the 
present, the first of whom was Conor 
of Uladh. Like the wives of other 
kings and chiefs of Erin she posses- 
sed separate property ; and one morn- 
ing, as she was lovingly conversing 
with her husband in her Grianan, the 
discourse fell on the comparative 
value of their goods. They reckoned 
cattle, jewels, arms, cloaks, chess- 
boards, chess-men, war-chariots, male 
and female slaves, and, most provok- 
ing! they found their possessions 
equal in number and value. At last 
Ailill recollected the famous bull, 
Finnbeanach (white-horned), which, 
after having ruled Maev’s herds for a 
while, left them in disgust, as being 
the property of a woman, and joined 
the cattle of Ailill. 

Much chagrin was the portion of 
Maey, till she recollected that Daré 
of Fachtna, in Cuailgne, possessed 
a brown bull, the finest beast in Erin. 
To him she sent a deputation, re- 
questing the loan of the Donn Cu- 
ailgne (the brown one of Cooley). 
“ Her gratitude would be great, and 
he should be returned within a year, 
with fifty heifers, a chariot worth 
sixty-three cows, and other valuable 
tokens of her gratitude and esteem.” 

Daré was only too happy to oblige 
the great queen ; but at the evening 
entertainment, an ill-bred guest boast- 
ed that they would have taken him 
ty force if they had got a refusal. 

his so annoyed the hospitable mas- 
ter, that he dismissed the embassy 
next day, but no bull, white or brown, 
went with it to Cruachan. The en- 
raged queen at once summoned her 
native forces, and invited Fergus, son 
of Roigh, and Cormac, son of Conor, 
to join her with their available fol- 
lowers. This they did, but unwil- 
lingly, and the troops set forward, 
Maev accompanying them in her 
chariot—a lady of large size, fair face, 
and yellow hair, a curiously-carved 
ous in her hand, and her crimson 

oak fastened by a golden brooch. 

Alas for the Ultonians. Formerly 
in a fit of drunkenness they had in- 
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vaded the kingdom of Kerry, slain 
Couri, son of Dairé, defenceless on 
his hearth-stone, and did much un- 
provoked damage. And now for 
this, or some other large crime, all 
the men of Uladh are suffering the 
punishment of feebleness, and can 
neither hold shield nor throw lance. 

But when Maev, at the head of her 
exulting troops, approaches the fords 
which give access to the territory of 
Daré, there stands Cuchulainn. 
He demands single combat from the 
best warriors of her army, laying 
injunctions on them not to pass the 
ford until he isovercome. The spirit 
and usages of the people put it out of 
her power to refuse, and there, day 
after day, were severe conflicts waged 
between the single champion of 
Uladh and the best warriors advanc- 
ing in succession from the army of 
Maev. 

While the “Guardian hound of 
Ulster” is defending the pass at the 
Boyne, and sending to Tir na n-Oige, 
every knight, Conacht or confede- 
rate, sent to attack him, Maev, the 
magnificent, sits downcast in mind in 
her golden chariot. The case is des- 
perate, and she summons Feardia to 
her presence. Hitherto he has re- 
sisted every demand, every blandish- 
ment of his sovereign. “He enter 
into deadly strife with his fellow- 
student—the pupil of his venerated 
Scathach! No! he would not even 
pluck one hair from the long thick 
honours of his head for all the cows 
in Cuailne, with the charmed bull at 
their head!” But now the peace of 
his queen, the safety of his ‘alice, his 
own reputation, isat stake. He quits 
the side of the chariot, leaving a 
smile of satisfaction on the still fas- 
cinating countenance of its mistres 
dons his armour, grasps shield an 
spear, and confronts the terrible 
warrior. Cuchulainn drops his arms, 
lifts his hands in wonder and grief, 
and bitterly reproaches his former 
fellow-student for thus breaking the 
strong tie of brotherhood that had 
kept their hearts united so long. 
Feardia, with the tears wetting the 
manly crommeal that shaded his 
upper lip, made the best apology he 
could devise, and after a world of 
regret and complaint on either side, 
they parted, appointing the com- 
mencement of the strife for next 
morning. 
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The first day’s business was a mere 
courteous exhibition. They flung 
javelins and small bucklers, sharp in 
the rim, at each from morn to eve ; 
then their squires prepared their 
meal, which they partook of at the 
same table ; and when the hour of 
rest arrived, they lay down side by 
side on the same skins. About the 
end of the third day, there began to 
come out more earnestness and less 
courtesy : the squires ceased using the 
same fire for cooking, the knights 
slept apart. Soon, there was need of 
salves and styptics for serious flesh 
wounds. On the ninth day, Cuchu- 
lainn’s life was imperilled in the 
terrible struggle ; and on the tenth, 
being driven into the centre of the 
river, and roused to fury by such a 
humiliation, he shouted to his squire, 
Laegh, to throw him the terrible 
ga-bolg. Feardia, apprehensive of 
this proceeding on the part of his 
adversary, had that morning, girt over 
his ordinary body armour, a round 
plate of flint ; but flint, bronze, and 
tough bull-hide were of light avail 
before the charmed javelin that now 
was flashing with the speed of light- 
ning from the hand of the desperate 
warrior. It tore and mangled the 
seven-fold defences of his undaunted 
heart ; and his powerful, and vigor- 
ous, and graceful frame was soon 
only a lifeless mass floating down the 
river. It was soon grasped and 
brought to land, and receiving the 
useless honours of the dead from the 
faithful squire and the distracted 
slayer. For many a day he never 
touched shield nor spear, and his ears 
were deaf to the cries of his people, 
bewailing the plunder of their cattle 
and their own perils. 3 

The “Brown One” was cap- 
tured, and driven before the army of 
Maev. But the appointed time of 
the spell being past, the men of Uladh, 
under their king, throng southward, 
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and overtake the despoilers, Cuchu- 
lainn is unable to fight. He lies in 
his war chariot, and his trusty driver, 
Laegh, describes to him the various 
fates of the heavy fight, and the 
dresses of the warriors. Throughout 
the Z'ain we are treated to a profu- 
sion of red or yellow hair on the war- 
riors’ heads, and on their bodies ; 
yellow silk shirts, mantles held by 
rich brooches, and finely wrought 
shields. The hero of Dundalgan can- 
not forbearapproaching the struggling 
hosts, and meeting with Fergus he 
adjures him to withdraw from the 
battle. He is obeyed, and the Con- 
acht forces soon followed his example, 
still taking care to drive the Donn 
Cuailgne before them. 

This wonderful animal, finding him- 
self among strange pastures, gives 
vent to his wonder and vexation in 
a series of mighty bellows which 
bring the Finnbeanach on the scene 
at once. What combat of armed 
warriors could be even a shadow of 
the mighty conflict that ensues, made 
more terrible by the unearthly roars 
of the rivals? At last Donn, having 
slain his foe, takes him on his horns, 
walks contemptuously past the Rath 
of Cruachan, drops his loin at the 
ford, since called Athlone (Ath luain, 
ford of the loin) and other parts at 
other localities, makes his way to 
Cuailgne, frightens the inhabitants, 
and finally charging at the face of 
a rock behind which they have shel- 
tered, is killed with the shock !* 


THE CLOCH MILIDH OF MESGERA, 

In the number of the UNIVERSITY 
MacGazine for November, 1863, is re- 
lated the death of Mesgera, King of 
Leinster, by the hands of Conall 
Carnach, and the composition of a 
ball by this rough warrior out of lime 
and the brains of the unfortunate 
king. From the savage circumstances 
attending the fabrication of this 





* The presence of grotesque and trivial matter in the Tain Bo Cuailgne beside passages 
of barbaric greatness, furnishes sufficient ground that the lay, as we have it, has been 
supplemented by some inferior hand or hands. Mr. Ferguson, in his Tain Quest, attri- 
butes this defect to the malediction of the girl whose lover paid for the recovery of the 


poem with his life. 


“Let the joinings of the rhythm, let the links of sense and sound 
Of the Tain Bo perish with them, lost as though they'd ne’er been found!’ 


‘¢ So it comes; the lay recovered once at such a deadly cost, 
Ere one full recital suffered, once again is all but lost ; 
For the maiden’s malediction, still with many a blemish stain, 
Clings in coarser garb of fiction round the fragments that remain.” 
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cloch Milidh (Hero’s stone), the Druid 
Cathbad prophesied that it would 
prove fatal to Uladh. It was pre- 
served carefully in the magazine be- 
longing to the companions of the Red 
Branch. 

The contention between Uladh and 
Conacht did not cease with the bat- 
tle just described. Keat, one of the 
most daring of Maev’s partisans, even 
ventured in disguise to Emania for 
the purpose of securing the famous 
ball, or doing Conor some signal in- 
jury,and chance favoured him beyond 

is expectations. Two fools who 
frequented the palace had found the 
ball in their purposeless explora- 
tions through the armoury, and were 
amusing themselves at the arrival of 
Keat in tossing it from one to the 
other, in an open space outside the 
ramparts. He found no difficulty in 
getting leave to join the sport, and 

adually lengthened the distance 
acre thefortress and his company. 
At last, giving the ball a mighty fling, 
it fell ina place rough with rocks and 
bushes, and he conveyed it under his 
cloak while his play-fellows were 
eagerly searching for it in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fools entertaining no 
suspicion of the theft, continued 
their search, while Keat was speeding 
homewards with hismuch valued spoil. 

The loss of the magic weapon was 
soon spread abroad, and coming to 
the ears of the King he hastened the 

reparation of a foray which he had 

tely determined on. He crossed 
the Shannon and found a strong 
body moving forward to dispute his 
further progress. 

The great ladies of Conacht, 
hearing of the approach of the re- 
nowned King of Uladh, were all 
seized with a desire to see and speak 
with a knight so famed for gallantry, 
beauty of person, and princely ac- 
complishments. So they assembled 
on a hill that lay between the two 
armies, and despatched one of their 
number, attended by a herald, to re- 
quest him to honour their assembly 
with his presence on the next day, 
pledging their words as true women, 
that he should come and go in perfect 
safety. Conor returned courteous 

reeting to the ladies, and the next 
ie delighted their eyes as he ap- 
— the hill unarmed, and with 

ead uncovered, except by his long 
curling hair. 


King Conor of Ulster and his Knights. 
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Two hours went by before the en- 
tertainers or entertained could fancy 
that five minutes had elapsed ; and 
while the ladies were under the full 
influence of the noble and graceful 
carriage of the king, his manly beauty, 
his courtesy, and witching conver- 
sation, they could not credit the re- 
port of his treachery to the children 
of Uisneach. 

Keat had ever present to his 
mind, the prophesy connected with 
Mesgera’s ball, and now, while the 
fair women standinground the stately 
king, hung with rapture on his ges- 
tures, the play of his features, and 
the fascinating words that came from 
his lips, the treacherous chief was 
seen issuing from behind a clump of 
furze bushes, and making towards 
the group, with the fatal weapon 
grasped in his strong right hand. 

It is said that when an Irishwoman 
finds her husband, brother, or lover, 
engaged with fist or stick against a 
member of a hostile faction, she in- 
stinctively flings her fair arms round 
the dear one by way of exgis. If 
such be the case, the result is seldom 
in harmony with the intention, as the 
foe thus gets an opportunity of ad- 
ministering an unwelcome stroke. 
I advise my countrywomen rather 
to imitate, on such occasions, the 
plan adopted by their great grand- 
mothers who were contemporary with 
Conor. 

The fearless King was well aware 
of the fatal qualities of the ball; and 
being unarmed, determined to trust 
for his safety to his fleet limbs. 
“ Excuse my sudden departure, noble 
ladies,” said he, “the odds between 
myself and yon traitor, are too much, 
unarmed as I am.” He was down 
the slope with the speed of a wild 
deer ; and while Keat was on the 
point of launching the fatal ball, he 
was surrounded and entangled by 
mantles and scarves, and the arms of 
their beauteous wearers. 

But he was not very long detained, 
however strong and fascinating the 
ties flung round him—ties which only 
one in three hundred and sixty-five 
of his race, would have moral strength 
to snap asunder. At the moment of 


‘his release, he saw hisintended victim 


speeding like the wind about three 
hundred yards in advance, and he 
bounded on in pursuit, shouting so 
fearfully, that the ladies on the hill 
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fled shrieking, or sunk senseless on 
the turf; and the wild game ran ter- 
rified in every direction from the 
hill. The yell only added fleetness 
to the limbs of Conor ; and let Keat 
exert himself as he might, he found 
to his chagrin and wrath, that the 
distance between himself and his 
game was not diminishing bya single 
fathom. They had dashed through 
thickets, across streams, up and 
down hills, for a distance of about 
three miles ; and now, as the pursuer 
ained the summit of arising ground, 
1e had before him, on the ridge of 
the next eminence, the main body of 
the Ulster army, and their King about 
half way between himself and the 
stream that sparkled through the 
valley. The Ulster Chief was re- 
cognised by his people, the shouts of 
the Northern warriors pierced the 
clouds, and many a swift foot was in 
full career, till Conor, having reached 
the river’s side, was clearing it ata 
flying leap. Then slacking his speed 
for the better direction of his cast, 
he let fly the fatal missile, as the 
pace of his foe was for the moment 
relaxed on gaining the further bank. 
Such was the force with which it was 
launched, thatstriking his undefended 
head even at that long distance, it 
broke his skull, and the next moment 
he was lying senseless on the turf. 
So great was the anxiety for their 
monarch, that but few pursued the 
homicide, and these were soon thrown 
out by the unflagging powers of the 
Conacht champion. 

However, he did not long enjoy the 
profit or honour of his exploit, for 
he soon after perished by the hand 
of the great Conall Carnach. 

Amid the lamentations of his faith- 
ful chiefs, the skilful physician, 
Finaan, hastened to the couch of the 
insensible King, and examined the 
condition of the wound. He found 
the membrane that enclosed the 
brain still uninjured, and by skill and 
care he restored his sovereign to 
health again, but not to the posses- 
sion of that vigorous life he once 
enjoyed. He particularly charged 
his patient to avoid excitement. 

So Conor, avoiding tumultuous 
pursuits of every kind, employed a 
great part of his time in calm study 
and self-examination, and was brought 
to a sincere sorrow for his ungenerous 
and cruel treatment of the sons of 
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Uisneach. Seven years after Keat’s 
attempt on his life, as he was con- 
ferring with his good and wise 
Druid on a fine evening in spring, 
while they were walking on the 
skirt of a wood in the neighbourhood 
of his palace, he was amazed at seeing 
his sage friend stop short in his dis- 
course, fling his arms wildly over his 
head, tear his long white hair, and 
utter lamentable cries. The King 
implored him to cease these frantic 
manifestations and explain the cause, 
and as soon as he could recover ut- 
terance he spoke thus—“ Oh, my 
King,” said he, while he stood upright 
and fixedly gazed on the distant hori- 
zon, “I see at this moment across 
woods, plains, seas, and their rocky 
shores, to a mound where thousands 
of cruel wretches are gazing with 
cold curiosity on a bleeding naked 
figure, whose head is pierced with the 
prickles of a thorny wreath, and 
whose weight is supported by rough 
nails driven through the tender nerves 
and muscles of his delicate hands and 
feet! Oh, the beauty, the compas- 
sion, and the superhuman love of 
that majestic, though agonized face, 
as it is bent in pity towards a divine 
spirit in woman’s shape, and directs 
her attention to a beardless youth 
with a countenance bearing the stamp 
of innocence and love and intense 
grief! Isee the movement of their 
lips, I see the expression of their 
features, and the angry gestures of 
the armed wretches round them, but 
no sound of spoken words come to 
my ears. Oh, that I were on that 
rock, and could be blessed with the 
sight of the lions of Uladh, Conor the 
magnificent, Cuchulainn, Conal Car- 
nagh, Lara Buach, Naisi, Ainli, and 
Ardan, rushing with their sharp 
blazing swords on these hell-hounds, 
and scattering them like chaff before 
the blasts of the north wind!” But 
here the enthusiasm of the inspired 
Druid became blended with terror, 
for Conor, whose attention had so 
keenly followed his words and 
gestures that the scene was vividly 
present to his mind, drew his heavy 
sword from its scabbard, and strik- 
ing with fury at the young trees 
within his reach, continued to shout, 
“ Ah, ye murderers! receive the re- 
ward of your cruelty! Unfeeling 
ruffians, I will teach you to feel for 
your wicked selves! Oh, Divine 









































































































































































































































































254 Loved and Lost. 
- Bgtne, whoever thou art, look on me 


with favour !” - But the excitement 
was too intense ; the working of the 
maddened brain burst its envelope ; 
the sword dropped from his relaxe 
grasp, and he fell lifeless on the long 
Waving grass. Let us hope that his 
spirit went on a different route to that 
taken by the wicked Romans and 
Jews who surrounded the Mount of 
Calvary on that day. 





~What has been here related is 


I am sitting once more in my old 
home, sitting on the very window 
seat where as a girl I used to lie 
coiled up in luxurious idleness,dream- 
ing a girl’s pleasant dreams. I look 
out from the abbey-shaped windows 
on the once familiar landscape, on the 
sloping banks of wild heather and 
fern, on the river running lazily — 
just as of old, looking like a threa 

of silver among the frowning trees? 
There’s the laurel walk flat winds 
round to the garden gate, and there’s 
the ash tree that made a shelter for 
twelve people tosit under. The stone 
lions on each side of the terrace frown 
on meas they used to do, when in 
my childish days I thought they 
knew how naughty I was. Nothing 
is changed but myself. Surely it is 
alla dream. I almost fancy that I 
see Charley slowly sauntering under 
the window, and it seems to me that 
I hear my father’s voice calling me to 
join his evening walk. I look round 
with a start, the large uninhabited 
room. strikes a chill to my mney 
heart. Oh! who will give me bac 

the years past and gone, the 
brothers and sisters, the friends, 
and the ho of my youth. I am 


alone—alone with the ghosts of my 
life ; they come-gound me, people and 
things long since forgotten ; little 
trifles and names even rise suddenly 
to my recollection. The great curtains 
ang over the past are drawn 
os I live my life over again. 


that 
back, 





LOVED AND LOST. 


Sh habe genoffen das irdifhhe Gli, 
Sh habe gelebt und geliebet. 
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merely the central or connectin 
piece with which the romantic an 
tragic fortunes of the different cha- 
racters mentioned in it are connected. 
The slight character of unity which 
it possesses would be altogether lost 
if we over charged it with the after 
fortunes of Maev, of Ailill, Cuchu- 
lainn, and Conal Carnach. Some 
circumstances of Cuchulainn’s train- 
ing and his fight with Feardia were 
collected from the vivd voce lectures 
of the lamented Eugene O’Curry. 


What a weary struggle it was, now 
that it is almost done ; how heavy 
the road seems to have been; how 
bright and tempting it looked long 
ago. Wesaw neither the ruts nor the 
stumbling places then. I do not 
know if other people feel as I do, but 
as I look back I lose sight of my own 
identity. It seems as if I were look- 
ing at some one else whose course 
through life interests me deeply, but 
I cannot think that I myself in my 
worn and haggard old age had ever 
anything in common with the young 
and brilliant girl who rises to my re- 
collection. Isee her mingling with 
a gay crowd, beset by lovers and 
flatterers;, now battling her way 
through many difficulties,now crushed 
by heavy sorrows; and as I look a 
great pity comes over me, and my heart 
is filled with an immense sorrow. 
Her mistakes, her faults, her follies, 
are all clear to me now—now when it 
is too late. I am about to tell her 
history, or rather the story of my life. 
It has no exciting passages, but I have 
a faint hope that to some it may have 
an interest—that fellow-feeling we 
all have in the hopes and fears, the 
joys and the sorrows of a poor weak 
creature like ourselves. 


“ We too, yes, mortal, 
Have been as thou art, 
Hope lifted, doubt depressed, 
Seeing in part. 
Tried, troubled, tempted, 
Sustained,—as thou art.” 












Loved and Lost. 


CHAPTER I. 


MY FIRST PROPOSAL, 


“ Epitu, Edith, will you wake up? 
Papa and mamma and Sir Benjamin 
are waiting for youintheoak parlour.” 
Sturdy hands push me, and a quaint 
little voice says in remonstrance, 
“ Don’t Freddy,” how can you % You 
boys are so rough. Don't you see 
sister’s asleep. ok how I'll wake 
her gently with a kiss. Two rosy lips 
are pressed to mine, and I am not 

roof against these endearments. 
i open my heavy eyes languidly, 
and push back the tangled hair 
from my tearful face. It is to- 
wards evening of a sultry summer’s 
day, and I am very weary—weary in 
mind and body—tired of a long day’s 
argument, an argument that has 
gone onall yesterday and all the day 
before that again. I have been scolded 
and petted, coaxed and threatened by 
turns, until at last a reluctant half- 
consent has been wrung from me, and 
I have been sent to lie down and pre- 
pare for the coming visitor—my anti- 
quated suitor. It was my first pro- 


posal, for I don’t count the curate 
who offered marriage when I Ayas 


only fifteen. Neither doI reckoh my 
cousin Scarsdale, who had loved me 
with blind adoration from the age of 
six, but this was a conquest, a real 
tangible triumph. One of the richest 
men in our county—the Aunt Sally 
of all the young ladies on prefer- 
ment, the pet prize of all the 
chaperones within reach, had in his 
old age, after running the gauntlet of 
innumerable watering-places, and es- 
caping more snares than had ever 
been spread for mortal man, fallen 
hopelessly, desperately, irretrievabl 
in love with poor little me, wit 
nothing to recommend me but my 
seventeen summers, my black eyes, 
and my ancient name. What did it 
matter that he was old enough to be 
my grandfather, ugly enough to 
frighten the crows, and that not even 
the peerage and baronetage, that 
friend of all luckless parvenus, could 
find him another ancestor than his 
father the publican. 

“You are a lucky girl,” my father 
had said as he dismissed me with a 
fervent “God bless you” from the final 
audience. A painful one it had been, 
for what can be more sad than a 


parent’s humiliation to his own child, 
and nothing short of my father’s con- 
fession would have got me to agree to 
receive Sir Benjamin as my admirer. 
Temporizing with his misfortunes was 
my father’s favourite practice. 

“We don’t know what may turn 
up before this time next year,” he 
said, “and [ll work heaven and 
earth to pay him his money and get 
that cursed bill from him.” 

So I listened, and agreed to kee 
Sir Benjamin in good humour, an 
to try and like him, and take him 
for my husband, promising solemnly 
that no act or word of mine should 
show him how distasteful he was to 
me; but I too had my conditions, 
and these my father promised with 
equal solemnity should be kept, and 
an Aubrey never breaks his word. 
There was to be no actual engage- 
ment between us, and each of us was 
to be at liberty to change our minds 
at the end of one year, and until the 
expiration of that year the whole 
affair was to remain a profound 
secret from all the world besides my- 
self, my parents, and Sir Benjamin. 
So it was settled. 

How my father managed matters 
with Sir Benjamin I did not know 
and I did not care to ask ; it mattered 
little to me by what garbled, and 
in all probability false statement the 
foolish old man had been broaght to 
agree tomy terms—it was sufficient 
for me that one year of liberty still 
remained to me, and at seventeen a 
year seems a long time. 

“Nasty old man,” I mutter to my- 
self, as I bathe my swelled eyes, and 
deck myself for conquest. “I hope he'll 
soon get sick of his bargain.’ But the 
promise I have made to do nothing 
to disgust him recurs to my mind, 
and tears well up again as I revolt 
from the degrading contract. 

“ Edith, are you ever coming ?” says 
a sharp querulous voice, and my 
mother comes hurrying into my room, 
carrying a splendid bouquet of hot- 
house figwers ; somehow they make 
me fee t and sick. 

“Put on your white muslin, child. 
That y bardgeis a disgrace—it is all 
in holes. 

“And my muslin is not much 
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better,” I say bitterly ; “ itis nearly 
up to my knees,” I think. Iadd, with 
a dreary laugh, “Sir Benjamin had 
better begin by buying some clothes 
for his doll.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Edith ; you may 
be sure Sir Benjamin will do the 
right thing. But what have you been 
doing to yourself—you look a per- 
fect fright.?” 

“ Sister’s been crying,” strike in 
Freddy and Rose simultaneously, 
“and she says Sir Benjamin is a nasty 
old man.” 

“Hush, hush, children,” says my 
mother; “go to nurse, and don’t come 
down again to-night mind. You are 
very naughty, sister never said such 
rude things, and if I hear you repeat 
them again you shall have no butter 
on your bread for three days. 

“ How could you be so foolish ?” 
continued my mother, as the two de- 
linquents patter out, hanging their 
little heads. “They might justas well 
repeat that pretty saying of yours to Sir 
Benjamin, and then there would be 
an end of everything.” 

“ And I am sure I wish there was,” 
I cry out passionately. “You know I 
don’t mean to marry Sir Benjamin, 
and it would be much more honest 
to tell him so at once, and let him do 
his worst. I hate myself for my 
share in such a mean deception.” 

“ How you run on, Edith,” said my 
mother fretfully., “I am sure I don't 
know what you want; but I never 
did understand you—no, not even 
when you were quite little ; it is a 
hard thing to have to say of one’s 
own child, but it’s true; and now, 
when you've been always wishing 
and craving for money—God knows 
you have had enough of poverty ; but 
you're just like your father—no 
consideration for me or any one 
else. Sir Benjamin’s such a gen- 
erous man, loading you with every- 
thing, and ready to do handsomely 
for Harry and the children.” Here 
was the old ground going over again, 
besides I saw my mother was on the 
brink of tears. Poor woman the 
sordid struggles of life had deadened 
all romance in her, and my marriage 
with Sir Benjamin seemed to open a 
way to ease and comfort, hat 
wonder was it that she tried to grasp 
the prize within her reach ? I hastily 
put a few finishing touches to my 
meagre toilette, a couple of the 
splendid roses in my lover’s bouquet 
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made even my old muslin look pic- 
turesque, and youth needs but little 
adornment. It was more than prob- 
able that Sir Benjamin would be 
quite satisfied with his new invest- 
ment; but I only gave myself a hasty 
glance, I was in a hurry to escape 
from my mother’searnestadmonitions 
not to be too cold to Sir Benjamin, 
to be gentle, and not to forget my 
promise to remember how much de- 
pended on my conduct. 

“Tt is all very well,” I said to my- 
self; ‘‘ she was not asked to marry her 
grandfather.” In the corridor I met 
my father coming to look for me ; he 
was pale and anxious, and there was 
an unusual tenderness in his manner 
as he kissed me, that touched me. 

“You are a good girl, Edith,” he 
said, “and may God reward you.” 

I did not much like this solemn 
thanksgiving ; it was taking matters 
much too seriously; so I whispered— 

“You have forgotten none of my 
conditions ?” and then a horrid doubt 
seized me that perhaps he had played 
me false, and I grasped hisarm eagerly, 
“Papa,” I said, “papa, you have 
not deceived me ?” 

“T have kept my word, Edith, as 
an Aubrey should,” said my father ; 
‘and now do your part of the bargain, 
and remember your promise.” 

Sir Benjamin Hopper, head of the 
great iron manufactory, president of 
more insurance companies than I can 
recollect, master of Chesett, and owner 
of a town house, vested with numerous 
civic dignities, and once Lord Mayor 
of London, by reason of which the 
honour of a baronetcy had lighted 
upon him — Sir Benjamin, as he 
stands on that summer’s evening in 
the oak parlour, with all his honours 
on his aged head, is not a seemly 
lover for a girl of seventeen. The 
setting sun falls upon his face, and 
lighting it up with a thousand rays, 

hotographs on my memory a short 
ittle man, dapper and fussy, looking 
much more than his real age, which 
is sixty-five. From the crown of his 
round little head, to the gouty 
toe of his ill-shod foot, vulgarity 
peeps out; he distils its essence 
from every pore. He could not, for 
the life of him, be gentlemanly. His 
little ferret eyes, his pudgy nose, his 
ill-shapen mouth, are all silent wit- 
nesses of his low birth. He is glossy 
and shining all over, and his face and 
nose have a continuous glow, not a 
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healthy colour, but a scorbutic all- 
overness that has baffled all the doc- 
tors in London, and all the spas in 
Germany. From the agitation of the 
raoment, great drops of perspiration 
stand upon his forehead, and cluster 
like beads. He comes to me with all 
the empressement of a lover, and, 
much to my disgust, takes both my 
hands in his. Still, a momentary 
feeling of pity mingles with the dis- 
gust—his emotion is so genuine, his 
agitation so overpowering ;ashe bends 
over me he tries to make an inarticu- 
late speech, in which thanks for my 
goodness, my condescension, are ming- 
led with fervent expressions of love, 
ani promises of unbounded devotion. 
I am glad when it is over, and my 
poor fingers released, I am at liberty 
to dispose of myself on the window- 
seat, and contemplate my elegant 
fiancé, who, sitting on the edge of his 
chair, fastens his little ferret eyes on 
me with an almost ludicrous expres- 
* sion of deep admiration in them. 
Well, I had had my dreams like 
other girls; and we all can remember 
how when we drew our fancy-pictures 
our ideal of the unacknowledged hero 
was the principal feature. It was a 
sad realization—that poor little old 
man sitting opposite tome; and a 
mortal shudder passes over me. What 
if I were his wife! He looks tenderly 
at me, and I smile mechanically while 
I long to tell him to give up mop- 
ping his head and face with that 
odious red handkerchief. I think I 
had better say something, so I mur- 
mur that the evening is very lovely. 
At the first sound of my voice, my 
inamorato moves his chair nearer to 
mine, and taking one of my little 
hands forcibly, encloses it in both his 
very hot, rough paws, while he keeps 
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stroking it gently as if it were a little 
child’s. I think this is a favourable 
opportunity to remind him of my 
conditions, and looking at him, I say 
as firmly as I can, 

“Sir Benjamin, I hope papa has 
told you, and explained to you” 

“ Everything ”—he interrupts me 
quickly, speaking much faster than 
is usual to him—*“ everything, my dear 
Miss Aubrey ; and if I could love you 
better for it I do. Do you remember, 
he continues nervously, the first Sun- 
day I saw you dripping under the 
trees? Well, do you know, it was all 
over with me from that moment. 
Something I had never felt before 
went through me on that moment, 
but—and here, as was his constant 
habit when anything affected him 
much—his mouth twitched with a 
spasmodic movement, and he scratch- 
ed his head violently—but, my dear 
Miss Aubrey, I said to myself, she is 
young and lovely ; she does not know 
me; let me give the girl time; let 
the girl have time to know you, Ben- 
jamin, I said, and to get to love you 
and matters will all come right ; an 
Miss Aubrey, I respect your motives, 
and don’t be afraid, /’/ give you 
time.” 

There was something in the 
simple egotism of this speech that 
amused me. It never struck me then 
that had I sought for a means of 
rivetting a man who had been so 
sought for his wealth as Sir Benjamin 
had, I could not have found a better 
one than my apparent reluctance to 
receive his addresses; but while I 
am enjoying the delights of my charm- 
ing téte-d-téte, I think my readers will 
probably like to hear something of 
myself and my antecedents. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE FAMILY TREE. 


WE were that saddest of all genteel 
shams—a broken-down but highly- 
aristocratic family. On all sides the 
genealogical tree teemed with genteel 
paupers. From the days of Hengist 
and Horsa downwards the Aubreys 
of Vere had kept an unbroken de- 
scent, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage with the best blood in the land ; 
not one of them but would have in- 
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finitely preferred living on their noble 
relatives or on their wits, if they had 
any, to defiling their ancient blood by 


any contact with trade. They were 
scattered, these great connexions of 
ours, in every part of the habitable 
globe. Some, the heads of the house 
these were, dwelt in high'places, about 
Court, &c., and dispensed their pa- 
tronage to their poor relatives mag- 
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nificently at the country’s expense. 
There were many of the family well- 
known at the different gaming resorts 
and second-rate towns on the conti- 
nent, where, I regret to say, the ancient 
name had rather a damaged reputa- 
tion ; and there were sundry aristocra- 
tic-looking old bachelors, and genteel 
scandal-mongering old maids (off- 
shoots, and belonging tothe great tree), 
to be foundatalmost every period of the 

ear in some country-house or other. 

oor souls! Sad it is to contemplate 
their weary pilgrimage through life, 
their ekeing out of small means by 
such genteel expedients. But, one 
and all, they stood firm to their creed. 
If they had but lax notions of a 
future state, and but very misty ones 
on the subject of debtor and creditor 
here below, they, every one, stuck 
fast to their motto— “Noblesse oblige.” 
A well-bred, high-bred, courteous, 
heartless race were the Aubreys. 
Small of hand, slender of foot, tall of 
stature. The women, fair and false; 
the men, handsome and dissipated ; 
all in and about them a hollow sham, 
rotten to the core. So much for my 
father’s family. On my mother’s 
side, I regret to say, there was a blot. 
Although she could match my father’s 
brother, Lord Aubrey of Vere, with her 
uncle, the Marquess of Hartinglass, 
and, in spite of her only sister having 
married the Duc de Blacas, one of the 
real old and extremely impoverished 
Faubourg, still it never could be 
got over that her brother had not 
only gone into a low and degrading 
business,'but had actually married the 
tanner’s daughter with half a million 
of money. Now, don’t let it be for 
one moment imagined that the Au- 
breys, or at least our branch of it, 
despised the money which my mater- 
nal uncle had acquired in right of his 
wife. Far from it; and, indeed, 
it was always a matter of surprise 
to me, how kindly my parents ac- 
cepted benefits which they knew were 
the profits of the dirty tanyard; but 
it must be acknowledged that this 
‘was only in later times, when diflicul- 
ties had increased, and when indeed 
there was actual and urgent pressure 
on the very noble mansion in which 
wedwelt. For many years, and while 
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we lived in the grand monde, my 
uncle had been ruthlessly lopped off 
from the family tree, cut and ignored 
by all but the very needy branches, 
and they only conferred their friend- 
ship in a surreptitious manner ; but, 
when the crash came, which involved 
in one common ruin the Most Noble 
the Viscount Aubrey of Vere (owner 
of the blood-horse, Fire-eater), my 
father, and numerous hangers-on and 
ramifications of the family tree, bound 
in honour to stand by the head of the 
house,* when this catastrophe came 
to pass, then it was that my mother 
bethought herself that her dignity 
might abate and her brother might 
be received at Carsthew. What made 
the matter easier was that Providence 
had seen fit to remove a great portion 
of the stigma, having taken to him- 
self, in all kindness, the principal 
offender, my uncle’s young wife; 
leaving him one delicate boy as sole 
reminder of the meanalliance. Surely 
there was some consolation in this 
retributive justice, showing, as my 
mother often said, that unequal mar- 
riages are unholy things. I was often 
told that my parents marked their 
sense of the fitness of things by wear- 
ing no mourning for the culprit. 
With a keen sense of justice they 
acknowledged the tanner’s daughter 
neither in life or death ; but they did 
hold out the olive branch to the 
widower, proposing to let by-gones 
be by-gones, and re-opening the de- 
lights of the social circle to him, 
where, as my mother secretly hoped, 
a second noble alliance with one of the 
fair and needy Aubreys would reha- 
bilitate the outcast and smother the 
tanyard altogether. Unfortunately the 
prodigal utterly refused the fatted calf 
and persisted in remaining amongst 
his low associations, living near his 
tanyard, cherishing the memory of 
his objectionable wife, and absorbed 
in his miserable child ; worse than all, 
his house was kept for him by a 
Methodistical old maid, cousin to his 
deceased wife, a proceeding which ex- 
cited much disgust in many wander- 
ing homeless females of the family, 
who felt a call upon them to look 
after the dear little boy. 

I remember my uncle’s first and 


* N.B.—I may here mention that my uncle, after some years’ residence on the Conti- 
nent, patched up matters by marrying a wealthy widow, and wa’ well-known on the 


turf. My father sank never to rise again. 
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only visit to Oarsthew. I was a 
mere child at the time. “ Little pit- 
chers have long ears,” and I was a re- 
markably sharp pitcher, so I gathered 
that something very distressing to 
my parents was on foot. At this 
time we had been living at Carsthew 
for some time. It had come to my 
father from’ an uncle, and a nice lot 
of savings with it—the gripings and 
hoardings of an old man’s life. Alas! 
to be made short work of. Great 
state we held, and great people we 
were. Open house and unlimited 
hospitality. Swarms of Aubreys and 
Hartinglasses came round and 
pone of the good things—the 
ocusts that always gather round a 
rich man. My father, lazy and extra- 
vagant, a thorough fine gentleman; 
my mother, easy-going and languid, 
a thorough fine lady; they both 
basked in the sunshine of their pros- 
perity, and took no heed for the mor- 
row. My childish recollections are 
all gilded ones, and to this day there 
is a peculiar scent that brings back to 
my memory, fresh as yesterday, a 
lovely room, all flowers, and mirrors, 
and gold; a beautiful lady lying on 
the sofa, and a little girl dressed in 
white silk and blue ribbons. I have 
since learned this room was my 
mother’s boudoir, a perfect gem. She 
was the lady, and the little girl was 
myself. 

I remember coming in there one 
lovely summer morning joyfully. I 
had been told that papa, who had 
been away for a week, had come home 
during thenight; and mytwo brothers 
and myself were all eagerness and 
excitement, for papa’s coming meant 
new toys, new dresses, and countless 
bonbons. For my part, I was not 
altogether mercenary. I loved my 
bright, handsome papa with a love 
that was unusual in so young a child. 
But when we came trooping into my 
mother’s boudoir, we stood shy and 
frightened. That haggard dirty- 
looking man, with his head on his 
hand, was not our papa. When he 
would have kissed Charley, a fine 
sturdy boy of three, he resisted 
stoutly. 

“ Put me down,” he cried; “ you’re 
not my papa. You're a nasty old 
man. And where’s my big drum ?” 

My father set him down without a 
wail 
“You see, Rose,” he said bitterly, 
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“these children are only giving me a 
taste of how the world will treat me, 
I have brought them no toys, and 
they care no more for me, little 
wordlings as they are.” 

In one minute I had flung myself 
on him, hugging and kissing him with 
all the warmth of my vehement 
nature. 

“T do love you, my own ducky. 
darling papa. I don’t want a doll 
that talks, or a squeaking mouse; but 
I love you more than ten thousand.” 

He took me in his arms, kiss- 
ing me passionately, and I think it 
was this little incident that estab- 
lished me as first favourite with my 
father. 

After this, I recollect there was a 
precipitate flight of all the gay com- 
pany staying in our house; and my 
astonishment at the mysterious man- 
ner in which my parents remained 
shut up in their rooms, my mother 
being generally in bed, and always 
crying. I remember being sent to 
Lady Airey’s suite of rooms to ask 
her to come and sit a little time with 
my mother. They were very great 
friends, and together with Lady Anne 
Warrender, my father’s cousin, 
formed a fashionable clique that 
went by the name of the pretty 
triumvirate. The Lady Airey was 
Charley’s godmother, and Lady 
Anne Warrender was mine. I was 
always made much of by the visiters 
at Carsthew, and with Lady Airey I 
was quite l'enfant gdatée; so comin 
into her room with all the privilege 
airs of a favourite, I was rather sur- 
prised at my cool reception. She was 
busy superintending her packing, 
urging her maid to expedition. When 
I had delivered my message, I com- 
menced, as usual, playing with her 
ladyship’s pretty things that lay scat- 
tered about; but I received a sharp 
reprimand, and a whispered aside to 
the Abigail to put that troublesome 
child out of the room. My childish 
heart swelled with wounded pride, 
and as I closed the door, I heard her 
say confidentially to the maid— 

“T shouldn’t be surprised Mrs, 
Aubrey wants to borrow some money 
of me. I told Sir Richard how it 
would be, but he would not order the 
horses intime. Very awkward.” 

This was my first lesson in the 
world’s ways, and it was incredible in 
what a short space of time it became 
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evident to my child’s mind that I was 
no longer of any importance. All 
this time dirty-looking men were con- 
stantly coming about the house, and 
old Mr. Scratchall, papa’s man of 
business, was closeted all day in the 
study. It was a very uncomfortable 
time, and hearing my Uncle Roger’s 
name constantly repeated, and seeing 
the ‘great distress of mind of both 
papa and mamma, I gradually formed 
the conclusion that Uncle Roger had 
done all the mischief, and associated 
him with the giants and wicked 
uncles in my story books. 

I remember our first interview, 
my — down in all the glories 
of my white dress, true Parisian 
style, with shoes to match; my hair 
hanging round my face, gipsy fashion. 
I see my uncle standing near the 
splendid old fire-place, his face turned 
in my direction. My blood ran cold; he 
looked a perfect ogre. His harsh re- 

llent features, his thin icy lips, and 

is cold colourless eyes did not speak 
to a child’s heart, and I remained 
immovable at the door. My mother, 
with nervous eagerness, tried to draw 
me forward; but coaxing and menaces 
were all in vain, and a burst of tears 
was on the point. 

“ Charming,” croaked out my 
uncle. “This is, I suppose, a sign 
of the joyous delight with which my 
coming was looked forward to. Your 
accounts were a little too flattering, 
Rose; but here, Scarsdale, do you go 
and try what you can do with the 
little beauty.” 

A little boy who had been clinging 
to my uncle’s hand now came towards 
me—a small attenuated child, with a 
perceptible hump, and that wizened, 
pitiable, old man’s expression that 
deformed children acquire. His eyes, 
even then, had a most wonderful 
power in them—large, lustrous, and 
dark, they seemed to fill up all 
his face, and attracted and rivetted 
your attention. Although I was dis- 
gusted by his appearance, I could not 
resist their influence, and I allowed 
myself to be drawn into a corner, 
where we indulged in mutual confi- 
denctes, and cemented a friendship. 
Even at that early age the worldly 
leaven had penetrated my nature ; 
for I remember when I was mimick- 
ing my cousin in the nursery, nurse 
saying—“ That’s all very fine, Miss 
Edith ; but wait till Master Scars- 
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dale is grown up, and see, but it’s 
he will get the pick and choice of 
the young ladies that’ll be going, for 
all he’s so ugly: for*he can buy and 
sell all, he’s that rich.” 

“He is not so rich as my papa, 
and he is a low vulgar tradesman,” 
I said, “and I would not marry him, 
although he has asked me already.” 

But for all that the woman’s words 
made an impression on me, and | was 
kind to my cousin. On his side it 
was simple idolatry—a worship be- 
gun at that early age, and lasting a 
whole lifetime—a love that neither 
coldness nor ingratitude could daunt. 
We have all of us met these things 
occasionally, and we stand amazed at 
the wealth of love that is expended 
unappreciated and unreturned. It is 
a beautiful thing this passion, that 
rises sometimes in a young heart— 
this child-love, growing with his 
growth, and becoming as it were a 
portion of himself. It is so generous 
so enduring, putting the rougher and 
coarser love of man to shame. 

One of the first practical results of 
my uncle’s visit was the withdrawal 
of the dirty men; their departure 
was followed by a general dispersion 
of all our fine retinue of servants— 
and then, one morning, my father 
went too, and we did not see him 
again for some years. I afterwards 
learnt that my uncle had behaved, 
considering his immense wealth, in a 
mean, niggardly manner; at least 
that was the view my father and all 
the Aubreys took of his conduct, 
which, bysome more impartial judges, 
might have been thought generous ; 
he discharged the most pressing of 
my father’s liabilities, but the pro- 
perty passed into his hands. My 
father always said it was taking a 
shabby advantage of his necessities ; 
but I firmly believe his idea was to 
save something for his sister’s chil- 
dren, and to protect them, if he could, 
against their own father—a difficult 
task enough; for again and again 
was my unfortunate parent in need 
of assistance, and the much-despised 
tanner had to be called in to the 
rescue. 

As long as I remember, we were 
always in difficulties, and on the 
brink of some catastrophe—writs and 
sheriff's officers always were ready to 

ounce upon us. The house and place 
aving come into my uncle’s hands, 
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we continued to live on there, it 
being a cheap method of providing 
us with a home; but we lived in a 
very dilapidated manner, completely 
shorn of all oursplendours. Half the 
house was shut up ; the pictures, sta- 
tues, and articles of /uxe with which 
it abounded were all sold, and no- 
thing but mere necessaries left. Ne- 
glect settled down upon the place ; 
and as we no longer presented our- 
selves in the gay world, it very 
speedily forgot us, and “our place 
knew us no more.” Itis a thing of 
daily occurrence, but not the less 
painful, this sinking out of sight and 
gradual decay of good old families, 
while mushrooms crop up and take 
their place. We were five in family. 
By degrees, as they grew older, my 
brothers went to school at the tan- 
ner’s expense ; the second, being of 
a stouter and more practical turn of 
mind, was taken into my uncle’s 
counting-house—an act much resent- 
ed by my father, who never forgave 
the boy the ease with which he 


adapted himself to the clerk’s stool. 
My eldest brother, a handsome, high- 
spirited lad—an Aubrey all over, as 
my father proudly said, incapable of 


any dirty truckling—was, at the time 
this story begins, wearing his heart 
out in the hope that Lord Har- 
tinglass, or some of our fine relations, 
would get him a commission. We 
had had a sad childhood and youth, 
and had grown up in a sadly un- 
healthy atmosphere ; debts and diffi- 
culties hung about us, and depend- 
ence depressed our youthful energies. 
I sometimes think that it would have 
been in my mother’s power to have 
made home different to us from what 
it was; but, poor woman, the bur- 
then that was laid upon her was more 
than she could bear. If the world 
had gone well with her, I could fancy 
her a charming figure as centre-piece 
of an elegant domestic circle. With 
a mind at ease, and surrounded with 
luxuries, she would have been dif- 
ferent—for she was one of those who 
would have basked in the sunshine 
of prosperity ; but she was physically 
pod morally unequal to adversity. 
In a life of much sacrifice, a never- 
ending hand-to-hand fight with debt 
and poverty, was it any wonder that 
her very nature got warped, and her 
once placid and pretty face wrinkled 
and contracted ? Both mind and body 
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suffered, but with my father it was 
quite different. A man, even though 
he be ruined, can hold his own still 
in society, if fortune has given him 
social gifts, and that he is an un- 
doubted judge in racing matters and 
horseflesh generally. In both these 
points my father excelled ; so, on the 
whole, he managed to have a toler- 
ably jolly life of it— now down at 
Teignmouth with a noblejpeer for the 
Doncaster week, then to Epsom with 
some young scion who was proud to 
beseen under his wing. In the autumn, 
a run to Baden or Paris, and often 
obliged to remain on the Continent for 
months at a time, till his obliging 
creditors gave him leave to breathe 
his native air again. To do him 
justice, he never came home until he 
was obliged to do so, and when there 
was inclined to make the best of it, 
and be as agreeable as possible ; but 
he soon got bored. My mother’s 
querulous reproaches, her fretful 
tears, worried him, and the sight of 
his children seemed like so many 
silent reproaches to his extravagance, 
He was not a father to be proud of. 
and his name was not held in much 
respect ; but I loved him dearly in 
a way, and he was always kind to 
me. He had the faculty of attach- 
ing more than many a blameless 
amiable man, and when in his good 
moods, you could not have a more 
charming companion. His was the 
most sanguine nature I have ever 
met with, and no sooner was one 
scheme destroyed, than he had another 
coined in his brain, of which the 
success was equally certain. He al- 
ways had a reason for everything he 
did, which accounted plausibly for 
his apparent extravagance. Such and 
such acquaintance would lead to his 
getting a place, three thousand a year, 
certain. Then what would he not 
do for us all. The miserable tanner 
should be made to smart for all his 
insolence, always intruding his ad- 
vice with his miserable pittance. 
The tanner was a constant bone of 
contention between my parents. In 
the constantly recurring difficulties 
my father was for ever urging on my 
mother fresh applications to her skin- 
flint brother, and, like the goose with 
the golden eggs, the time came when 
no further supply could be extracted. 
My uncle, in high indignation at some 
extravagance in the racing line which 
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came to his ears, flatly refused to 
have anything more to say to our 
affairs, and beyond continuing his 
usual allowance to my mother, broke 
off all communication with our family. 
This happened when I was about 
sixteen, and up to this time of my 
life I had been in the habit of spend- 
ing annually a portion of the winter 
months at my uncle’s house in Liver- 

oo], much against my father’s will ; 

ut he submitted, as it was the only 
possible means of my getting any 
education. There I had the best of 
instruction, and shared all the ad- 
vantages of my cousin Scarsdale. 
His childish devotion to me remained 
unabated, and it was to please him 
that I was invited. I was not a 
favourite with my uncle, and by Miss 
Clinton, who kept his house, I was 
simply detested. She held the very 
name of Aubrey in horror. We were 
of the world ; she was of the elect, 
and she held our ways in abomina- 
tion ; in addition, she had never for- 

iven the humiliations her cousin 

ad met with from our family. With 
all the malice of a small mind she 

loried in our downfall, and gratified 

er hatred by numerous petty slights 
to me, which, to my proud nature, 
were so much gall and wormwood. 
So long as Scarsdale was by to shield 
and protect me, I was pretty safe ; 
for she idolized the poor sickly 
cripple, and with her, as with every- 
one in the house, his slightest wish 
was a law. I think it was a sore 
trial to both Miss Clinton and my 
uncle, that. one of the despised and 
detested Aubreys should possess the 
first place in Scarsdale’s heart ; but 
so it was, and the fact was patent to 
the whole household. As nurse 
Malone often said—‘ Sure Master 
Scarsdale would fret himself sick if 
Miss Edith’s little finger only ached 
her ; he dotes down on the ground 
she walks on.” But for all that, 
women know how and when to use 
their javelins; and many was the 
time when Miss Clinton's well-di- 
rected thrusts sent me writhing to 
my room. Unfortunately for myself 
my proud heart would stoop to no 
effort at conciliation, the art of 
turning away wrath by a soft answer 
was not mine, not that I ever entered 
into a war of words with my fierce 
adversary—I would have considered 
any contest with her a degradation 
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to the Aubrey dignity, but volumes 
of contempt can be launched in a 
single look, and much conveyed in 
one stinging rejoinder, and in this 
way Miss Clinton got as good as she 
gave, and additional food was given 
to her preconceived dislike. It was 
no doubt owing to her kind offices 
that we were indebted to the final 
rupture with my uncle. She made 
no secret of her wish to drive out a 
set of “ needy spongers,” and did not 
scruple the means she made use of 
to separate her darling Scarsdale from 
an “ungodly improvident Aubrey.” 
She managed to get him ordered 
abroad for a couple of winters, so 
that he was removed from my im- 
mediate influence ; but he kept up a 
constant correspondence with me. 
I found some of these boyish letters 
only the other day. The love, the 
tenderness they speak, have passed 
away from me long ago; but these 
faded yellow sheets of paper live on, 
sad reminders of what was once 
mine. Although it was a deep grief 
to poor Scarsdale, I cannot say that 
the cessation of my visits to my 
uncle’s house caused me much pain. 
The advantages he gave me were 
more than compensated for by the 
ignominies Miss Clinton made me 
suffer ; besides, I never was at my 
ease with my uncle. The weight of 
our obligations to him oppressed me, 
and his contempt for my parents put 
my whole nature in arms against him. 
He was one of those who could not 
confer a favour gracefully, with him 
a taunt invariably accompanied a 
gift. His cold eyes seemed always 
searching me through and through, 
and in his presence, and by the kind 
assistance of Miss Clinton, I invari- 
ably appeared at a disadvantage. 
The only soft side of his nature was 
for his son. It was touching almost 
to see his devotion ; the whole nature 
of the man was centred in the poor 
feeble boy, who had such a slight 
grasp of life, and who, in his turn, 
lavished a whole mine of love upon 
me. But so it is through life, and 
will be always. “Il y a toujours un 
qui baise, l’autre qui tend la joue.” 
This holds good in love and friend- 


7 
here could not be a more unsuited 
life than the one I led for a disposi- 


tion like mine. After the rupture 
with my uncle it settled down in one 
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continuous round of dull monotony ; 
the complete solitude, the want of 
any excitement, the neglect and 
dilapidation of all our surroundings, 
fed the morbid tendencies of my mind 
and preyed upon my spirits. I 
was not allowed any companions. 
My parents.would have thought it a 
degradation for an Aubrey to asso- 
ciate with any but the best county 
families ; this, of course, our im- 
poverished condition prevented us 
from doing. My father, was always 
telling me of our ancient blood, our 
unsullied descent, and how, if matters 
only came right, we would be the 
leading people in shire. My 
mother on her side had all our great 
connexions at her fingers’ ends; she 
was never weary retailing to me 
histories of the great world in which 
she had once mingled. She described 
the paradise from which I was shut 
out in such glowing colours that I 
longed to have my share in its glories. 
I chafed against my enforced retire- 
ment—I was like a bird beating his 
wings against the bars of its cage. I 
knew I was handsome; my father 
would call me his pearl, his beauty, 
and vow to heaven that if I were pre- 
sented I’d cut out all the belles in the 
market. My mother would answer 
with petulant repinings that I had no 
chance, but that I was certainly the 
image of the Lady Lennox the Prince 
was so desperate about. The very 
peasants in the fields would stop at 
their work to bless my sweet face, 
and the children would run to the 
cottage doors to see “ the pretty lady;” 
besides the power of my attractions 
had been made manifest to me by the 
love of Scarsdale, and the infatuation 
of the curate. A girl soon comes to 
have an idea of her own valuation, 
and I came to the conclusion that if 
I ever escaped from the dreary life I 
was leading it would be entirely 
owing to the power of beauty and the 
weakness of man, and that in my 
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good looks lay the salvation of the 
whole family. I was by nature a 
dreamer, and hour after hour would I 
spend in my castle buildings. But my 
dreams were unlike a young girl’s shy 
meditations. Love had but little 
share in them—ambition, position, 
money was what I sighed for. I 
longed to be able to pay back with 
interest the slights nl mortifications 
that had beset my young life. I 
loathed with a deadly loathing the 
sordid cares that were part of my 
daily routine. I craved for escape 
to some scene of pleasure, and to 
grasp some tangible happiness. But 
these thoughts of mine, these ambi- 
tious thirstings, never found a voice. 
No one but my brother Charley 
suspected the fire that lay under my 
apparently calm exterior. From him 
T had no secrets. He was my other 
self, and had much the same dreams, 
the same aspirations, felt keenly as 
I did our fallen state, and dreamt of 
nothing but restoring the family to its 
ancientsplendour. It was the constant 
theme of our conversations ; it became 
at last the one idea of our lives. In- 
deed there was nothing else to vary its 
dreary monotony, nothing to look to 
but perhaps an increase of misfortune. 

These were my thoughts one Sun- 
day afternoon at Carsthew. It was 
a sultry August day, and the weight 
of the atmosphere depressed me. I 
lay upon my favourite seat in the 
library window ; it was a deserted 
room, much gone to ruin and decay, 
and the empty shelves spoke of the 
spoiler’s visit, but I loved its desolate 
grandeur, its massive pillars and 
carved ceiling ; and here I would often 
escape, saddened in mind, to indulge in 
my solitary musings. I do not know 
a more sorrowful sight than to see a 
young heart weighed down with the 
cares of life. I would if I could, keep 
all clouds away from the sunny time 
of youth. It is so fleeting that its 
memories should be bright. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN CHURCH. 


Sunpay afternoon—a peaceful coun- 
try Sunday ; through the stillness of 
the summer airthe monotonous sound 
of the village church bell reaches me. 
No doubt the rustics are gathering 
into their simple worship, prepared to 
listen with drowsy attention to the 


good old rector whose best recom- 
mendation is the narcotic virtues of 
his sermons. I raise my head lan- 
guidly and bethink me shall I go to 
church. We are not, as a rule, a 
church-going family. It wounds my 
pride to exhibit the painful decay of 
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my old-fashioned wardrobe before 
the scrutinising eyes of Mrs. Brown, 
the doctor’s wife; or the Miss 
Lenthals, the attorney’s daughters. 
My mother was too high-bred to 
share this feeling, but Sunday was a 
day of rest to her, and her devotions 
were generally said at home. My 
father was at this time with us for a 
flying visit. Things had evidently 
gone cross with him, for even with me 
he was testy, and the scenes between 
him and my mother were of daily re- 
currence. On this particular Sunday 
our early dinner had not been a suc- 
cess. As with most households, din- 
ner was with us rather a ticklish 
time, and both Charley and myself 
breathed freer when it was over, but 
my sweet-tempered brother, peace- 
maker and thrower of oil on the 
troubled waters, was not at home, 
and my gifts did not lie in that direc- 
tion. How vividly the whole scene 
comes before me. My father with 
clouded brow and a sneer on his lip 
is handling with much disgust an 
unfortunate joint from which a gory 
stream is issuing, certainly an un- 
attractive bill of fare. My poor 
mother is leaning nervously forward, 
with heightened colour, shaking her 
head from side to side, a habit she 
has, most irritating to my father, who, 
looking up, throws down his knife 
and fork. 

“ Take it away—take it out of my 
sight. This is always the way I am 
treated, anything is good enough for 
your husband, Mrs. Aubrey. Much 
encouragement there is for me to 
come to such a home as this ; not an 
eatable morsel, nothing but bad 
management—a child would order a 
house better than you do. But there’s 
one comfort, you’ll all soon be in the 
poorhouse, and you may thank your 
mother, children, for putting you 
there.” 

“T am sure, Aubrey, I cannot 
imagine how you can say such things 
—so unjust, so cruel, as you are, 
squandering and spending, and when 
the very bit we eat comes from my 
family.” 

“Do you dare to throw your sneak- 
ing brother in my teeth, madam?” said 
my father, trembling with rage. “ By 
heavens I'd think nothing of throw- 
ing up the whole thing. A miserable 

ittance he gives you! You may well 

proud of such a low trader that a 
gentleman’s ashamed to own for a re- 
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lation ; it is a degradation to accept 
his miserable dole, and Id never 
touch a sixpence only for you and 
the children.” 

This was rather unfair, as a good 
deal of my uncle’s allowance found its 
way into my father’s pockets ; but 
here the re-entrance of the offending 
joint stopped the flow of recrimi- 
nation, but only for a moment. It 
was found to be a charred black- 
ened mass. The cook was sent for— 
a sturdy Welshwoman—whose wages 
being long in arrear gave as good as 
she got. A general row ensued ; my 
father scolding ; my mother retorting 
with injudicious reproaches, ending 
at last by her sudden exit in tears, and 
sullen dejection, accompanied by im- 
mense contrition on the part of my 
father. These scenes were of such 
constant occurrence when my father 
was at home, that I had got quite 
used to them ; but on this tranquil 
summer’s day, when not even a leaf 
is stirring, and all nature is at peace, 
this warring of the human passions— 
this unholy strife and contention— 
seems to jar on me terribly. I am 
feeling very miserable ; the longing to 
change my lot to something pleasant 
is strong upon me. Am I to be always 
unhappy, always humiliated? Only 
yesterday I had to wrangle with an 
insolent tradesman for more than an 
hour in the hall. I, an Aubrey, with 
my long line of ancestors. I stretch 
out my arms, and cry aloud in my 
weariness, oh for some fairy, some 
kind, beneficent godmother, to come 
and get me away from this dreary 
life. After all I might as well wile 
away an hour or so at church. The 
weary spirit within me seeks for rest 
somewhere ; so I obey its voice, and, 
with a dreary sigh, gather up 
my poor disconsolate self, and put- 
ting on my well-worn mantle, and 
shabby little hat, saunter out in 
pursuit of peace. Many a poor way- 
farer has gone like me to lay his bur- 
den before the Lord, and has found 
what he sought : “ Come unto Me, all 
you that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” But rest 
is given to the humble of heart, to 
the meek in spirit, and God does not 
dwell with the proud. I did not ar- 
rive at church in a very enviable 
frame of mind. As I walked along, 
a carriage passed me, powdering me 
with the dust of its wheels. I would 
not look up, but I knew by the inso- 
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lent laughs that reached my ears, 
that it contained the Miss Lenthals, 
whose vulgar father, a low attorney, 
knew all our difficulties, and some- 
times came to our assistance. The 
young ladies would have been glad 
enough to know us even in our fallen 
state, and had made many advances 
towards companionship with me ; but 
they had been summarily rejected,and 
of course there was not much good- 
will on their side towards us. 

As I had imagined, the church was 
almost empty, the brightness of the 
day having tempted many to prefer 
worshipping the beauties of nature. 
It was a quaint old structure, and 
would have charmed the heart of an 
antiquarian, aiming at something 
more in the way of architecture than 
is usual in a country church. It 
had belonged to a convent of Bene- 
dictine monks, before the Reforma- 
tion, and the aroma of monkish holi- 
ness still hung about it. There was 
an old cloister, which led to the ruins 
of the monastery. There is an old 
saying, that church property brings 
no luck with it, and it would seem as 
if fortune had not followed the branch 
of the Aubrey family on whom the 
belongings of the monks had devolved. 
Round and about me lay the forms 
of many of my ancestors in their long 
sleep, their cares and trials long since 

assed like themselves into oblivion. 

here was the marble effigy of an- 
other Edith Aubrey. She had—sowent 
the family legend—attracted thenotice 
of royalty itself, and had done but 
little good in her generation. Did 
she ever wander round the old church 
where she sat in her innocent days ? 
Over against our pew was the grand 
monumental record of the William 
Aubrey, from whom Carsthew came 
to us, together with that of Caroline 
his wife, and Charles and Alice their 
children. Did they think now of the 
tears that had been shed when the 
first of these two little bodies had 
taken possession of the mausoleum, 
of the desolate mother’s heart that 
had followed the second to its last 
home? Poor lady; the story went 
that hers had been a melancholy life, 
and that she would wander up and 
down the long walk at Carsthew, 
wringing her hands; while the old 
man, her husband, scraped and hoard- 
ed, and wrung money from the poor. 
Let us hope she is at peace, and united 
to her dear ones. I am lost in these 
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speculations, and am not aware that 
a stranger has taken the place of our 
old rector ; it was not until the me- 
tallic ring, in a voice very unlike m 

good friend’s wheezy accents, fell 
upon my ear, that I roused myself, 
and saw that a thin, nervous little 
man was in possession of the rostrum. 
Since then I have heard many pow- 
erful and thrilling sermons, preached 
by gifted divines, masters of their art, 
but never one that made the same im- 
pression on me as did this rough but 
eloquent discourse ; and, strange as 
it may seem, it remains after such a 
lapse of time fresh in my memory. 
The purport of it was, that each one 
of us have a mission as regards the 
other, acting and reacting for mutual 
good. Fearful were his denunciations, 
his voice resounding like some prophet 
of old through the empty church, 
against the man or woman who, hold- 
ing in his or her hand power over 
weaker or more delicate souls, fails to 
use this power right, or through a 
want of discerning the Almighty 
will, makes no use of the gifts 
placed at their disposal for a 
special purpose, for no indulgence 
of their pride, but to lead souls 
not to hell, but to heaven. This 
he said applied, in a particular man- 
ner, to women ; and leaning forward, 
with arm uplifted, it seemed in the 
gathering twilight asif he threatened 
me, almost theonly woman in his small 
congregation, with the chastisements 
of heaven, if, through my means, a 
single soul fell away from the Lord’s 
fold ; fascinated, breathless, awed, 
I sat, my eyes riveted on the speaker, 
when by means of that singular 
species of magnetism with which we 
are all acquainted, I became con- 
scious, without ever raising my eyes, 
that some other occupant of the 
church was steadily regarding me. 
Any kind of watch kept upon me, 
“looking at you hard,” as some peo- 
ple phrase it—“staring” in the board- 
ing-school Misses vocabulary—has 
always been to me a source of the 
greatest pain, as is the case I be- 
lieve with most self-conscious peo- 
ple. In my young days it amounted 
to positive torture, and to this minute 
it causes me extreme discomfort. My 
blood would tingle, and my features 
undergo a total change in the effort 
to appear at my ease, and after 
enduring quietly for some minutes, 
I always felt impelled to raise my 
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om and face my tormentor. On 
this occasion, my upward glance to 
the gallery, from whence proceeded 
the annoyance, lasted only one mo- 
ment. Strangers were a very rare 
sight in Carsthew Church. Some- 
times perhaps some friend of the 
Miss fenthal’s brother, vulgar as 
himself, or a young clergyman stay- 
ing with Mr. Bradford at the rectory ; 
but my fleeting glance at the gallery 
told me that its occupant was unlike 
anyone I had ever seen there before. 
In the momentary glance I gave I 
could not have said whether he was 
old or young. My whole attention 
was absorbed by the fact that the 
picture that had fascinated my 
childish fancy was there bodily be- 
fore me. It was a Velasquez, the 
gem of our picture gallery, a full- 
sized portrait of Philip of Spain, and 
its dark beauty had always a peculiar 
attraction for me. I am afraid the 
scorching words from the pulpit 
begin to sound a little dim in my 
ears. I raise myself in my dark 
corner, and hazard another timid 
look in the direction of the gallery. 
Two dark glowing eyes meet mine, 
and I shrink back abashed. But 
now the thin wiry voice is getting 
more and more impressive. He is 
tracing the deathbed of those who 
neglecting their mission, or using it 
only for their own mortal ends, their 
sinful views, come before their Maker 
with empty hands, or worse again 
with the souls they have shipwrecked 
and lost, and that might have been 
theirs to save. He almost shrieked 
out his last exordium as he implored 
of us to think of this while yet there 
was time, to purify our souls from 
the dross of worldly gain, to set aside 
earthly love and human passion, and 
to unite in one common bond to draw 
souls toGod. As he concludes, there 
is almost a hushed murmur through 
the congregation, and heartfelt sobs 
are audible. We are in that excited 
state that leads to the shriekings and 
hysterics of a revival. It is over, 
and I prepare to depart. In the 
mental agitation caused by the clos- 
ing peroration I had forgotten my 
Velasquez ; but I was not free from 
human passions, and as I left the 
church 
an undefinable blank falls upon me. 
Whilst I have been at my devotions, 
the clouds have gathered menac- 
ingly, and to any close observer all the 


looked. He was gone, and ° 
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signs and tokens of an approaching 
storm are evident; but L am not 
given to meteorological observations, 
and pursue my homeward course 
undisturbed. As I leave the church- 
yard I see just in front of me Philip 
(as I call him in my mind) walking 
leisurely along in front of me on the 
very path that I have to take. An 
unaccountable dislike to encounter 
him comes over me. I did not 
analyze the feeling ; but I think the 
shabbiness of my attire had some- 
thing to do with it. I gave way to 
the impulse at once, and turned in 
an opposite direction. It led me 
further from home, but I was well 
acquainted with all the roads, and 
my wanderings were so unchecked 
that my absence would cause no 
remark. I walked on in not an 
unpleasant reverie. My thoughts 
were a strange medley—the words 
of the preacher and the face of the 
Velasquez all mingled. What was 
my mission ? I said to myself. Would 
I ever exercise power or influence 
over anyone? The world and its 
joys held a tight hold over my heart, 
but still I thought I could do a great 
deal for those I loved. I was in the 
humour for sacrifice, and falling gra- 
dually into my usual strain of reflec- 
tion I fancied myself endowed with 
enormous wealth from some un- 
known source, and revelled in the 
imaginary restoration of my parents 
to their fitting place in society all by 
my means. A low angry growl of 
thunder disturbed my meditations, 
and the splash, splash of large rain- 
drops ; these premonitory symptoms 
of the coming storm were soon fol- 
lowed by loud claps of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning ; the whole 
sky seemed on fire. I was all my 
life a terrible coward in a thunder- 
storm, and my natural weakness was 
greatly heightened by the excited 
state of my nervous system. It 
seemed to me as if I heard angry 
voices in the storm, and that an 
outraged God was about to annihi- 
late the world. I was afraid to go 
on, I was afraid to turn back; I 
did not know what to do. The 
drenching rain soaking me through 
and through forces me to get to the 
friendly shelter of a large tree on the 
roadside ; but here I am pursued by 
a new terror. I suddenly remember 
hearing of a poor girl who, some 
summers previous, had met her 
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death in a thunder-storm. Her 
body was a mass of blackened cin- 
ders, and I had often been shown 
the dried up and blasted tree. I 
hastily quit my place of refuge, but 
the driving rain and wind will not 
let me move. Scared and terrified 
I crouch dewn on the roadside, cover 
up my head in my cloak, while a 
terrific peal of thunder breaks and 
reverberates in a long echo through 
the distant hills. I think my last 
hour is come, when suddenly my 
strained ears catch the sounds of dis- 
tant wheels. Some farmer, perhaps, 
who will take pity on me, and take 
me home. It comes nearer; the 
mist is so great that I cannot see the 
vehicle ; but I make frantic signs to 
the driver, and he stops. I am be- 
side itin a moment. ‘Do, for the 
love of heaven, take me in. It is 
only a short way to Carsthew, and 
my father, Mr. Aubrey will give you 
anything you ask.” I must have 
presented a most dilapidated appear- 
ance: my wet garments clinging 
round me; my hat blown off and 
my hair streaming in the wind ; yet 
Sir Benjamin, for he it was, always 
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maintained that “on the moment 
the girl took his heart.” He alighted 
instantly, and handed poor dripping 
me into his carriage, where, much to 
his consternation, I burst into a fit 
of hysterical tears that nothing could 
check, while my laughter was at 
the same time excited by the funny 
manner in which the little old man 
kept on repeating ‘“‘ My dear lady, 
now don’t, pray; don’t, pray, my 
dear lady ;” but he really was kind, 
and by the time we arrived at Cars- 
thew I was more composed and on 
very good terms with my rescuer. 
I soon made out that my father was 
well known to him, and it was quite 
evident from the embarrassment of 
their meeting that some unpleasant- 
ness was connected with their ac- 
quaintance. 

After this Sir Benjamin became a 
constant visitor at our house, coming 
and going much as he thought best ; 
paying long visits in which he spoke 
but little, and in about a fortnight 
from that memorable Sunday, much 
to my astonishment, he perpetrated 
the act of folly which I have related 
in the first chapter. 


THE OLD RUSSIAN ARMY—FIELD-MARSHAL SUVAROFF, 


Since the date when Russia began 
to force herself on the notice of 
Western Europe, under the restless 
ambition of Peter the Great and his 
successors, she has been considered as 
essentially a military nation, achiev- 
ing conquest -by the strong hand, and 
overrunning vast countries with ap- 

arentlyexhaustlessarmies. It would 
be idle to deny the glories of Pultowa 
and Cunersdorff, with the triumphant 
issue of the campaign of Moscow, in 
1812. To conquer Charles XIL., to 
defeat Frederic of Prussia in a pitched 
field, and to foil Napoleon ina gigan- 
tic invasion, are deeds of arms to 
which a comparatively young and 
growing nation may point with 
exulting pride. But, although Russia 
has carried on successful wars, and 
multiplied her power and territory by 
the sword, she has produced but one 
great general—Suvaroff. 

There are not wanting those who 
deny even his claim to the title. 
They call him a mere savage sabreur, 
a mountebank, an enthusiast, an in- 


spired idiot, a madman; but they 
cannot deny that he gained every 
battle—and they were many—in 
which he commanded, that he took 
every fortress of which he personally 
directed the siege, and that he beat 
good soldiers under renowned leaders. 
Uniform success during a long career 
cannot truly be ascribed to accident 
or eccentricity. We must assign it to 
a higher cause. 

Suvaroff was reckless of wasting 
life, either as regarded his own troops 
or those of the enemy. But’ he 
thoroughly understood the temper of 
the men he led, and possessed a rare 
faculty of winning and preserving 
theirattachment. With small forces 
he laughed at any amount of odds, 
pushed aside the most formidable ob- 
stacles, seized opportunities with in- 
tuitive quickness as they arose inci- 
dentally at the moment, and turned 
them to account with the rapidity of 
lightning. He is not to be judged by 
rule or comparison. His genius was 
peculiar to himself, and defies 
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measurement by any fixed standard. 
He was made for Russia, but would 
have been less suited to France or 
England. No leader ever practised 
more completely what Napoleon pro- 
nounced the crowning test of military 
skill---“ to march ten leagues, fight a 
general action, and march ten leagues 
more in pursuit.” He ‘never struck 
half blows, or satisfied himself with 
simply defeating unless he could 
utterly destroy hisopponent. Letus 
now take a brief review of his cha- 
racter and achievements, and judge 
the man fairly by what he did with 
the means at his disposal. The ma- 
terials are abundant, and there is no 
reason to mistrust the authorities. 

The family of Suvaroff was origi- 
nally from Sweden, and of noble 
descent. Basil Suvaroff, the father 
of the future field-marshal, was the 
godson of Peter the Great. At his 
death he enjoyed the combined ranks 
of general, count, and _ senator. 
Alexander Suvaroff, the subject of 
this memoir, was born in 1730. His 
father destined him for the law, but 
his own early inclinations impelled 
him to the profession of a soldier. 
At the age of twelve his name was 
inscribed on the roll of the Russian 
army, but he remained at home for a 
few years more to complete his edu- 
cation. It may appear strange to 
those who have been accustomed to 
associate with the name of Suvaroff, 
the idea of a rude, ignorant Calmuck, 
to be told that he was a good scholar, 
well read in the ordinary classics, and 
fond of scientific research. He ac- 
quired languages with great facility, 
and spoke German, French, and 
Italian as if they had been his native 
tongues. He became also well ac- 

uainted with those of Moldavia, 

oland, and Turkey, and could con- 
verse in many of the dialects peculiar 
to the people amongst whom he was 
thrown by the vicissitudes of a mili- 
tary life. 

A law of Peter the Great required 
that every Russian subject, no matter 
how exalted his birth, who entered 
the military or naval service, should 
commence in the lowest rank. At 
sixteen Suvaroff carried a musket in 
the guards of General Seimonoff; in 
1747 he became a corporal, in 1749 a 
sergeant. In 1754 he received his 
first commission as lieutenant, and in 
1756 was appointed to the command 
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of Memel, having stepped rapidly u 
to the grade of lieutenant-colonel. 
He had reached his twenty-ninth 
year before he saw a battle-field, and 
made his first campaign during the 
seven years’ war against the Prussians 
in 1759. He was present in the great 
fight at Cunersdorff, and at the cap- 
ture of Berlin, by Totleben ; but on 
these occasions, although his bravery 
was remarked, he found no opportu- 
nity of acquiring personal distinction. 
On the 5th of May, 1762, peace was 
concluded between the King of 
Prussia and the Russians. During 
the two last years of the war Suvaroft 
commanded a detached body of light 
infantry, and conducted several par- 
tizan operations of considerable im- 
portance with a skill and successful 
daring which drew on him universal 
notice. When hostilities ceased,Count 
Panin, whocommanded in Pomerania, 
despatched him to St. Petersburgh 
with some important returns and a 
special letter of recommendation to 
the empress. She received him gra- 
ciously, and presented him with a 
colonel’s commission, written by her 
own hand. In 1768 he was advanced 
to the rank of brigadier. The struggle 
with the confederates of Poland hav- 
ing just then commenced, Suvaroff 
was ordered to repair with all speed 
to the frontiers of that kingdom. 
Throughout the whole war he took 
the lead, although nominally in an 
inferior post. In 1770 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of major-general, 
and before the year concluded re- 
ceived from the Empress Catherine 
the Orders of St. Anne and St. 
George. While conducting one of the 
operations on the Vistula he missed 
the pontoon in leaping from the 
bank, and falling into the river, was 
in imminent danger of being drowned. 
A grenadier, after fruitlessattempts to 
save him, and when he was almost at 
the last gasp, at length seized a lock 
of his hair and drew him tothe side ; 
but, in getting out of the water, he 
struck his chest violently against a 
raft or cross-beam of the pontoon, 
which produced a violent contusion 
that threatened his life, and under 
the consequences of which he suffered 
for several months. 
* On the night of the 11th of No- 
vember, 1771, Suvaroff fought and 
won the brilliant action of Stalowitz, 
in which he was outnumbered by five 
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toone. Towards the end of January, 
1772, the confederates surprised and 
took the castle and city of Cracow. 
In the course of the following night 
Suvaroff, who had been apprised of 
the disaster, arrived and pushed into 
the town without any delay or preli- 
minary dispositions. The enemy sal- 
lied from the castle, and were re- 
pulsed by the Russians with great 
slaughter. The castle of Cracow 
stood upon an eminence. The defen- 
sive fortifications consisted only of a 
wall with a ditch beneath. The gar- 
rison amounted to one thousand men. 
Suvaroff’s force only numbered eight 
hundred infantry, with a small de- 
tachment ofhorse. Hissiege materiel 
vas contemptible, and one or two 
attemptsat an assault were vigorously 
repulsed. While these operations were 
in progress, Suvarotf went off with a 
small party to engage a body of Li- 
thuanians who were coming to the 
relief of Cracow. He encountered 
them on the banks of the Vistula, 
with the river in their rear, and having 
broken their ranks by an impetuous 
charge, drove many of them into the 
stream, where they perished. It was 
a short action of close hand-to-hand 


fighting, in which Suvaroff nearly met 
his death in a personal encounter. 
A Polish officer rushed upon him, and 
having discharged both his pistols 
without effect, made a blow at his 
head with his sabre which the gene- 


ral parried with his own. At that 
moment a Russian curassier gallopped 
up and struck the Pole from his 
horse. The confederates left one 
hundred slain upon the field, three 
hundred were drowned in the river, 
fifty were made prisoners, and the 
rest disappeared and were heard of 
no more. The garrison of the castle 
surrendered on terms, and the war 
was at an end. 

Before the close of 1772, the long 
contest with Turkey, which had 
lulled into a truce and a fruitless 
congress, suddenly rekindled. The 
command in chief was given to Field 
Marshal Romanzoff. Suvaroff led a 
division to the advanced positions 
within a mile and a half of the 
Danube, opposite to the important 
fortress of Turtukay, situated on the 
right bank of the river. He had con- 
structed seventeen boats in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he conveyed upon 
carts drawn by oxen to a convenient 
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spot down the stream, where the 
troops were to be embarked. Su- 
varoff, seeing all in readiness, and 
not wishing to anticipate the ap- 
pointed hour, wrapt himself in his 
cloak and lay down a few yards from 
his men to get a little repose. Just 
before day-break he heard the cry of 
Allah! Il Aah! very near the spot. 
He instantly started up and saw a 
body of Spahis rushing towards him 
with uplifted sabres. He had but a 
moment to leap on his horse and 
gallop off with all speed. Assisted by 
Seminsky he brought the Cossacks to 
the charge, but the Turks proved too 
heavy for them and they were con - 
pelled to give way. Suvaroff then 
led up two squadrons of his own re- 
giment of Carabineers, who broke the 
Spahis and pursued them to the 
river, where throwing themselves 
into the large boats in which they 
had silently crossed, they escaped in 
confusion. The Russian infantry took 
no share in this enjoyment, which 
cost the Turks one-fourth of their 
number, including the Bimbasha or 
commander, who was taken prisoner. 
This was the first introduction of 
Suvaroff to the Turks, with whom his 
name not long after became a bug- 
bear as formidable as that of Richard 
Cceur de Lion to the Saracens of the 
crusading ages, or Malbrook to the 
refractory French children of a more 
recent period. 

The Russian general, finding his plan 
discovered, changed his tactics without 
loss oftime. Assoonas darkness closed 
on the day of this cavalry action, he 
embarked his troops on the Artisch, 
dropped down to its confluence with 
the Danube, and made good his land- 
ing on the right bank of the latter in 
defiance of a heavy fire from the 
Turkish batteries. The enemy’s in- 
trenchments were then stormed, and 
a height taken possession of which 
commanded all the surrounding 
country. Turtukai now lay at Suva- 
roft’s mercy, and one of his most 
dashing officers, Rehbeck, seized the 
flotilla. The Russians sank the more 
weighty guns in the Danube, as there 
was no time to bring them away, and 
with the brass pieces kept up an in- 
cessant fire on Turtukai. At about 
ten in the morning a large magazine 
of powder blew up. The Turks fled 
with precipitation, and the Russians 
entered on their heels. Suvaroff’s 
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despatch to the field-marshal com- 
manding was original, laconic, and 
characteristic. Itran thus in a Rus- 
sian couplet-— 


“Glory to God! and glory unto you! 
The fort is taken, and I am in it too!” 


Lord Byron, in “Don Juan,” as- 
cribes this or something like it to a 
greater and later achievement, the 
taking of Ismail. But poetryis even 
less authentic than reputed history. 
The empress again congratulated her 
general in an autographic letter, ac- 
companied by two additional orders 
of knighthood. 

The Russians reaped a valuable 
harvest of miscellaneous plunder, as 
well as more portable gold and silver. 
Pillage on his own account was not 
allowed to the private soldier, but 
Suvaroff, well knowing that the rule 
would be evaded, determined to 
legalize the business on a prescribed 
system. Accordingly,in his celebrated 
manualof military instructions, which 
he denominated his “ Catechism,”’ he 
declares that “ Booty isa holy thing !” 
“Tf you take a camp,” says he, “it is 
all yours. If you takea fortress it is 
all yours. But wait for orders before 
Following up this prin- 


you fall to.” I s 
ciple, four persons, with the imple- 
ments and accoutrements of pioneers, 


were selected from each company, 
making forty toa battalion. These 
chosen detachments went regularly 
to work for a given time, and then 
the whole produce was divided in 
due proportions. Other and more 
civilized nations have adopted hints 
from Suvaroft’s catechism. During 
the Peninsular war, the knapsacks of 
the French soldiers who were taken 
prisoners contained plundering tools 
as a regular portion of the kit. 

On the 27th of July, 1773, Suva- 
roff fought and gained a sanguinary 
action, as usual against very superior 
numbers, and when so prostrated by 
fever that it was with difficulty he 
could sit his horse. He was unable 
to walk without a man on each side ; 
his voice was withal so weak that an 
officer of his staff with stentorian 
lungs was selected to repeat his com- 
mands as he uttered them. Before 
he recovered from this attack, and 
with a wound still open in his leg, he 
fell heavily on a wet staircase in the 
convent he occupied as quarters, was 
taken up insensible, and for some 
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time given over. But through the 
care of a skilful physician of Bucha- 
rest, and the soundness of his consti- 
tution, he was able to resume mili- 
tary duty in fifteen days. In April, 
1774, he obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general and the command ofa 
division, which amounted to a corps 
darmée more numerous and better 
equipped than any force he had 
hitherto directed. His plan of opera- 
tions became enlarged in proportion. 
At Kasludgi, not far from Silistria, 
he brought the grand Turkish army 
to action and completely defeated 
them. Suvaroff, like Cesar, never 
considered a victory complete unless 
he gained possession of the enemy’s 
camp. On this occasion he captured 
one of the most complete and beau- 
tiful the Turks had ever formed. 
The tents were new, and all deco- 
rated after their fashion with the 
pictured distinctions of their different 
companies, which they called odas— 
such as lions, stags, horses, and ele- 
phants. Contrary to their usual 
custom, they had left the whole 
standing—in full anticipation of vic- 
tory—and with all its costly append- 
ages. In this battle, which was 
fought on the 11th of June, 1774, and 
decided the war, the Turks out- 
numbered the Russians by three 
to one. The former lost 3,000 in 
killed and wounded, several hun- 
dred prisoners, forty pieces of artil- 
lery, and all their camp equipage. 
Peace was concluded in a few weeks 
after. 

In the mean time internal troubles 
had broken out in Russia. The noted 
impostor, Pugatscheff, who pretended 
to be the deceased Emperor, Peter 
the Third, and whose extraordinary 
personal resemblance favoured the 
cheat, had become so formidable 
that the energy of Suvaroff was 
deemed requisite to put him down. 
From a few followers, his adherents 
had increasad to an army of sixteen 
thousand men. He several times 
defeated the troops of the Empress, 
captured Kazan, the old capital of 
the Empire, and continued his ravages 
for nearly two years, until Moscow 
itself was considered in danger. 
Suvaroff repaired thither from the 


-army of the Danube, and arrived 


during the month of August, 1774. 
The impostor and rebel, or robber, 
as Suvaroff always called him, fought 
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desperately to the last. If beaten and 
put to flight, he reappeared in a fresh 
quarter with recruited power. But 
his fortunes and resources were on 
the wane when he encountered this 
new and formidable opponent. Su- 
varoff surrounded him with detaehed 
parties, by which he was entirely 
circumvented, and finally driven into 
the extensive deserts and heaths of 
the Cossack district of Uralsk. There 
he was betrayed, and delivered up by 
some of his own followers, to Colonel 
Simonoff, who immediately trans- 
ferred him to the hands of the general 
in chief. If the ability of Pugatscheff 
had been equal to his daring, if his 
moderation had kept pace with his 
ower, there was a turning point in 
his career at which he might have 
yossessed himself of Moscow, and 
tome made the Imperial Messalina 
tremble on herthrone. Many wonder- 
ful anecdotes have been related of 
him which need not be repeated here. 
He was a Cossack, born in a village 
on the river Don, and, as it is related, 
having in his early youth assisted a 
young woman in conducting her 


horses to drink at the river, she 
accompanied her acknowledgments 


with a declaration that he would one 
day be emperor. This prophetic 
compliment is said to have worked 
upon his enthusiastic mind, and by 
inflaming ambition, to have produced 
the extraordinary events of his life. 
Suvaroff, having got possession of 
Pugatscheff, accompanied in person 
the troops that escorted his formid- 
able prisoner on his removal from 
Uralsk. During the first part of the 
journey he was inclosed in a large 
cage, placed on a carriage ; but was 
afterwardsremoved toa waggon, along 
with his son, a boy of twelve, who 
inherited, and even at that early age 
displayed the truculent qualities of 
his father. At Sinsbirsk, on the 
Wolga, Suvaroff consigned his cap- 
tive over to Count Panin, who 
ordered him to be conveyed to Mos- 
cow, where he was tried andexecuted 
in due course. A successor of Pugats- 
cheff named Sametrieff, appeared 
not long after, on the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, but he was speedily 
disposed of. 
he subject of our memoir now 
obtained a short respite from his in- 
cessant military service, and turned 
his thoughts, for a time, to domestic 
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life. Before the conclusion of 1774, 
he married Barba Nanowna, Princess 
Prosorouski, daughter of the general, 
Prince Ivan Prosorouski, by whom 
he had two children—a daughter, 
Natalia, who married Count Nicolai 
Zouboff, and a son, Arcadius, who 
received a commission in the Imperial 
Guards, and rose to considerable 
eminence, although never emulating 
the fame of hisfather. It is difficult 
to fancy Suvaroff either as a lover, 
husband, or parent. His stern char- 
acter presents itself rather as the 
antipodes of every social feeling, nor 
could he have had much time for the 
indulgence of tender emotions even 
if capable of feeling them. His life 
was passed in the tent, and he seems 
to have had little sympathy with the 
indulgences of the palace. Without 
believing to their full extent the 
exaggerated stories of his eccentric 
manners and constitutional barbar- 
ism, we cannot avoid the conviction 
that his joviality was that of a tiger 
cat, which fawns on you at one 
moment, and springs at your throat 
in the next, while you are in the act 
of caressing it. 

Suvaroff served a sovereign whose 
portrait stands out from the ordinary 
canvas of human nature almost as 
prominently as his own. Catharine 
the Second was compounded of lust 
and ambition, divided into nearly 
equal proportions. Every action of 
her life turned on this double pivot, 
vibrating alternately between two 
strong passions. She had long had 
her eye upon the Crimea, and deter- 
mined to take the earliest opportunity 
of annexing that peninsula to her 
gigantic empire. It was not enough 
to protect—she desired to possess 
entirely. A pretext for quarrel is 
sasily found when the strong desire 
to trample on the weak. 

Between 1777 and. 1785, Suvaroff 
carried on several successful cam- 
yaigns in the Crimea and on the 
Cuban ; penetrated through the 
greater portion of Circassia, reduced 
many wavering or revolted tribes, and 
planted the Russian standards on the 
confines of Persia, and the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Through- 
out these services his diplomatic skill 
was frequently called into play, and 
gained him as much credit as his 
evolutions in the field. The vic- 
torious general was rewarded by a 
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present from his mistress, of the Star 
of the Order of Alexander, embellished 
with diamonds, and the same which 
had decorated her own person on a 
day of solemn ceremony. She also 
complimented him with a second 
autograph letter, and two more orders, 
making six inall. In the autumn of 
1786, he was promoted tothe military 
rank of commander-in-chief, in the 
new districts of Catharinoslaf, and 
Taurida, which a short time before 
had been called the Crimea. Early 
in 1787, the Empress made a progress 
through these countries, accompanied 
by the Emperor of Germany, Joseph 
the Second, who travelled under the 
title of Count Falkenstein. As he 
always worea white uniform,Suvaroff, 
when first introduced to him, took 
him for a Russian, and accosted him 
with the familiarity of a brother 
officer. This monarch, who was well 
acquainted with the extraordinary 
talents and character of his new 
acquaintance, frequently held long 
private conversations with him upon 
»olitical and military affairs during 
is residence at Cherson with the 
Empress. 

Throughout the proceedings which 
led to the incorporation of the Crimea 
with Russia, it has been calculated, by 
impartial historians, that in addition 
to the ordinary destruction of life in 
the battle-field, thirty thousand 
Tartars, of either sex and every age, 
were indiscriminately slaughtered. 
The presiding genius of cruelty, and 
the director-general of massacre, was 
undoubtedly Potemkin ; but Suva- 
roff seconded him without scruples of 
conscience, and cannot be acquitted 
of an ample share in the wanton effu- 
sion of blood. Hisbrightestlaurels are 
withered by such unnecessary barbar- 
ity, sanctioned by nations, and the dele- 
gated officers of nations claiming to be 
admitted amongst the ranks of civil- 
ized humanity. Theambitious schemes 
of Russia have ever been carried out 
on the most sanguinary principles. 

The Turks, writhing under the 
double-dealing diplomacy by which 
they had been tricked out of their 
influence in the Crimea, and. nothing 
daunted by many defeats, determined 
to watch a favourable opportunity for 
the renewal of war. Without any 
previous declaration of hostilities, 
they embarked the flower of their 
garrison at Ockzakow, and landed 
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them on the 19th of May, 1787, in 
front and rear of the fortress of Kin- 
burn, hoping to surprise and carry 
that important position. But Suva- 
roff was there, and prepared for their 
reception. He immediately marched 
outwith a portion of his inadequate 
garrison to give them battle. After 
a severe contest of nine hours he com- 
pletely annihilated theinvading force, 
Twice the Russians were nearly over- 
powered by numbers ; nevertheless, 
of an army exceeding six thousand 
men, whichthe Turksdisembarked, not 
more than seven hundred escaped to 
relate the story of their discomfiture. 
The rest were either slain or pushed 
headlong into the sea and drowned. 
On a more limited scale the action 
resembled the battle of Aboukir, 
fought by Napoleon, near Alexandria, 
twelve years later. The loss of the 
Russians at Kinburn fell below five 
hundred in killed and wounded. To- 
wards the end of the fight, Suvaroff 
received a musket shot in the left 
arm. There was much effusion of 
blood, and no surgeon at hand to dress 
him. He galloped down to the sea- 
side, and a Cossack officer, who at- 
tended with a small escort, washed 
the wound in salt water, and bound 
it up with his cravat. The general 
then remounted and returned to the 
field of battle. Such was his hardy 
temperament that the next day he 
felt little inconvenience from the hurt. 
The Russians carry on war remorse- 
lessly, but they are prodigal of Ze 
Deums when they have gained a 
victory. Suvaroff did not neglect the 
usual ceremony on this occasion. 
Again he received a congratulatory 
letter from the Empress, accompanied 
by the Order of St. Andrew, the 
highest in the empire. 

In the spring of 1788, Prince 
Potemkin resolved to besiege Ockza- 
kow, for which purpose he assembled 
an army of 40,000 men, the left wing 
of which was intrusted to Suvaroff. 
In one of the Turkish sallies the 
general, being a special mark, received 
a shot in the neck. The wound be- 
came so painful that, thinking it 
mortal, he despatched a messenger 
for a surgeon and a priest. The 
former speedily extracted the ball, and 
found that the services of the latter 
might, for the present, be dispensed 
with. Suvaroff’s horse had received 
several bullets in the body, and died 
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as a soldier was removing the saddle. 
Impatience and anxiety inflamed 
Suvaroffs wound. He had several 
fainting fits, and it became necessary 
to remove him to Kinburn. Symp- 
toms of gangrene appeared, accom- 
panied by fever and jaundice ; yet 
though three weeks under the sur- 
geon’s care he never kept his bed, and 
steadily refused medicines of every 
kind. All pharmaceutics he considered 
intentional poisons. “Dread the 
hospital,” he says in his catechism ; 
“German physic stinks from afar, 
and is good for nothing. For the 
healthy, drink, air, and food ; for 
the sick, food, air, and drink.” Be- 
fore he recovered, he again very 
narrowly escaped destruction from an 
explosion in the powder-magazine, 
which was filled with charged bombs, 
grenades, and various other combus- 
tibles. A shell fell in the chamber 
where he was sitting, tore his bed, 
broke down a part of the wall, and 
wounded him in the face, breast, and 
knee. Some lost their lives, and 
many were severely maimed. Ockza- 
kow was carried by assault on the 
6th of December, but Suvaroff was 
not present at the capture. 

In 1789the Austrians joined Russia 
in the Turkish war. Prince Cobourg 
and Suvaroff were appointed to com- 
mand, and acted together with the 
most perfect cordiality and brilliant 
success. Two great battles were 
fought and won by the allies; one 
at Forhani on the 21st of July, an- 
other at Rymnik on the 22nd of 
September. In the latter the Turks 
were completely routed, and no 
quarter being given on account of their 
immense numerical superiority, the 
slaughter was unusually great, while, 
in comparison, few prisoners were 
taken. The Grand Vizier, in the ac- 
count sent to the Sultan, named his 
loss at 23,000, including deserters. 
In this extraordinary action, fought 
by twenty-five thousand men against 
nearly five times their number, the 
combined army suffered a loss so small 
as to be almost ludicrous. The Aus- 
trians had 150 men killed, including 
a few officers, and 300 wounded. The 
Russian slain amounted to fifty- 
seven, one Cossack officer, and 110 
wounded. They took sixty-eight pieces 
of cannon, twelve mortars, a portion 
of the siege artillery, 100 standards, 
and a vast quantity of ammunition, 
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rovisions, and cattle. The imme- 
iate consequences were the taking 

of Bender and Belgrade. The Aus- 

trians confessed that theirslow tactics 
received an irresistible impulse from 
the energy of their new ally. 

Suvaroff was invested by the 
Emperor Joseph the Second with the 
dignity of Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. His own sovereign rewarded 
him with a sword and a branch of 
laurel enriched with diamonds. The 
two presents were valued at sixty 
thousand roubles. He also received 
the diploma of Count of the Empire 
of Russia, and the honorary title of 
Rymnikski, a surname derived from 
his victory, in imitation of the similar 

ractice adopted by the ancient 
omans. 

The successes of Suvaroff had far 
exceeded expectation. The Turks 
were so beaten that they began to 
despair ; but a most important con- 
re was yet coveted by the Empress 

atharine—the fortress of Ismail. 

Tulcia, Kilia, and Isaccia, fell as pre- 
liminaries, but as long as the crescent 
waved over the towers of Ismail, the 
northern entrauce of the Danube was 
precariously held by Russia. The 
place had been invested for several 
months, butthe siege languished from 
want of sufficient inateriel, from the 
bad weather, and the advanced state 
of the season. The Russians had 
already sacrificed ten thousand men 
in the fruitless attempt. Potemkin 
became impatient, and his Imperial 
Mistress sighed anxiously for another 
trophy. In December, 1790, the 
minister and favourite directed Suvar- 
off, then at Galatz, to complete the 
work in person, and condensed his 
instructions in this short, pithy sen- 
tence :—“ You will take Ismail at 
whatever cost.” 

Suvaroff’s army by sea and land 
consisted of 23,000 men, one-half of 
which were Cossacks, and at least a 

uarter were on the sick list. The 

urkish garrison amounted to 43,000, 
animated by religious enthusiasm, 
national hatred, and a conviction that 
Ismail was impregnable. Suvaroff 
neither made light of, nor attempted 
to blind himself to the difficulties of 
his task ; but he determined to sur- 
mount them. Without losing a mo- 
ment, he ordered forty scaling ladders 
and two thousand fascines to be in- 
stantly prepared on the spot, while 
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parties were despatched to bring up 
others from places where they had 
been commanded. In the meantime 
the troops were exercised during the 
night in the use and application of 
these implements. The Paustene had 
no siege artillery, and were forced to 
supply the want by mounting forty 
twelve pounders, and smaller pieces, 
in batteries erected about 220 feet 
fromthetown. These batteries were 
only a feint to persuade the Turks 
that a regular siege was intended, 
while Suvaroff’s intention was to risk 
all on a furious escalade. 

Ismail, which was more than one 
mile in circumference, from the Da- 
nube round to the river again, stretch- 
ing half a mile along the bank, had 
eight regular bastions. The ramparts 
were generally eighteen feet high, and 
in some places twenty-four. The wet 
ditch or moat, supplied from the 
river, had an average depth of forty 
feet. Near the town was a lofty stone 
cayalier, capable of holding one 
thousand men. The Russian army 
lay in a semicircular form, half a mile 
from the town. Admiral Ribas com- 
manded the Danube, and two days 
before the assault, succeeded in burn- 
ing or ane, all the remaining 
yessels of the Turkish flotilla. The 
Seraskier, Anderslei Basha, held com- 
mand in Ismail, with seven sultans 
or khans under him. The Grand 
Vizier had issued a firman forbid- 
ding surrender in any case or emer- 
gency whatever. No quarter was 
expected on either side, and a con- 
test unexampled in obstinacy was 
naturally looked for. 

On the 9th of December, Suvaroff 
went through the formality of a 
summons ; to which the Seraskier 
replied with contemptuous defiance, 
andinorientalstyle, “thatthe Danube 
would cease to flow, and the heavens 
bow down to the earth, before Ismail 
would surrender to the dogs of 
Moscow.” Suvaroff closed the ne- 
gotiation with a polite rejoinder, in 
which he intimated “that he had 
gworn by every saint in the Russian 
calendar, that the plough should 
shortly pass over what was once 
faneil and that unless the white flag 
was instantly hung out, the place 
Lan be taken by assault, and every 
man, woman, and child within the 
wallg Put to the sword.” : 

“On the same day, the Russian 
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general assembled a council of war, 
at which, as usual, the junior officers 
delivered their opinions first. He 
addressed them in a concise and 
perfectly intelligible speech. Suvaroff 
was not an orator who indulged in 
platitudes, or wasted words when 
action was called for. “My children,” 
said he, “we are not met to deliberate 
on an operation which may be de- 
ferred, but on the necessity of taking 
a strong place, the possession of which 
will decide the war. Twice has the 
Russian army already laid siege to 
Ismail, and twice it has retreated 
from the walls. The third time, 
nothing remains for us but to conquer 
or die with glory.” These few words 
sufficed, and the assault was unani- 
mously decided on. But Potemkin 
began to hesitate. He trembled lest 
he should have imposed on Suvaroff 
a task which even Ais genius and 
fortune might find too difficult. A 
second despatch said, “If you are not 
certain of success, do not risk the 
enterprize.” Suvaroff replied, “My 
plan is fixed. It would be shameful 
to retire without entering the place.” 
During that same evening, some 
Cossacks deserted to the enemy, and 
conyeyed intelligence which placed 
them on their guard. Suvaroff formed 
his army in nine distinct columns, 
who were to advance simultaneously. 
Six were from the land forces, three 
drawn from the fleet. At three in 
the morning of the 22nd of December, 
a single musket was fired, as a signal 
for everyone to be in readiness ; at 
four, a second shot instructed the 
columns to form ; at five, a third sent 
them impetuously to the assault. 
Suvaroff, with his staff, placed himself 
in the centre, between the intervals, 
thathe might seeand directeverything. 
Had he delayed another day, he must 
have renounced the attempt alto- 
gether. For on the same evening a 
thick fog arose, incidental to the 
climate, which continued throughout 
the rest of the winter. From this 
cause, the ground became so slippery 
that it would have been impossible 
to mount the ramparts. General 
Lascy, with the second division, sur- 
mounted the works before him in 
less than an hour, but he was not 
supported with sufficient rapidity, and 
had nearly been overpowered b 
numbers before relief arrived. He 


held hig advantage, however, and 
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finally prevailed, although opposed 
by at least ten thousand men, accom- 

anied by many women armed with 
ong poniards. By eight o’clock the 
Russians were masters of all the 
bastions, and the fortress was in their 

ower. But the contest continued 
or some time. longer in the town, the 
streets, and the public squares. By 
four, P.M., all opposition was over, for 
the Turkish garrison had ceased to 
exist. 

Then followed scenes of horror, 
equalled only by those which occurred 
at the sacking of Magdeburgh, under 
Tilly, in 1631. The pen cannot ex- 
aggerate, although the hand trembles 
to record them. Suvaroff had in- 
flamed his soldiers by the promise 
of indiscriminate plunder for three 
whole days, and the promise was 
more than redeemed. “My bre- 
thren,” said he, “‘ no quarter must be 
given, for provisions are dear and 
scarce.” A full account of this 
tremendous exploit, with all its har- 
rowing details, may be found in 
Castlenau’s work, entitled “ Histoire 
de la Nouvelle Russie,” in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” inthe “Memoirs 
of the Prince de Ligne ;” in the “ Life 
of Suvaroff, in German, by Frederick 
Anthing ;” and though last not least, 
in the glowing poetry of Lord Byron. 
Tweddell says in his “ Remains” 
—quoted by Lord Byron in a note— 
that when he met the renowned 
conqueror in the Ukraine, he asked 
him, in the course of conversation, if 
after the massacre at Ismail, he was 
perfectly satisfied with all that had 
taken place. He replied, that he went 
back and wept in his tent. 

The loss of the Russians, in the 
actual assault, according to the official 
report—which is not to be relied on 
implicitly—consisted of 1,830 killed, 
and 2,500 wounded. A sum total 
considerably less than that of the Eng- 
lish at thestorming of Badajoz,in 1812, 
and bearing no proportion to the casu- 
alties of the allies on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1855, at the Malakoff and 
Redan. Of the Turks, 33,000 were 
killed or dangerously wounded, and 
about 10,000 were mustered as prison- 
ers, when the fighting was over. Of so 
large a garrison, one man only escaped. 
Being slightly hurt, and having fallen 
intothe Danube, heaccidentallycaught 
hold of a plank on which he saved 
himself. It was this solitary fugitive 
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who carried to the Grand Vizier the 
first news of the loss of Ismail. 

the list of slain must be included 
6,000 women and children. 2,000 
Christians of Moldavia and Armenia, 
and 500 Jews. Amongst the bodies 
were found those of the six Sultans 
and the Seraskier. 

Although it was the dead of winter, 
much precaution became necessary 
to prevent the unexampled heap of 
corpses from occasioning epidemic 
disorder and even plague. The 
10,000 prisoners, therefore, were em- 
ployed in carrying off the bodies of 
their countrymen and of their horses. 
As pits could not be dug quickly 
enough, they were all thrown into the 
Danube, and the whole business was 
completed in the course of six days. 
The Russians interred their own 
dead, according to the custom of the 
Greek Church, without the walls of 
the fortress. Ismail, at the time of 
the capture, was full of costly stores 
and riches. Amongst other trophies 
were 10,000 horses, many of great 
beauty and value, with housings 
magnificently embroidered. The 
quantity of private plunder it was 
impossible to ascertain. The total 
value of what came into the public 
stock was estimated at ten millions 
of piastres. Suvaroff—who, whatever 
faults of inhumanity he might be 
stained with, had no tinge of personal 
avarice-——abstained, according to his 
invariable custom, from appropriating 
to himself the smallest article. He 
did not even take a horse. Satisfied 
with the glory he had gained, he de- 
parted from the scene of his triumph, 
unincumbered as he arrived. 

This unique warrior had his own 
peculiar notions of what duty and 
patriotism required from him. Ex- 
termination he considered humanity, 
as it brought the horrors of war to a 
more rapid conclusion. With him 
the end always sanctified the means. 
Yet there were Russian generals 
more constitutionally cruel. Com- 
pared to Kaminskoi, Suvaroff was a 
oon Even Potemkin objected to 
the extreme measures of the former, 
and removed him from command. 
Not content with plundering every 
place he took, he consigned it imme- 
diately to the flames. He had a 
special malice against clericals and 

riests of every persuasion, whom he 
Saeed like so many drenghe ani- 
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mals to the baggage waggons of his 
army. The Jews were also favourite 
objects of his fury. These he mar- 
tyred wholesale, by stripping them 
naked in the depth of winter, and 
pouring cold water upon their heads. 

Ismail remained in the hands of 
the Russians from 1790 until 1855. 
The treaty concluded in that year, 
stipulated for its restoration with a 

rt of the frontier of Bessarabia, to 

urkey. But the Russians had pre- 
viously dismantled and suffered it to 
fall into dilapidation, so that as a 
stronghold almost insulated, it is of 
little value to the Sultan. The Rus- 
sian emperor was scarcely beaten 
enough to have given up a valuable 
jewel unless with lustre considerably 
dimmed. The great exploit of Suva- 
roff led to peace in the following year. 
Russia was enchanted and Europe 
dazzled. The wholesale slaughter of 
the Paynim was softened under the 
pretext of religious fanaticism and 
retaliation. Potemkin, the Sejanus 
of modern history, died at Cherson, 
a few months before the close of the 
war. 

During a short interval of repose, 
Suvaroff was appointed to govern the 
ceded provinces in the south. But 
events soon called him back to the 
more congenial atmosphere of arms, 
in which his life was almost entirely 
passed. In 1794 the Polish insur- 
rection under Kosciusko had become 
so formidable that the presence of 
Russia’s most able commander was 
deemed necessary to end a struggle 
which had continued too long and 
with very dubious results. Kosciusko 
had recently lost a general action, 
but the Russians and Prussians to- 
gether were compelled to abandon 
the siege of Warsaw. Suvaroff re- 
ceived orders to march with all pos- 
sible speed to the interior of Poland. 
With a small force of eight thousand 
men he traversed five hundred miles 
within three weeks. Being joined at 
Kowel by the corps of Buxhowden 
and Markoff, which raised his entire 
force to 12,000, he fought and won 
the battles of Kobrin, Koupizzi, and 
Brezcia, to the utter bewilderment of 
Serakowski, the Polish ne op- 

to him, who scarcely believed 

e could have traversed half the 
distance which separated them. 

When the news of the total defeat 
and dispersion of the Polish army at 
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Brezcia reached Warsaw, every one 
then believed that the Russian troops 
were commanded by the same dread- 
ful Suvaroff who had taken Ismail. 
Until then, to avert discouragement, 
it had been sedulously circulated that 
he was dead, and his successor a mere 
namesake without his renown or 
ability. The victor of Brezcia, hav- 
ing dispersed the enemy in his front 
and on his flanks, pushed on with the 
utmost rapidity to form a junction 
with the corps of Fersen under the 
walls of Warsaw. He had suffered 
little comparatively in the field, but 
his numbers were reduced by the 
necessity of occupying two or three 
important posts, and by leaving de- 
tachments to guard his numerous 
prisoners. Kosciusko saw that his 
only chance depended on striking a 
blow before Fersen was reinforced. 
The latter general outmanceuvred and 
attacked him at Matschuwitz, on the 
8th of October, 1794, with a veteran 
army supported by cavalry and artil- 
lery. The Poles fought long and 
desperately, but were finally over- 
powered. Kosciusko did all that 
skill and courage could effect to 
redeem the day, and at last became a 
wounded prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies. As he fell exhausted 
on the ground, he exclaimed pro- 
phetically, “Finis Polonie!” He 
was well treated by his captors and 
removed to St. Petersburgh. The 
remnants of the Polish armies threw 
themselves into Warsaw, which capi- 
tal within a few days after the battle 
saw itself beleaguered for the second 
time by the combined troops of Suva- 
roff and Fersen. The whole Russian 
force under the former now amounted 
to about 22,000 men. Suvaroft im- 
mediately commenced preparations 
for the assault of Praga, the fortified 
suburb and key of Warsaw, on the 
“ae bank of the Vistula. 

his suburb and intrenched camp 
embraced a space sufficient for a field 
of battle. The garrison consisted of 
30,000 men. At five o’clock on the 
morning of the 22nd of October, 1794, 
Suvaroff advanced at the head of 
22,000 Russians, from his camp at 
Kobylka, and by ten carried and 
ranged his troops round Praga, a 
little beyond cannon shot, where they 
encamped. Towards midnight bat- 
teries were erected in front of the 
different corps, mounting in all eighty- 
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six pieces. They opened at daybreak 
on the following morning, but the 
Poles replied faintly, being utter] 
confounded by the rapidity wit 
which the Russians had pushed their 
operations. At five, on the morning 
of the 24th, Suvaroff led his troops to 
the attack in seven distinct columns. 
He himself took post on a height 
where he could command a full view 
of everything that passed at the 
distance of about a verst from the 
nearest of the enemy’s works. He 
had no expectation of a surprise, and 
several of his columns were exposed 
to the cross fire of more than one bat- 
tery as they advanced. After a 
desperate combat of four hours the 
assault at every point was crowned 
with the most complete success, and 
the Russians had penetrated into the 
midst ofthe suburb. They then com- 
menced a terrible carnage in the 
streets, which ran with blood. The 
most dreadful of these scenes was the 
wholesale massacre of several thou- 
sand men who were intercepted in 
their flight on the banks of the Vis- 
tula. Three thousand four hundred 
prisoners survived. The remainder 
were killed with the sword and 
bayonet, or perished in the river 
before the eyes of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, who, from the opposite bank, 
vainly stretched forth their hands to 
save them. 

Suvaroff, by the indiscriminate 
slaughter at Ismail, had acquired 
throughout Europe, together with 
the character of a great conqueror, 
that of a remorseless butcher. There 
was foundation for the charge, but it 
has been exaggerated. When a for- 
tified position or town is taken by 
storm, few generals can check the 
fury of their men ; and the prospect 
or promise of plunder, although un- 
lawful even amidst the inevitable 
calamities of war, has been held out 
as an inducement before and after 
the career of the invincible Russian. 

There are few examples in history 
of a military operation so boldly con- 
ceived, so skilfully and daringly per- 
formed, or so important in conse- 
quences, as that which we have just 
related. In a single day it extin- 
guished the insurrection, caused the 
overthrow of a throne, and rivetted 
the chains of Poland. We may 
mourn the result, but it would be 
absurd to deny the skill and intre- 
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pidity which combined to strike such 
a decisive blow. 

It has been printed in responsible 
works, assuming the character of his- 
tory, that after the “siege and de- 
struction of Warsaw,” Suvaroff cruelly 
butchered 30,000 Poles, of all ages 
and conditions, in cold blood, on the 
8th of November, 1794. The date, 
the destruction, and ‘the butchery 
are all equally fallacious. The un- 
fortunate King Stanislaus saw from 
his capital the storming of Praga, and 
on the following day several leading 
members of the magistracy arrived 
in the Russian camp to treat for terms 
of surrender, which were soon con- 
cluded. On the one side there was 
no alternative but complete submis- 
sion; the conqueror, on the other 
hand, dictated with more forbearance 
than might have been expected. Full 
security of person and property was 
solemnly guaranteed to the inhabi- 
tants, with oblivion for the past. 

On the morning of the 9th of 
November, Suvaroff made his trium- 

hal entry into the capital of Poland. 
He was received by the body of 
magistrates in their habits of cere- 
mony, and the keys of the city were 
resented to him on a velvet cushion. 

e seized and eagerly pressed them 
to his lips. Then, holding them up 
towards heaven, he exclaimed in a 
loud and vehement tone, “ Ae 
God! I render thee thanks that 
have not been compelled to purchase 
the keys of this place at a price as 
dear as’ ——here his voice failed him, 
and turning his face towards 
his cheeks were instantly bathed with 
tears. Was this acting or emotion ¢ 
It might be either, for Suvaroff was 
sometimes accessible to a fit of real 
feeling. As he passed along the 
crowded streets, many of the common 

eople threw themselves before the 
feet of his horse, extended their arms 
towards him, and rent the air with 
shouts of “Long live the Empress 
Catharine! Long live the invincible 
Suvaroff !” The patriot army was no 
more; but the citizens for whom their 
blood had been poured out like 
water, yielding to stern necessity, 
hugged and clanked the chains they 
were unable to break. , 

The day after his public entry into 
Warsaw, the Russian chief visited 
King Stanislaus in state. Contrary 
to his usual custom, he, on this special 
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occasion, wore his gala uniform and 
exhibited all his orders. At the re- 
quest of the ill-fated shadow of a 
monarch, he released several hundred 
officers, and extended further indul- 
gences to the remnant of the Polish 
armies which still kept together. 
Within a week, all the scattered de- 
tachments surrendered, and the 
struggle for independence ceased. 
The Empress rewarded her great 
general with the baton of field- 
marshal, and a patent of precedence 
over all the other officers of the same 
rank. The manner in which he in- 
augurated himself has been related 
as follows :—He assembled all the 
officers of his staff ina large room, in 
which he had previously ranged a 
number of low chairs, something 
after the fashion in which boys place 
themselves in a line to play at leap- 
frog. On each was a label with the 
name of a Russian field-marshal. 
Suvaroff then ordered the letter of 
the Empress to be read, when, hav- 
ing previously stripped himself to 
his under waistcoat and drawers, he 
jumped successively over the chairs, 
and having cleared the last, exclaimed, 
“ Now I am the oldest field-marshal 
in the empire !” Such eccentricity, 
or rather buffoonery, reaches the 
climax of madness. But the story is, 
in all probability, a gross exaggera- 
tion, if not invented altogether. 

The successes of Suvaroff were 
liberally rewarded. From the King 
of Prussia he received the Order of 
the Red and Black Eagle. From the 
Emperor of Germany his portrait set 
in diamonds, valued at sixty thousand 
crowns, and the jewels that decorated 
his field-marshal’s truncheon were 
estimated at a similar sum. The 
Empress Catharine gave him an 
estate of seven thousand male and 
female peasants. When in Decem- 
ber, 1795, he returned to St. Peters- 
burgh, he was lodged, by her express 
command, in the palace of Taurida, 
and served by the officers of the 
court. He had now reached the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, a period when 
soldiers in general are beginning to 
feel the effect of long service both in 
body and mind. But he was still 
active and vigorous, as he had been 
in the prime of his manhood. Scarred 
by wounds, and covered with orders 

of great wealth, rank, and 
reputation, it might have been ex- 
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pected that his public career was 
over, and that for the short residue of 
life he might be permitted to repose 
on his laurels. But he seems to have 
had no such desire. War, with him 
was the breath of his nostrils, and 
the only incense he cared to inhale. 

Catharine died on the 9th of 
November, 1796, and was succeeded 
by her eldest son, Paul. In 1799, 
the Russian autocrat became alarmed 
at the rapid spread of revolutionary 
opinions, and the progress of repub- 
lican France. He therefore deter- 
mined to aid the Austrians in their 
fierce struggle, alternately chequered 
by defeat and victory. Since the de- 
parture of Napoleon for Egypt, the 
fiery valour of the French had been 
several times brought to a stand. 
Moreau had proved himself worthy 
to succeed the victor of Lodi, Arcola, 
and Rivoli; but Championnet and 
Scherer were of much more limited 
capacity. 

Paul was eager for war. The 
faintest sound of such words as 
“liberty and fraternity” disgusted him. 
A genuine autocrat,bornin the purple, 
he had no sympathy for freedom of 
thought or action in any but himself. 
When the Emperor Francis implored 
his assistance, he sent him 25,000 
Russians, who, he firmly believed, 
were capable of driving before them 
the collected armies of Western 
Europe. To these he added Suvaroff 
as leader, and his name alone might 
be valued at an equal number. A 
general counts for an army. It was 
said, we believe, by Wellington, that 
the presence of Napoleon in a cam- 
paign was worth forty thousand 
men. 

On the 16th of April, 1799, the 
renowned Russian, in his seventieth 
year, formed his junction with 
General Melas at Valeggio, not far 
from Verona, and assumed the chief 
command. Theunited force amounted 
to 60,000. Suvaroff instantly formed 
his plans, and proceeded to carry 
them into execution with the sweep 
of asimoom. Detaching 20,000 men 
to blockade Mantua and Peschiera, 
he advanced to attack Moreau, posted 
near Cassano with the main body of 
the French. For the first time he 
measured himself against a general 
of reputation almost equal to his 
own, and an army of veterans who 
had seen many sapguinary fields. It 
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could not now be said that he had to 
deal with a Turkish rabble or undis- 
ciplined Poles. 

During the night of the 26th of 
April, Suvaroff passed the Adda on a 
pontoon bridge, without exciting sus- 
picion, and early on the morning of 
the 27th, Moreau found himself furi- 
ously attacked in front by the Rus- 
sians, while the Austrians succeeded 
in turning his left flank. The French 
were beaten at all points, and on the 
following day the allies entered Milan 
intriumph. General Serrurier, being 
completely cut off, was compelled to 
surrender with the remnant of his 
corps, reduced to 3,000 men. The 
total loss of the French exceeded 
9,000, with thirty-two pieces of can- 
non taken on the field of battle. 
Nearly onthe same ground, the Roman 
consul Caius Flaminius overthrew the 
army of the Insubrian Gauls, two 
thousand and twenty years before. In 
either case the victor fought with a 
river behind him, in direct violation 
of all established rules. Some mili- 
tary critics have said that those who 
won the battle of Cassano did not 
deserve their success; but it has 
never been denied that the losers 
merited their failure. 

The French Directory issued orders 
to Macdonald toevacuate the kingdom 
of Naples and reinforce Moreau with 
hiswhole army. The vigorous genius 
of Suvaroff had completely changed 
the aspect of affairs, and breathed an 
energy into the members of the Aulic 
Council which astonished themselves. 
Early in June, Macdonald crossed the 
Apennines with 35,000 men. Onthe 
10th, 11th, and 12th, he fought three 
actions with the Austrians, under 
Hohenzollern, and won them all, re- 
covering, in consequence, Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, and Placentia. With- 
out a map it is impossible to follow 
or understand clearly the complica- 
tions of this busy campaign. Maps 
and plans are as indispensable as spec- 
tacles to strengthen the eyes of the 
reader when they become confused in 
a labyrinth through which there is no 
passage, without a clue. In all Na- 
poleon’s wars, the map department, 
superintended by Colonel Backler 
D’Albe, was ever a most urgent object 
of his solicitude. When he halted, took 
up his quarters for the night, or 
P tched his tent, his first inquiry was 
or D’Albe, and immediately were 
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spread before him accurate delinea- 
tions of the country occupied by his 
own troops and those of the enemy. 
The positions of each corps were 
marked by pins of different colours. 

Suvaroff at once perceived that 
Macdonald, by his junction with 
Victor, had opened communications 
with Moreau. He determined, if pos- 
sible, to beat his adversaries in detail 
before their concerted plans could be 
matured. Advancing rapidly, with 
something less than 20,000 men, he 
fought three brilliant actions, on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of June, which 
drove Macdonald in confusion from 
the banks of the Tidone and Trebia. 
On the 20th, the French having de- 
camped during the night, the Russian 
head-quarters were established at 
Placentia; by the 23rd the outposts 
were pushed as faras Reggio and Mo- 
dena, while Macdonald retired to the 

osition of Pistoza, from whence he 
had advanced. Suvaroff deserves the 
highest praise for the almost incredi- 
ble speed with which he carried his 
army from the banks of the Bormida 
to the Tidone, and for the vigour with 
which he crushed the hopes of Mac- 
donald on the same spot where Han- 
nibal chastised the foolish confidence 
of Sempronius. 

The modern battle of Trebia has 
many points of siimilitude with that 
which took place between Hannibal 
and the Romans, B.c. 217. Like 
Macdonald, Sempronius arrived from - 
the foot of Italy ; like him, he passed 
the river, and made his attack on the 
very same ground, it is believed, 
which the left wing of the allies oc- 
cupied. Like the Roman, also, hav- 
ing been defeated, he retired to Pla- 
centia. Points of comparison oppo- 
site to these present themselves. The 
army 6f Sempronius had just made 
an uninterrupted march of forty days. 
The soldiers were worn down by fa- 
tigue; 4nd the Consul did not give 
them time to recover. They were led 
into action without rest orfood. The 
army of Suvaroff, in a similar manner, 
arrived on the Trebia by forced 
marches, and had taken no refresh- 
ment when Macdonald commenced 
his attack. The Russiatis, however, 
gained the victory, because Mat- 
donald, although a good general, was 
scarcely a Hannibal, and uvaroff not 
a mediocrity like Sempronius. The 
fighting on the Trebia cost the French 
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4,000 killed, and more than 10,000 
prisoners, of whom a great propor- 
tion were wounded. The Austro- 
Russians, with the exception of pri- 
soners, suffered nearly to the same 
amount. Only seven pieces of can- 
non were lost by the French. The 
citadel of Turin fell, after eight days’ 
siege, and only forty-eight hours of 
close fire. This furnished the proudest 
trophy of Suvaroff’s operations, and 
the most undeniable evidence of his 


success. 

The French forces in the meantime 
retired on the passes of the Bocchetta, 
with Genoa in their rear. During the 
month of July, Suvaroff reduced the 
citadels of Alessandria and Mantua. 
Macdonald returned to France to get 
cured of his wounds. Moreau’s term 
of command having expired, the Di- 
rectory replaced him by Joubert, a 
young general under thirty years of 
age, active, ambitious, and enter- 
prising. Had his life been spared, he 

ssessed talents sufficient to raise 

im to a high rank amongst the 
future dukes and marshals of the 
Empire. Hefrankly requested Moreau 
to stay and aid him with his advice. 
The latter consented at once, thus 
affording a rare example of true 
patriotism, divested of all petty feel- 
ings or personal jealousy. 

Joubert, on assuming command, 
resolved, if possible, to raise the siege 
of Tortona. On the 14th of August 
36,000 men stood in battle order 
within the space bounded by the Bor- 
mida and Scrivia, having their right 
on the latter of these rivers, the 
centre at Novi, and the left on the 
Bormida and Bazzaluzzo. From this 
strong position they commanded the 
roads which traversed the mountains 
and the plain of Marengo, which lay 
along their front. Suvaroff foresaw 
that another victory in the field must 
be gained before Tortona could be his. 
Without interrupting the siege, he 
was able to place 43,000 men in posi- 
tion in the plain between the Scrivia 
and Bormida. The right of the allies 
consisted of 20,000 Austrians, under 
Kray. Suvaroff, with 13,000 Russians, 
occupied the centre, on the direct 
road leading across the plain to Novi. 
The left, under Melas, were encamped 
at Rivolta, covering the siege. 

Ithas been stated, in privateletters, 
that Joubert at first wished to descend 
into the plain and there to offer 
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battle ; but either calling to mind 
the long list of generals who had been 
beaten from quitting a good position, 
he hesitated to give up the advan- 
tage of his own ; or, perhaps, the great 
force of the allies kept him in awe, 
always hoping that some false move- 
ment might afford him an open- 
ing. His decision was judicious, for 
the superiority of the enemy in 
cavalry would have materially in- 
fluenced the fate of the day in a com- 
bat on the level ground. Suvarofif, 
little accustomed to temporize, deter- 
mined, on the other hand, to set aside 
all local disadvantages, and attack 
— early on the morning of the 
15th. 

The dawn of that summer’s day 
ushered in one of the most sanguinary 
and obstinate battles recorded in 
modern history. On either side the 
soldiers were the elite of their 
respective nations, and the generals 
were worthy of leading them. At 
five o'clock Kray and Bellegarde 
marched against the left of the 
French army, where the general in 
chief, anticipating that this would be 
the first point of attack, had stationed 
himself in person. On both sides the 
contest was stoutly maintained. Jou- 
bert, animating his troops by voice 
and example, and leading a charge 
ofinfantry, received, aboutsix o'clock, 
a musket ball through the body, 
which laid him on the field. He had 
scarcely time to press the hand of 
Moreau, who rode by his side, and to 
utter in a few faint words his con- 
fidence of a triumph for the French, 
when he expired. The event was a 
misfortune, but his place was ably 
supplied, and the solders were not 
disconcerted. Joubert and Moreau 
thoroughly understood each other, 
and had arranged their system of 
defence in perfect concert. The battle 
continued to be fought by their 
troops under the direction of the same 
controlling mind, although the name 
of the commander was changed. 

The Austrians, after several hours 
of persevering effort, were unable to 
gain the flank of the heights on 
which their opponents were in- 
trenched, and suspended the attempt. 


-At nine o'clock Suvaroff with his 


Russians attacked in front the centre 
of the enemy at Novi. The steep- 
ness of the ascent, and the plunging 
fire of the French rendered fruitless 
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the obstinate valour of his infantry, 
who were repulsed with enormous 
loss. At eleven o’clock, after six 
hours of close fighting, the French 
line was still unbroken, and the 
attempt to force it had cost the 
allies several thousand men. Any 
other general than Suvaroff would 
have been discouraged, but he gal- 
loped up and down his ranks, re- 
formed the broken columns, and 
loudly assured his troops that he 
would stilllead them to victory. He 
sent orders to Melas to advance 
against the left flank of the enemy, 
and supported this movement by a 
Russian column under Derfelden, 
but still without gaining an inch of 
ground. About two o’clock he headed 
in person a new and general attack 
upon the right and centre, and was 
a second time repulsed. So difficult 
of access were the heights on which 
the French were posted, and so deter- 
mined was the courage displayed in 
their defence. A third time Suvaroff 
sent his intrepid battalions to the 
charge, in front and on both flanks of 
Novi, and a third time the survivors 
were compelled torecoil. The writer 
of this notice traversed the scene of 
action a great many years after, and 
stood with a plan of the battle in his 
hand, a few hundred yards from the 
town, looking towards the French 
position. The gate, the slender an- 
tique walls, and the adjacent houses 
were riddled with cannon shot, and 
some of the elder peasants who 
gathered round, remembered and 
spoke with admiration of the conduct 
of both armies on that dreadful day. 
As the shadows of evening began 
to fall, the French thought them- 
selves certain of at least a negative 
victory. But, by this time, Melas ad- 
vancing in three columns en echelon, 
completely enveloped and turned the 
extremity of theirright flank. While 
General Lotenen with his grenadiers 
attacked in front, Moreau, who was 
on the spot, hastened to re-inforce 
the broken wing, but Suvaroff, seizing 
the opportunity by a fourth and last 
irresistible onset, carried the central 
osition at Novi. The remains of the 
rench army, completely doubled up 
by the progress of Prince Lichtenstein 
on the rear of their right, defiled as 
well as they could by a single road on 
the left towards Ovada. The artil- 
lery incumbered their passage, and 
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the rear-guard were entirely sur- 
rounded, Saseel, or taken. This 
disastrous day cost the French 8,000 
men killed and wounded, 4,000 made 
prisoners, and 32 pieces of cannon 
abandoned on the field. The allies 
paid dearly for their victory by the 
sacrifice of 7,000 killed, wounded, or 
missing. The fighting and pursuit 
lasted fourteen hours, during which 
Suvaroff tired several horses and all 
his staff. When the struggle ceased 
he appeared to be theonly manin his 
army unexhausted by fatigue. In this 
great fight more courage and obsti- 
nacy were displayed than art and mili- 
tary skill. The advantage of position 
was more in favour of the French 
than the preponderance of numbers 
was in favour of the allies. In con- 
clusion, of all the victories won by the 
Austro-Russians, it was the one 
which cost them the most, and by 
which they gained the least. The 
principal fruit was the surrender of 
the citadel of Tortona, which capitu- 
lated conditionally on the 23rd of 
August, and was finally given up on 
the LOthof September. 

Thus ended the career of Suvaroff 
in northern Italy, during which, 
within five months he had fought 
and won three great battles and 
taken five fortresses of the first class. 
For these achievements he was re- 
warded by bis Emperor with the title 
of prince and the honorary surname 
of /talisky. But Russia had another 
army in Switzerland, and no Suvaroff 
to command it. 

Paul, doubting the ability of Kor- 
sakoff to compete with Massena, 
ordered his victorious general to 
supersede the leader who had yet a 
reputation to make. The day after 
the surrender of Tortona, Suvaroff 
left Asti with all his surviving 
Russians, amounting to 16,000 men 
of all arms. By forced marches he 
reached Taverna on the 15th of 
September, a distance of almost in- 
credible accomplishment in five days. 
The Russians who had replaced 
the Austrians in Switzerland, al- 
though badly commanded, behaved 
with their usual dogged bravery, 
which induced Massena to repeat 
what Frederic the Great had for- 
merly said, “ You may kill them, but 
you can neither make them retreat 
nor surrender.” The defeat of the 
Austrians by Massena, on the 2%th of 
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Septeniber, atid thé advance of the 
French, placed Korsakoff in a dilemma 
which required much more presence 
of mind, boldness, and ability than 
he possessed. He fell back under the 
walls of Zurich, perfectly embarrassed 
how to act, and alternately preparing 
for a battle and a retreat. Massena 
forced the former on him by able 
manceuvres, and on the 26th threw 
him into such confusion that utter 
rout and ruin ensued. Never was 
defeat more decisive. The French 
general in his despatch estimated the 
Russian loss at 20,000 men—a gross 
exaggeration—with nearly all his ar- 
tillery, baggage, and treasure. It was 
on the occasion of this battle of 
Zurich that Napoleon bestowed on 
Massena the flattering title of L’Hn- 
Sant cheri de la victovre. Korsakoff, 
with the small remnant of his army, 
forced his way to Eglesau, where he 
hastened to pass the Rhine. 

But where was Suvaroff during 
these disasters,and why did he not 
arrive in time to prevent or remedy 
them? We have noticed the speed 
with which he reached Taverna on the 
route to Switzerland. What suddenly 
arrested the flight of the eagle, and 
whence arose the fatal delay? Ina 
letter addressed to the Emperor 
Paul, and published at St. Peters- 
burgh, the marshal openly threw the 
blame on Melas and his subordinates. 
“The Austrian General Teller,” said 
he, “and his commissaries, deceived 
me by their shameful and equivocal 
promises.” Instead of finding ready 
at Taverna, as had been faithfully 
stipulated, the necessary beasts of 
burden, he lost three days in endea- 
vouring to obtain them in the coun- 
try ; and failing to procure a suffi- 
cient number, he was obliged to dis- 
mount his Cossacks, and to employ 
their horses in transporting the bag- 
gage. On the 24th of September he 
cleared the St. Gothard with his 
whole army, and reached Altdorff on 
the 26th. On the 28th the entire 
force arrived at Mutten. Here he 
received news of the disaster at 
Zurich, and found that, for the first 
time, he was too late. It may well be 
conceived with What bitterness of 
heart the stout old warrior saw the 
hopes vanish which had brought him 
intoSwitzerland. In one day, through 
the fault of others and not his own, 
he lost the opportunity of crowning 
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his labours and completing the glory 
of an unprecedented campaign. It 
was excusable in one So uniform] 
fortunate to receive the blow wit 
impatience. As soon as his mo- 
mentary passion subsided, he saw 
at a glance the complicated difficulties 
of his situation, and determined to 
face and subdue them, if possible, by 
corresponding boldness. 

Instead of retracing his steps, and 
falling back on St. Gothard, he re- 
solved to pass through the immediate 
valleys into the Canton of Glarus, 
and there to effect a junction with 
the Austrians, under General Lincken. 
He flattered himself that on the news 
of his arrival, and of the departure 
of Massena to engage him, Korsakoff 
and Petrarch, finding the force before 
them so considerably reduced, would 
face about, and that all might be re- 
trieved. Animated by this hope, he 
wrote a short letter of instruction to 
the two Russian generals, ending with 
this very intelligible sentence—* You 
will answer with your heads for 
every further step that you retreat ; 
Iam coming to repair your faults.” 
For once, his words failed to be 
prophetic. Massena expressed the 
greatest surprise when he heard of 
the rapid march of Suvaroff. He 
saw the necessity of checking his 
progress, to save the lesser cantons. 
The French general considered the 
little army of Suvaroff, without 
artillery, for which he had no means 
of transport, and almost destitute of 
cavalry, as a prey which could hardly 
escape him. He conceived the 
brilliant perspective of repeating the 
triumph of Vurich, and of burying 
under the mountains of Switzerland, 
the glory of the conqueror, of Italy. 
They even anticipated making him 
a prisoner, together with the Grand 
Duke Constantine, second son of the 
Emperor Paul, by whom he was ac- 
companied. 

On the 30th of September, Suvaroff 
moved by the Muttenthal. The 
French attacked his advanced guard, 
under Prince Bagration. The Rus- 
sians charged with the bayonet, and 
put their assailants tothe rout. The 
next day Suvaroff again beat them, 
and took several pieces of cannon, 
which he buried, not being able to 
carry them off. Rosenberg, whdé 
commanded the Russian rear-guaré, 
was equally successful in repelling 
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an attack by Massena in person. 
Suvaroff, being in possession of the 
road from Scheulitz to Glarus, de- 
termined to make a stand there, ex- 
pecting to be joined by a corps of 
Austrians ; but Petrarch, who com- 
manded them, had already retreated 
into the Voralberg, and the Russian 
chief, left totally without support, 
was compelled to think of his own 
safety, already seriously committed. 
After allowing his troops three days 
to repose, he commenced his retro- 
rade march, leaving the wounded at 

larus, whom the total want of 
carriage rendered it impossible to 
remove. It is easy to conceive the 
stinging mortification which such a 
spirit must have endured at being 
thus compelled to give ground before 
an enemy he had beaten, and en- 
tirely in consequence of the in- 
capacity of others. 

tt has been said and written that 
he uttered the most furious impre- 
cations against Korsakoff and 
Petrarch, denouncing them as cowards 
and traitors, and that in frantic rage 
he dashed himself upon the earth, 
calling on his soldiers to trample 
on him rather than continue their 
retreat. But heshortly recovered his 
equanimity, and remembered his 
duties as a general-in-chief. On the 
8th of October, he reached the valley 
of the Rhine, and re-united the army 
in the environs of Chur. His force 
still amounted to 14,000 men, having 
lost in the short but eventful cam- 
paign above 3,000 in killed, wounded, 
and stragglers. Theactions in which 
they had been engaged cost the French 
nearly double that number. 

It were needless here to enter into 
a disquisition on the causes which 
led to the disastrous result, for the 
Russians, of the campaign in Switzer- 
land. They chiefly consisted in the 
incapacity of Korsakoff; but that 
alone was sufficient to Po the 
genius of Suvaroff, and cloud the 
good fortune which until then had 
never forsaken him. All that was 
to be praised belonged to him, while 
the Whole weight of blame should 
deservedly fall on other shoulders. 
Difficulties he could surmount, but 
impossibilities were here demanded 
from him. These were created by the 
delay of three or four days, which 
the negligence or bad faith of the 
Austrian generals caused him to en- 
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counter in the Italian bailiwicks. 
That short interval would have 
sufficed to prevent the fatal battle of 
Zurich. On so minute a calculation 
do the greatest operations in war 
depend. Korsakoff, Markoff, and two 
other generals were dismised ftom 
the service. A mild punishment 
under such an autocrat as Paul. They 
were universally condemned, while 
the conduct of Suvaroff excited un- 
mingled praise. 

After resting his army for two or 
three days in the environs of Chur, 
the marshal moved up the course of 
the Rhine, and on the 18th of October 
joined the corps of Korsakoff at 
Lindau. The Russian army, when 
united formed a comipact body of 
about 25,000 effective men, the re- 
mains of more than 70,000 who were 
said to have been sent in the course 
of the year into Italy and Switzer- 
land. The real number never ex- 
ceeded 50,000 in the field. More 
than one-half, it thus appears, were 
either dead, disabled, in the hands of 
the enemy, or left in the hospitals. 
After establishing his head-quarters 
at Lindau until the 30th of October, 
Suvaroff marched to Augsburg, where 
he arrived on the 8th of November ; 
a few days afterwards, he received 
orders from St. Petersburgh to re- 
conduct his forces into the states of 
his own sovereign, and these com- 
mands he carried into execution 
before the end of the month. The 
retreat of the Russians alarmed 
Europe,and exposed dissensions which 
had long been suspected. Paul, in a 
sudden and insane freak of enthusi- 
astic admiration for the First Consul, 
Napoleon, withdrew from the Austrian 
alliance, made peace with France, 
and declared war upon England. In 
less than another year, his tyranny 
reached the climax, which in Russia 
—according to Tallyrand—is usually 
limited by assassination, and_ this 
venalty he paid on the 24th of 

farch, 1801. 

Before that episode occurred, he 
had broken the heart of his old and 
faithful general, the right arm of his 
empire. When Suvaroff returned to 
Russia after the Swiss campaign, his 
capricious master forgot the victories 
of Italy, reproached him with the 
faults of others, and treated him with 
signal disrespect, which preyed on 
his mind, and caused him tu die of 
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vexation. The stern conqueror of 
Ismail and Novi bowed in obedience 
to the mandate of a more sweeping 
and implacable destroyer than him- 
self, before he had quite completed 
his seventieth year. His stubborn 
spirit and iron constitution, which 
had been proof against time, climate, 
incessant service, and multiplied 
wounds, gave way, and withered 
under the shock of Imperial ingrati- 
tude. But Paul was mad, and mad- 
ness, according to accepted legalism, 
excuses everything. 

Then followed the hollow mockery 
of a public funeral, with the selfish 
regret and unavailing penitence which 
mourn the loss of a possession wan- 
tonly thrown away, and undervalued 
while possessed. Tears and a costly 
mausoleum for the unconscious dead 
in place of homage and respect for 
the illustrious living. Suvaroff died 
in a small wooden house, under the 
displeasure of the master he had so 
loyally served, at a distance from his 
family, and abandoned by his friends. 
The conduct of Paul to his great 
general contrasts unfavourably with 
that of Fredericto Ziethen, the gallant 
leader of the Prussian Hussars, and 
his staunch second in many battles. 
When the aged commander had lost 
the use of his limbs, and could no 
longer rise from his chair, the King 
calied frequently to see him at his 
residence, stood uncovered in the pre- 
sence of his veteran soldier, as a mark 
of respect, and conversed with him in 
affectionate familiarity. Ziethen was 
wont to say that these royal visits 
prolonged and soothed his life more 
than the care and nostrums ofall the 
physicians in the kingdom. 

rd Byron sums up the character 
of Suvaroff in a stanza of great power, 
but with something of poetical infia- 
tion. He speaks of him at Ismail 
thus :— 


“ Suvaroff chiefly was on the alert, 
Surveying, drilling, ordering, jesting, 
pondering ; 
For the man was, we safely may assert, 
A thing to wonder at, beyond most 
wondering. 


Hero, buffoon, half demon, and half dirt, 
Praying, instructing, desolating, plunder- 
ing ; 


Now Mars, now Momus; and when bent to 


storm 
A fortress, harlequin in uniform.” 
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It is difficult to define correctly an 
individual who stood forth as an 
anomaly amongst a species. If he 
was mad, there was a systematic 
method in his madness which has no 
parallel. The probable solution of his 
strange habits appears to be that he 
affected them in great measure for a 
special purpose, and long practice 
rendered natural what at first was 
merely an assumption. 

In person Suvaroff was slight and 
spare, low of stature, and unimposing 
in appearance. There were fire and 
intelligence in his eye, but his ordi- 
nary aspect resembled that of a 
Frenchman rather than a Russian. 
His demeanour had something of the 
viélle cour when he studied to be 
polite or had time to indulge in 
courtesy. In general he was brusque 
in manner, even to rudeness, and 
sparing of speech. “Do, and say 
little,” was his maxim and practice. 
His temper was most irritable, a ten- 
dency he sometimes restrained, but 
more frequently indulged. In the 
exercise of what he considered his 
lawful vocation he had no sympathy 
for weakness, no qualifying scruples 
of conscience. At the same time, he 

rofessed and practised, apparently 

rom conviction, the religion he 
had been taught—Greek Catholicism. 
He attended public worship punctili- 
ously, and sometimes varied his mili- 
tary instructions by lecturesonsubjects 
of piety, delivered on the spur of the 
moment to the officers of his staff, and 
the guard in immediate attendance. 
His code, entitled ‘‘ A Catechism, or 
Discourse under the Trigger,” is one 
of the most extraordinary and original 
manuals of instruction ever issued by 
eccentric genius. It reads like a com- 
— of buffoonery and sound sense, 

ut was admirably adapted to the 
comprehension of the students for 
whose especial benefit it was com- 
poe Dr. Clarke gives a full and 
iteral translation in the appendix to 
his travels. Suvaroff had such an ex- 
treme aversion toany person saying “ I 
don’t know,” in answer to his ques- 
tions, that he became almost frantic 
with passion when he received such a 
response. 

Notwithstanding his ripe age, his 
long and laborious marches, exceed- 
ing twénty thousand English miles, 
his fifty years of active service, anc 
his thirty campaigns, his two hundred 
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battles and engagements, and his 
thirteen wounds, up to a few months 
before his death Suvaroff retained the 
elasticity and gaiety of youth, entirely 
divested of all bodily weakness or 
infirmity. This singular good fortune 
must be attributed to the hardy habits 
of his life, his robust constitution, and 
rigid temperance. He rose regularly 
about four in the morning both in 
winter and summer, in town and 
country, in camp and in cantonments. 
His bed consisted of a coarse palliasse 
stuffed with fresh hay, and elevated 
ona simple stretcher ; a white sheet 
wasspread overit, with a hard cushion 
for the pillow, and his military cloak 
for a coverlid. He slept without 
linen, in astate of primitive nudity. 
Such a man was not likely to bestow 
much care on his toilet. When not 
on active service he dressed neatly, 
and on state occasions exhibited an 
embroidered uniform glittering with 
stars. Duringacampaign he neglected 
his .person even to filthiness, and 
generally wore a kind of close jacket 
calledagurtka. Robes de chambre and 
riding-coats were banished from his 
wardrobe. The luxury of gloves he 
never indulged in, and for the last 
twenty years of his life never made 
use of a looking-glass or incumbhered 
his person either with watch or money. 
The old soldiers who survived him 
used to boast that their favourite 
leader was never cold, afraid, or de- 
feated. Sometimes he was to be seen 
with musket in hand drilling recruits 
like asergeant-major, at others stripped 
to his shirt, working with a pickaxe 
in the trenches, and not unfrequently 
during a long march carrying the arms 
or knapsack of a tired grenadier. 
From Count Basil, his father, he 
inherited an ample patrimony, which 
the bounty of the Empress Catharine 
considerably augmented. He intrusted 
the administration of his private af- 
fairs entirely to others, and accumu- 
lated none of the baubles which the 
rich and exalted usually consider 
indispensable to the enjoyment of life. 
He had neither villa, nor plate, nor 
equipage, nor library, nor liveried 
menials, nor pictures, nor rare collec- 
tions of curiosities. Asa warrior, he 
had no fixed residence or habitation. 
The roving Arab of the desert was 
not more nomadic and infinitel 
less incumbered with personal ef- 
fects. It is more essential to 
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add that in every transaction, 
whether public or private, he was a 
man of unswerving probity, beyond 
the reach of corruption or selfishness, 
irreproachable in morals, immovable 
in purpose, inviolable in promise, and 
scrupulously devoted to truth. 

Acareerso singular, andadestiny so 
apparently great, naturally fixed all 
eyes upon the man who was ac- 
complishing it. The individual 
Suvaroff was as much scrutinized 
as the field-marshal. His military 
and personal qualities became the 
subject of admiration or censure 
with the public and the journalists. 
Many denied that he had a superior 
amongst the greatest of ancient or 
modern commanders. Many more 
reduced him to a very moderate rank 
in the catalogue of military worthies. 
The juster criticism of time will de- 
cide that both were wrong. If we 
cannot claim for Suvaroff the creative 
genius of Epaminondas or Hannibal, 
even prejudice must admit that he 
possessed the executive activity of 
Cesar and Napoleon. If he was 
not a great master in the science of 
war, he proved himself a keen-edged 
instrument in practice. Bold and de- 
cisive in forming plans, rapid as light- 
ning in carrying them into effect, 
obstinate in contending for victory, 
and most happy in snatching it, as at 
as when scarcely a chance was 

eit. 

Some thought, and naturally 
enough, that a man who, at the age of 
seventy, always lay upon straw, had 
a pail of water every morning thrown 
upon his head, never ate but when 
he was hungry, and at no fixed time, 
drank indifferently of bad brandy or 
muddy water, who lived as a Scy- 
thian in an age of Syberites, could 
not fail of being superior to generals 
who indulged in the effeminacies, 
tastes, and habits of civilized Europe. 
Others, again, hearing that the same 
strange being was devout, that he 
would suddenly strip off his accoutre- 
ments and fall on his knees in his 
chamber, in the open field, or ona 
line of march, to return thanks to God 
for some unexpected good news—that 
he knelt in obsequious homage when 
in presence of his sovereign, as an 
abject Turk before the Sultan,—and 
that he enjoyed with childish vanity 
the badges of honour with which his 
breast was covered—these were not 
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able to imagine that such a combina- 
tion of the habits of the desert, the 
cloister, and the court, could be united 
in a head sufficiently well organized 
to direct great armies and gigantic 
enterprizes. 

A small section of inquirers have 
explored the truth in the midway 
between opposite opinions. They 
have been induced to suspect that 
the extravagancies of Suvaroff were 
more theresult of planned design than 
the natural constitution of his mind. 
He was too clear in execution, too 
unerring in judgment, too calm under 
complicated difficulties to have been 
either a madman or an enthusiast. 
Perhaps he reflected that a semi-bar- 
barous people, superstitious, credulous, 
and blindly obedient to sovereign au- 
thority, would be impressed and led by 
rude and antique manners, by strik- 
ing practices of external worship, and 
by the example of unlimited submis- 
sion. Whatever may have been the 
causes of his demeanour, the effect 
was most unequivocal. It is certain 
that Suvaroff exercised over the 
Russian soldiery an empire of a 
stronger nature than that of simple 
authority. They held him in religious 
veneration. They believed that every 
order he issued was an oracle of fate ; 
that nothing was impossible when he 
said it could be accomplished, and 
that he had only to show himself, and 
victory followed asa matter of course. 

It was by this strange power over 
his troops that he performed marches 
almost fabulous; that he achieved 
enterprizes whicha general of routine 
would not have dared to undertake, and 
which other forces neyer would have 
executed. In conclusion, it may be 
said, in a few words, that Suvaroff 
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possessed an acute instinct for war, 
rather than a profound or scientific 
knowledge of the art; that his skill 
arose more from practise than theory ; 
that his energy exceeded his concep- 
tive genius ; that he knew admirably 
how to supply the want of the latter 
quality by the substitution of the 
former ; that he cannot be compared 
with any other commander of any 
age or country ; that, either as an 
officer or a man, he stood alone, by 
himself; that he was the best possible 
general for the Russians ; and that 
if he is not entitled to take rank in 
the front file, amongst the greatest of 
the great, his actions have not been 
surpassed by the few to whom may 
be accorded precedence in intellectual 
superiority. 

The life of this singular being sup- 
plies an interesting subject for the 
mnilitary student, while it furnishes 
ample matter to the reflecting moralist. 
A career of almost unexampled suc- 
cess winds up with a solitary check 
in the high tide of victory. The 
services of fifty years are obliterated 
by a single failure, unjustly attri- 
buted, and ingratitude supersedes re- 
ward. Had Suvaroff arrived in time 
to complete the campaign in Switzer- 
land with the same triumphant result 
which attended him in Italy, his life 
might have been prolonged during a 
few precarious years, to enjoy the 
fulness of his fame ; but the lesson 
conveyed by its close would not have 
been equally valuable. We should 
have been less impressed with the 
emptiness of human ambition, the 
uncertainty of temporal greatness, and 
the mysterious control by which a 
ruling Providence balances the trans- 
actions of the lower world. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


THE COUNTESS OF ARDENBROKE HAS A WORD TO SAY. 


Next day old Lady Ardenbroke 
called at Guildford House. She was 
better, and came in, but did not ven- 
ture to mount the stairs. She sat 
down in the library, and Laura Gray 
ran downand was really glad to seeher. 

The old lady kissed her, and men- 
tally approved herlooks. She thought 
she was looking even lovelier than 
when she saw her last. She was 
pleased with these brilliant looks, 
and drew nearer to her in spirit, and 
chatted kindly and smilingly, and 
looked in her face with pleased eyes 
as she answered— 

“ And, my dear, I havecome partly 
to tell you that I mean to worry you 
out of this horrid old house. I can’t 
understand what you mean by shut- 
ting yourself up here.” 

“T like it—I really do.” 

“ Now you shan’t tell stories. You 
don’t like it. What you mean is, 
that you came here thinking you 
would like it, just as foolish girls 
take the veilin a dream, with this 
difference, that your awaking has 
come earlier, and your folly is not 
irrevocable. I’ve come, however, 
with a resolution to make you act 
like a sane person, and take your pro- 
per place in the world.” 

“T’m not ambitious, auntie.” 

“ And more shame for you. The 
idea of a creature like you shutting 
herself up in this region of slumber, 
and milkmen, and humdrum, and 
vulgarity ! If you ain’t crazed al- 
ready you soon will be, if you remain 
here. I’m an old woman, and I 
assure you I could not live here. 
Such gloom !—those frightful trees, 
and this clumsy house, and that road 
before your door, where nothing 
seems ever to pass except my car- 
riage, when my doctor allows me to 
make you a visit. It’s fit, my dear 
Laura, for nothing but a madhouse 
or a nunnery.” 

“But it suits me. I’m halfa luna- 
tic, perhaps, and halfa nun. I don’t 
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know,” said Challys Gray, “I only 
know that I should dislike extremely 
the other kind of life into which one 
would be sure to be drawn, unless 
one were to dwell in this other un- 
seen world, and hating that world so 
intensely, with me it is only a choice 
between Guildford House and a 
wandering life—as lonely, among 
towns and scenery of Spain and Italy, 
and perhaps of Palestine ; and I think 
Tm out of spirits.” 

“You are brooding over that busi- 
ness of De Beaumirail ?” 

“ Not so much as I ought, I dare 

“Well, you know, if it troubles 
you keeping him locked up there, you 
can let him out whenever you please ; 
and I think it would be much wiser, 
I confess, than making atonement by 
shutting yournely up in a prison.” 

Laura laughed. 

“No, indeed, I’m not doing pen- 
ance. If I were, I should be going 
to all manner of parties, kettle- 
drums, and other tumultuous assem- 
blies ; but this quiet life is really the 
thing I like best.” 

“Well, it’s contrary to nature, and 
there is only one way of accounting 
for it,” said the old lady, fixing her 
still fine black eyes upon Laura with 
a kind of penetration that called, as 
it were, a dawning blush to her 
cheek. The old Countess shook her 
head significantly as she looked with 
a meaning smile, and was silent. 

“There's no accounting for tastes, 
however,” said Laura, rallying; “ and 
all I can say is, that I have a de- 
cided taste for moping.” 

“T suspect, my dear, there is more 
in your contented solitude than you 
choose to say.” 

“T don’t understand——” 

“T mean, dear, in this seclusion, in 
your maiden meditation, you are not 
quite so fancy-free as a nun should 


The blush that faintly showed it- 
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self just now, at these words, spread in 
a moment in a beautiful crimson flood, 
and conscious of the apparent self-be- 
trayal, she felt very much vexed and 
disconcerted. 

“Of course I blush just when I 
should not,” she said, “and when 
there is absolutely no excuse on earth 
for blushing, except your looking 
so archly, and leaving me at the 
same time without the slightest 
clue to your meaning. There now, 
it’s so provoking. You smile again 
andnod. Do tell me, darling, what it 
is you mean ?” 

“Why, my dear, I mean what I 
say. I mean there is nothing like a 
little romance for inducing a taste 
for solitude,” said Lady Ardenbroke. 

“ And who ever fancied that I, of 
all people, was romantic, and who 
could one find in such a situation to 

lay the part of hero?’ pleaded 
on Gray a little disdainfully. 

“Tm sure it is not for me to say,” 
said the old lady. “But why not 
your cousin, Charles Mannering ?” 

“Charles Mannering !” exclaimed 
Miss Gray. 

“ Yes, Charles Mannering, with his 
wounds and knight-errantry; you 
know as well as I do that he is 
madly in love with you.” 

Relieved by the direction of Lady 
Ardenbroke’s attack, it yet embar- 
rassed her extremely ; for the occur- 
rence of only a week or so before 
instantly presented itself to her mind, 
and she gazed for some seconds into 
her old relative’s face confounded 
and without a word to say. 

“Upon my word, for a young lady 
so entirely proof against such weak- 
nesses you do blush wonderfully like 
a guilty person.” 

And at those words the old lady 
smiled again provokingly. 

“You are quite mistaken, dear 
Auntie ; never were more mistaken 
in your life. I assure you there-is 
nothing of the kind, and I don’t know 
anything that would vex me more 
than its being supposed, except, in- 
deed, there being any—the slightest— 
foundation for it.” 

“ Well, I see nothing to be ashamed 
of, if it were so,” said Lady Arden- 
broke. “He’s very amiable, and 
Ardenbroke says he’s clever ; and you 
know he’s not by any means a lack- 
land, he’ll havethree or four thousand 
a year.” 
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“Now you must believe me ; there 
is nothing of that kind. We are very 
good friends, but any idea of that 
sort would quite put an end to our 
pleasant reiations, and leave me, for 
the present at least, very destitute of 
friends. Do you believe me ?” 

“Tm sure, at least, you always 
intend to tell truths,and I’ll not dis- 
pute it now, Laura; and I do think 
you ought to do a great deal better 
than Charles Mannering. There's 
Ardenbroke. No, dear, you need 
not laugh. I know you are first 
cousins, and that ends it; but I 
should be very glad, indeed, if Arden- 
broke were to marry half as well, and 
the moral of what I say is just this— 
if you had only one twentieth the 
ambition that you have got beauty, 
cleverness, and fortune, you might do 
anything.” 

** And when does Ardenbroke come 
es Panama Laura Gray, after a little 
augh. 

“ He doesn’t say ; but he sends all 
kinds of messages to you, and I’ve 
forgotten his letter, but he told me 
particularly to call and see you, and, 
in short, he speaks of your convent 
life just as I do, and, indeed, as every 
nee of sense, except yourself, must 

0. 

Laura recollected a passage in the 
letter she had received only a few days 
before from Lord Ardenbroke, the 
same which blundering Mrs. Wardell 
had placed instead of quite another 
in Alfred Dacre’s hands. Of this 
mistake, indeed, the young lady knew 
nothing. If she had, she would, I 
dare say, have been very uncomfort- 
able indeed. 

“ T had a note from him—a letter,” 
said Laura. “He seems to like his 
Scotch friends so much.” 

Laura felt a little uncomfortably. 
That sentence or two about Alfred 
Dacre weighed upon her like a secret, 
and for the world she would not have 
mentioned it to Lady Ardenbroke. 
Had the absent peer written to his 
mother in the same sense, and had 
she paid her visit at Guildford House 
expressely for the purpose of giving 
her some advice ? 

Laura Gray was preparing herself 


-for debate, not of a pleasant kind for 


a person as true as she was. In her 
nervous state of expectation, she had 
got up and stood settling some flowers 
in a vase that stood upon the table. 
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I think she was glad that she had 
thought of that occupation, when the 
old countess said— 

“ And Ardenbroke has made me so 
curious ; he says an old acquaintance 
of mine, as well as his, has turned up 
in London. He speaks of him as if 
in some kind of alarm, and says 
he hopes his visit may not be attended 
with trouble to any of our relations. 
I have written to him to say who he 
means, and I have been puzzling my 
old head over his sentences ever since 
his letter came. Didn’t you mention 
something about a Mr. Dacre—I’ve 
been thinking he may be the person— 
didn’t you ?” 

“ T—T asked you about that family, 
hut [’'m not sure that I mentioned 
any one in particular—did I?” said 
Laura Gray, quite honestly, still 
settling the flowers, and looking more 
narrowly into them. 

“Tthought you did, but I’m not 
sure. Do you know any one of that 
name ?” 

Had Ardenbroke sent her to learn 
how matters really stood ? 

“ Yes, I do knowa Mr. Dacre,” she 
said, standing upright and preparing 
to be offended. 


But old Lady Ardenbroke’s face 
betrayed no symptom of that sort of 
craft or suspicion which Laura had 
for a moment apprehended. 

“T was not quite certain ; but pos- 
sibly some Mr. Dacre is the person ; 
they are connected with us, and it 


was floating in my mind. A very 
pretty young man Alfred Dacre was, 
but not a safe companion, I thought, 
for Ardenbroke, and I was very glad 
when he went away. What is the 
name of your acquaintance ?” 

“ Alfred—Alfred Dacre,” said Laura 
Gray, with an effort. 

“Oh! really ? I suppose it is the 
same. He is a kind of cousin of 
Ardenbroke’s. I think he was quarrel- 
some. I heard of his fighting two 
duels in France, and when he and 
Ardenbroke, who is, you know, the 
most good-natured creature on earth, 
were together in Paris, he contrived 
to get him into a scrape of the same 
kind ; it certainly was he, and it was 
simply the mercy of God that saved 
him, for the man he fought with was 
a professed duellist—a Count Drogue- 
ville—whoruined himself afterwards, 
I heard, by play; and I have been 
quite uneasy ever since Ardenbroke’s 
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letter reached me lest that vaut-rien, 
Mr. Dacre, should have turned up 
again ; for I need not say how ob- 
jectionable a companion I thought 
him, and, to say truth, it was one 
reason of my calling here to-day. I 
wonder whether it is the same. What 
is he like ?” 

This was a difficult question for 
Miss Gray, and, after a momentary 
puzzle, she said— 

“Tt is so hard to give a general 
description. Wouldn’t it be better 
if you were to ask me any questions 
that strike you ?” 

“T think Alfred Dacre, if he’s alive, 
but I’m nearly certain I heard he was 
dead, would be about five-and-thirty 
now. Does he look that?” inquired 
the old lady. 

“No; certainly not ; not, I think, 
quite thirty,” said Laura. 

“Thirty—and five—and three,” 
said Lady Ardenbroke reflectively, 
touching the tips of her fingers. “I 
really think he must be at least 
thirty-eight.” 

“Then that point is quite settled, 
for I don’t think he can possibly be 
more than I said,” Laura answered 
with a kind of relief. But recollect- 
ing that old Lady Ardenbroke was 
not always infallible in the matter of 
figures, on reflection she added, 
“Perhaps when you write it would 
be as well to ask Ardenbroke directly 
whether he does mean Mr. Afred 
Dacre, and, if so, where Mr. Dacre is 
at present, and what he is doing in 
London. That is, I mean if your 
anxiety is caused by your apprehen- 
sion that he does mean that Mr.Dacre?” 

“T think I will, dear, for it does 
make me very uncomfortable.” 

And with these words the old lady 
took her leave, and Laura Gray 
standing at the library window, ru- 
minated and unpleasantly connected 
the jumbled recollections of the old 
countess with the warning conveyed 
in such decided terms in the letter 
she had so lately received from Lord 
Ardenbroke. 

“T wonder why he stays so long 
away, or why he does not speak more 

lainly. As to offending people who 
have been so kind to me, simply be- 
cause others don’t like them, and 
won’t say why. I'll never do that— 
he has been so good-natured in this 
unpleasant business, and so zealous 
without making the least fuss about 
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it, and then really a little music is 
such a pleasure in our lonely life— 
and such music—and what monsters 
we should appear, what stupidity, 
and caprice, and positive ingratitude. 
If people want to make me do such 
things, at least they must condescend 
to give me a reason for it.” 

“T met Lady Ardenbroke on the 
steps,” said fat Mrs. Wardell, enter- 


In the evening, I should say the 
early night, that much suspected, 
wayward, handsome Alfred Dacre 
was, as usual, approaching Guildford 
House in his carriage. 

In certain states of fancy and feel- 
ing how interesting a scene the most 
commonplace and homely will grow. 
Where is the old fellow of fifty for 
whom some bit of woodland, some 
quiet road, some drowsy landscape, 
which other eyes scarcely look at, 
much less read, has not an inner 
meaning sad and sweet. The 
sun shines tenderly there, the air 
breathes over it like a_ sigh; 
the wallflower and woodbine are 
fragrant with a perfume they know 
nowhere else. It is dreamland, an 
early romance lived and died there, 
and all is beautiful and sweet, and 
musical in its melancholy haunt. 

This kind of interest to endure as 
long as memory itself, was Dacre 
half unconsciously founding for him- 
self. These trees and houses which 
night after night he had passed on 
the same route, had gradually ac- 
quired a friendly and romantic air, 
and he was growing to love them. 

These visits to Guildford House— 
would not his life be dull without 
them? Could he quite define the 
feelings with which he returned there 
night after night ? Noteasily. They 
were so complex—odd—yet on the 
whole exciting—delightful. 

There was one very unpleasant 
image, however, which every day, 
and thus recurred. It was that of 
Ardenbroke. Sometimes at his desk 
writing a letter, sometimes suddenly 


recalled to town, andtalkingearnestly” 


with Laura Gray in the drawing- 
room of Guildford House. 
“'There’s no use on earth in writing 
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ing; “how miserably thin she has 
grown! Any news of Ardenbroke or 
anything ? Poor old soul, I did not 
like to delay her a moment, she did 
look so tired.” 

And so Julia Wardell untied her 
bonnet-strings and sat down to hear 
the news which, as we know, was not 
much. 





tohim,” thoughthe. “ But when my 
friend Ardenbroke comes to town he 
and I shall talk a little.” 

He thought he could understand 
Miss Gray’s marked welcome. He 
He had read Ardenbroke’s letter, and 
felt that the kindness of her greeting 
was a recoil against something like 
dictation. 

It was generous. It might last for 
a time, but it was not to be relied on. 

“When does Ardenbroke come to 
town ?” he asked. 

“From all I can learn I fancy not 
sooner than a month,” she answered. 

“Oh,” said he ; and he thought a 
good deal might be done in a month. 

“We were speaking of Mr. De 
Beaumirail the other night—do you 
recollect ?” said she. 

“ Perfectly,” he replied. 

* Well, I believe my worries about 
him are never to end,” said she. 

“Dear me ! Hashe been giving you 
any more annoyance ?” asked Dacre 
eagerly. 

“Not directly, but through that 
good old man, Mr. Parker, whom I 
can’t refuse to listen to,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Not refuse ?—why to be sure you 
can. Pray forgive me,” said he, 
“but it does seem to me a pity, I 
think, that you should be so easily 
moved by such appeals. What busi- 
ness has that old man, when once you 
have acquainted him with your deci- 
sion, to go onteazing you? I believe 
he’s a good old man, but he has no 
right on earth to annoy you with his 
importunities. Isn’t he growing posi- 
tively impertinent ?” 

“T think you took his part a little 
time ago, when I was impatient,” 
said Laura. 

“Did I? Well that was before 
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you honoured me with a commission 
which it was impossible to hold, and 
not to feel a very absorbing interest 
in your tranquillity,’ he replied. 
“That old man is—I never saw him, 
I think, but I know a good deal of 
him—he’s officious, he’s extremely 
troublesome, he’s the worst kind of 
bore—a boreon the highest principles, 
who thinks it his duty to bore you, 
and consequently is quite above the 
laws of either compassion or fatigue.” 

“He is, I think, very good and 
simple,” said Laura, with a grave 
decision. 

“T should almost fancy, Miss Gray, 
from your liking for his ambassador, 
that you had begun to feel an interest 
in De Beaumirail,’ said Alfred 
Dacre. 

“ An interest—I don’t quite see.” 

“Well, that is not quite what I 
mean. WhatIdo conjecture is, that 
your feelings have become mitigated, 
and that you are, in secret, more 
favourably disposed.” 

“ No; there is nothing of the kind,” 
interrupted Miss Gray. 

“No relenting ;’ he continued— 
*T can’t make myself clear. There 
is a personal feeling—but not revenge 
—there are circumstances which have 
fixed in my mind respecting him an 
insurmountable disgust.” 

“With respect to a person you 
never saw,” exclaimed Mr. Dacre. 

“ Whom I never saw—but whom I 
know to be the incarnation of cruelty 
and perfidy,” she said with an almost 
whispered, but vehement abhorrence. 

“Oh! One learns as one gets on. 
There is a great deal I have reason 
to resent in De Beaumirail, and 
which I do resent, as I think he 
knows. But you say perfidy and 
cruelty ; well, that is a new light 
upon his character—so far as I fancied 
I knew it. I think it will rather 
surprise Ardenbroke also.” 

“Yes; Ardenbroke and Charles 
Mannering, and you. Men have a 
way of estimating character which 
is peculiar to themselve® but it is 
not mine, nor at all like it,” said 
Miss Gray. 

“From which I conjecture that 
Ardenbroke does not think him cruel 
or perfidious ?” said Dacre. 

“Tdon’t blame you, because you 
_ know the facts,” answered 
she. 

“T don’t see, quite, those things in 
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his character, that is, in a greater 
degree than we find them in the 
odious average of human nature; 
but I do see no end of bad traits 
there, at least what we men con- 
sider bad.” 

“T should really be glad to know 
what you do consider bad,” said 
Laura. “No illusage of us, poor 
women, ever comes under that cate- 
gory, and even murder, as in the 
recent case of the Knight of the 
Silver Dragon—is excepted— pray 
then what is a bad action ?” 

“Tt is not easily defined ; but I 
think I should describe a morally 
bad action to be anyaction of another 
person’s which is attended with 
serious inconvenience to myself,” said 
Dacre. 

“Now that is so like you, Mr. 
Dacre, you can never be serious for 
a moment,” remarked Laura Gray. 

“On the contrary, there is no 
creature in this great religious and 
wicked city more serious than I, 
Don’t you know that levity is a sign 
of suffering, and that laughter is one 
of the attendants of madness? Be- 
sides, what I said was in no merely 
frivolous mood. You will find its 
spirit in the moral code of all men. 
I have, at least.” He accompanied 
this defence with one of his dubious 
smiles, and then darkening, he sighed 
profoundly. 

“ 7hat,” heresumed, “has been 
very like my code. That which right 
or wrong has borne hard “— my 
interests, I have resented. But per- 
haps we are alla little too hard upon 
De Beaumirail. If Ardenbroke says 
so, you may be pretty certain of it, 
for his infirmity is to form harsh 
judgments upon slender grounds ; and 
he once said to me, ‘ for all I'm worth 
I would not see you married to a 
woman in whose happiness I felt an 
interest.’ ‘Why? Lasked, you may 
suppose, a little surprised, for we 
were at that time very intimate 
friends indeed. ‘ Because, he an- 
swered, ‘ you are too severe a judge ;’ 
and to this hour he holds the same 
opinion. I can’t help it, and I be- 
lieve it does not hurt me very much, 
for I am not likely ever to find a 
human being care enough for me to 
make me her willing slave. A slave, 
indeed, I might be—that is possible, 
only too possible. O she is dearer 
to my soul than rest—-labour, danger, 
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death, for the sake of one enchantress, 
would be welcome—and I such a 
martyr, such a fool!” With a smile 
a little bitter and very melancholy, 
he rose and walked a few steps toa 
vase of flowers, which stood on the 
window-stone, and looked at the 


“How soon, Mr. Dacre, will your 
tiresome business be ended, and you 
a little more your own master ?” 
asked Mrs. Wardell. 

“Ts not that a cruel question,” he 
replied, “seeing that its conclusion 
will be the signal for my departure.” 

“Oh! It cannot be that,” she said, 
“on the contrary, I fancy you would 
be the more likely to prolong your 
stay, having time to enjoy yourself, 
instead of being all day wearied over 
other people’s business, and obliged 
to maintain your incognito. It must 
be so very tiresome.” 

“Tt is very tiresome. Nothing 
fatigues so much as disguise ; as for 
me, the constraint under which I 
hourly find myself grows intolerable. 
I must, for the occasion, surround 
myself with as many precautions and 
artifices as if I were an escaped con- 
vict.” 

“You are not to make such horrid 
comparisons,” said good Mrs. War- 
dell, “it certainly must be very dis- 
tressing ; but we have been very 
secret, haven’t we, Laura, dear ?” 

“T can’t take much merit to my- 
self,” said Laura, “for keeping 
secret of which I really know no- 
thing.” 

si Why Mr Dacre’s name, we have 
not told that to anyone?” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“T don’t think Mr. Dacre will in- 
sist on that as a confidence. Arden- 
broke knows it, and Charles Man- 
nering, and that is pretty nearly all 
our gentlemen acquaintance in this 

art of the world, and of course he 
as not been more reserved with 
respect to other friends.” 

acre laughed, shook his head, and 


“T have been very reserved. There 
was no confidence with Ardenbroke, 
for he knows me, and recognized me 
at the opera ; and though that was 
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blossoms, as if he were reading their 
meaning in his reverie. 

How was it that as she leaned 
pensively on her hand in silence, 
scarcely breathing, those odd words, 
like music heard in a dream, trembled 
in her ears with a strange delight ? 


awkward, I can’t think of that night 
except as the most fortunate of my 
life. And then as to Mr. Mannering, 
that I could not help—he was there, 
and what was I to do ?” 

§ “ Does old Mr. Parker know you ?”’ 
asked Laura. 

“Old Mr. Parker, if he isn’t too 
old by this time to recall the past, ° 
does know me, and will recollect my 
name with a start.” 

Dacre said this looking down on 
the carpet as he spoke with a smile 
that continued faintly to light up his 
face as he looked down, still in a 
reverie, long after his words had 
ceased. 

“Tean’t say, however, that he’s 
aware that I am in England ; possi- 
bly De Beaumirail has told him. If 
he has he ought not, for he knows of 
my arrival only in the strictest con- 
fidence ; but it matters very little. 
Poor old Parker, I fancy, if he is at 
all like what he used to be, knows 
probably no one except De Beau- 
mirail, who is acquainted even with 
my name.” 

“And you don’t very much like 
that old man ¢” said Laura Gray. 

“Why do you say so?” asked Dacre, 
amused. To which question Laura 
instantly made this answer— 

“Tf I said, Mr. Dacre, that it 
seems to me you don’t like anyone 
very much, would not that be a rea- 
son for what I say ?” 

“ Yes, logically ; but is the fact so ? 
So far fromiking too little, there are 

people whom I like too well,” said 
fr Dacre. 

“See there—self-condemned !” ex- 
claimed Miss Gray. “ When you say 
you like too well, you mean better 
than they deserve; so that even 
these favourites are thrown into the 
general pit of depreciation.” 

“How ingenious you are, Miss 
Gray, and how cruel in exposing my 
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weaknesses. Perhaps there was that 
little flaw—perhaps I do think too 
well of myself and too meanly of 
others, except in one case, which is 
my insanity.” 

* But to return to my old clergy- 
man, whom you called a bore just 
now, you certainly don’t like him,” 
said Miss Gray. 

“Tnever disliked him; but it- is 
such atime ago that J can’t exactly 
say what I thought of him, only I 
think I never cared about him, and 
I know that he disliked me ex- 
tremely.” 

“Mr. Parker! why heseems to me 
one of the gentlest of human beings. 
What made you think so ?” 

“Because he has always been a 
most determined partisan of De Beau- 
mirail’s—a true narrow churchman, 
bigoted in all his ways, in his likings, 
in his antipathies, and utterly irra- 
tional. I never dreamed of anything 
in the case of De Beaumirail ; but 
the more marked was my fairness 
and De Beaumirail’s injustice—the 
brighter angel, he and I the blacker 
devil, according to good Mr. Parker, 
otherwise he is, I allow, a very good 
man. Not the less so, perhaps, in 
— opinion that he fears or rather 
nates me.” 

“T should solike to manage a little 
meeting between you!” said Laura 
Gray. 

“ Thartks,” said he, “ that is being 
very kind; but seriously the good 
old gentleman would be very good 
fun in such a situation, and [ hope 
I need not assure you that I really 
do not bear him a particle of ill will.” 

“ Well, that is fortunate,” said 
Miss Gray. 

“How comes it to deserve that 
character ?” he replied. 

“Tsay it is fortunate,” she an- 
swered, “because I expect Mr. Parker 
here every minute.” 

“O really! Well I’m sure he'll 
not be annoyed. I can only say for 
myself I shall be most happy to meet 
him. I dare say he’ll have forgotten 
me totally; but I'll undertake to 
amuse you by the process of re- 
calling myself to his recollection. I'll 
remind him of things that will sur- 
prise him. At what hour was he to 
come ¢” 

“At a quarter past nine ; and it 
will be that, won’t it, in a few mi- 
nutes ?” answered Laura Gray. 
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“Tn two minutes,” he said, looking 
at his watch. “I hope he'll turn 
out to be the man I recollect ; but as 
he’s De Beaumirail’s friend there 
can’t be a doubt of that.” 

“He wrote a long letter to Laura ; 
he says De Beaumirail is dying,’’ said 
Mrs. Wardell. 

“Dying, is he? I heard he was 
rather seedy ; but dying—I had no 
idea of that,” said Dacre. 

“Oh, yes! so he says,” continued 
Mrs. Wardell, “ and he proposed look- 
ing in some day to have a talk with 
Laura.” 

“Yes,” interposed Laura ; “ so, re- 
specting the good old man, and 
liking him, although he does bore me, 
as you say, on one point, I asked him 
to come and dine with us to-day, but 
he could not, he said, having already 
promised to dine near this with a 
relation to-day, so I told him to come 
to tea to us if he could, and said we 
might expect him at a quarter past 
nine.” 

“ He’ll walk here, I suppose ?,” said 
Dacre, looking out of the window. 
“It is quite charming. It will be 
such a surprise; and I venture to say 
you will see comedy and even farce 
when he comes.” 

Dacre seemed immensely amused 
by his thoughts and anticipations, 
and as he looked out into the dark- 
ness visible of a moonless night, the 
pane of glass reflected the lines of 
his strange smile. 

Miss Gray was also looking from 
the window down that short broad 
avenue, at one side of which the 
lamps of Dacre’s carriage shot their 
red rays under the branches. 

“Tt is not easy to see out there to- 
night, Miss Gray. If the glass re- 
flects the light in the room, you can 
see nothing,” said Alfred Dacre. 

“Yes, thanks. Ihave shut out the 
light very well with my hand,” said the 
young lady. “I think I see—yes— 
there is some one walking up a little 
beyond your carriage. Yes, there is 
the shutting of the gate.” 

“Yes, I do see something tall— 
either Parker or a ghost—gliding up 
toward the lamps. Capital—bravo 
—we shall soon have him here, and— 
but, by Jove, I quite forgot thot / 
What's to be done? It’s awfully 
stupid of me. I should have remem- 
bered. It has just flashed on me, 
there is a way in which his seeing 
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me may be highly injurious to a 
friend whom I have come to England 
to serve. I must say good night. 
Pray, don’t for the world mention my 
name. I'll try to get away; but I am 
half afraid it istoolate. Good night.” 

And Dacre, who had reached the 
door by this time, smiled and waved 
his adieux, and was gone. 

“ He’ll meet him on the stairs, I 
think ?” said Laura. 
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“Then he might as well have staid 
a little longer, and helped us to en- 
tertain this old man you have brought 
here,” said Julia Wardell. “ For to 
tell you the truth, I don’t know how 
we are to amuse him.” 

‘“* Oh, my dear, it is his business to 
amuse us. He is coming up, and so, 
I dare say, is Mr. Dacre, for he must 
have met him.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


NEWS OF DACRE, 


THE moment Dacre got outside the 
drawing-room door, and closed it be- 
hind him, the smile died from his 
face. He ran down the broad stairs, 
looking at the hall-door, so soon as 
he had turned the corner of the 
second flight. In the hall he threw 
on his hat and cloak, and there hesi- 
tated, for he heard a step at the hall- 
door, followed by a knock and a 
ring. 

The door from the hall to the back 
stairs was open. ‘The second door 
was closed; and into this short lobby, 
about eight feet deep, Alfred Dacre 
stept, for he heard the approach of 
the servant to let in the visiter, 
whom he had resolved not to accost. 

He had on that broad-leafed felt 
hat (much more picturesque than the 
Jerries which have superseded them), 
and his cloak folded about him, and 
would have done very well for a sera- 
nading Spaniard in a melodrama. He 
was not much afraid that the old 
man, who was now admitted, would 
recognise him. Whether the conse- 
quence of that might be small or 
great, he stood back two or three 
steps, and looked out straight toward 
the hall. 

Mr. Parker, walking slowly by, 
cast his eyes into this retreat, and 
saw Dacre, who confronted him with 
a stern carelessness. The old clergy- 
man hesitated, looked hard and 
doubtfully at him, and then saying— 

“T—I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
drew back, and walked upstairs. 

Dacre laughed quietly to himself. 
Then again his mood changed, and 
he sighed deeply. At the foot of the 
stairs he paused with his hand on the 
banister, and he thought perhaps it 
would be as well to go up and have 


a talk withthem all. Buthe shrugged 
and whispered, looking wistfully up- 
ward toward the drawing-room— 
“No, no—time enough. It is time I 
should change my tactique. I have 
always acted hand over head, and my 
impetuosity has driven me on a 
chevaux de frise often enough. Is 
any other man so torn and scarred as 
I? Let us, then, wait and think it 
over. 

Alfred Dacre was in the painful 
position of a man whose motive has 
failed him, and who finds, conse- 
quently, his hopes gliding into con- 
fusion, and his plans dissolving. 

He walked out into the cool night 
air, and from under the boughs of 
the old trees he looked back on the 
drawing-room window. He leaned 
against the trunk of a tree—neither 
thinking, nor trying to think—simply 
undergoing as odd a vicissitude of 
feeling as ever agitated human breast. 

“'lo one thing constant—never,” 
he said. “I wish I werea great deal 
better, or a little worse. If that old 
fellow recognised me, he is a wonder. 
Who knows what mischief he may do? 
Heaven knows what they are talking 
about up there by this time. I am 
strangely tempted to return to the 
drawing-room, and have a talk with 
them. That simple old man—it 
would be comedy. I wonder what 
Miss Gray would think of it? Would 
she laugh? She is so odd.” 

He got into the carriage that was 
awaiting him. 

“Yes,” he said with a sigh, “to be 
unapproachedly beautiful—to be so 
eccentric—so resolute—so grave— 
and to be all this, and clever also, is 
to be very odd indeed! I have seen 
a good deal of life. Have I not lived 
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in fairyland, and seen the Sirens? 
In all my experience of young lady 
life, I have never met with any crea- 
ture exactly like her. No, pretty 
Laura—no, Laura Challys Gray. 
How pretty her name is! Laura 
Challys Gray !” 

He liked- repeating it. Softly he 
said it again and again as they drove 
away. He sitting with his back to 
the Lame and looking with his head 
from the window toward the point 
from which he was receding, and 
when they passed the gate, and the 
glow of the windows was hidden from 
his eyes, he threw himself back with 
another great sigh, and was again in 
chaos. 

“Mug in and mug out,” as they 
say in Lancashire. 

“Shilly-shally” trumpets with un- 
certain sounds. Alfred Dacre de- 
tested the whole thing—oscillating 
characters, mixed motives, and divi- 
ded duties, and closed his eyes im- 
patiently on the present, not knowing 
in what mood an hour or two hence 
might find him. 

It needs a shrewd man to know 
another. But did that man ever live 
who thoroughly knew a woman ? 

“Tf I allowed my fancy to runaway 
with me, I might be in love with that 
girl before I could tell how it came 
to pass. As it is, that pretty phan- 
tom haunts me more than consists 
with my cold and scientific ideas. In 
some respects all the worse, in others 
all the better. The adventure inter- 
ests me more pleasantly as I proceed.” 

And this volatile person looked out 
gaily from the window, and seemed 
already to have taken quite another 
view of his case. 

About an hour after he had taken 
his departure, old Mr. Parker bid 
oem to the ladies, and departed 
als 


80. 

They had hardly enjoyed a five 
minutes’ talk, preliminary to going to 
their rooms, when the old clergyman 
returned—suddenly appearing at the 


drawing-room door. He looked very 
pale, and in a flurried way said— 

“T beg pardon, Miss Gray; but 
some one is said to be in danger, I 
fear ?” 
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“Who is it, sir—not me?’ ex- 
claimed Miss Gray, in whose appre- 
hensions Dacre was present. 

“A gentleman drank tea with you 
to-night ?’ asked Mr. Parker. 

“Yes ; he was going away exactly 
as you were coming up stairs. Is it 
he you mean ?” 

“Tt can be no other.” 

Laura grew pale. 

“Pray .tell me what it is,’ she 
urged. 

“ As I went out at your gate, a tall 
gentleman, with a white waistcoat, 
smoking a cigar, walked up to me, 
and said, ‘ You are Mr. Parker? and 
then added—‘ be so kind as to go 
back and inform Miss Gray that the 

entleman who drank tea there, and 
eft, I suppose, some little time ago, 
will be waylaid, and perhaps mur- 
dered, on his way into town. He had 
better be followed, and warned 
quickly. She will know what to do.’ 
And having said this, he began to 
smoke again, and walked away. I 
was sorry I did not stop him; but at 
the time I was so much surprised, 
and did not recollect myself for a 
little—and so I came back to tell 
ou. 

“But he has been gone an hour or 
more,” said Miss Gray, distractedly 
ringing the bell. 

“Can I be of any use, Miss Gray ?” 
said the old gentleman. 

None, thanks—unless, perhaps, 
you would call at the police office 
wherever it is, and tell them there.’ 

“T'll inquire—I'll make it out,’’said 
Mr. Parker, and with a hurried good- 
night, which Laura Gray scarcely 
heard, he took his departure. 

She despatched two servants in- 
stantly; and after a considerable in- 
terval, they returned with no tidings. 
They had spoken with all the police- 
men they met upon the line of their 
route. But nothing had occurred, so 
far as they knew, to justify the warn- 
ing. A visit to Miniver’s hotel resulted 
only in informing them that Mr. 
Dacre had not been there that day. 

There was nothing farther to be 
done; and Laura Gray was very anx- 
10us. 









































Next morning brought no tidings of 
Dacre. 

“Of course we should have heard 
if anything had gone wrong,” said 
Mrs. Wardell. 

“Oh, yes—certainly. Don’t you 
really think so?” answered Laura. 

“(‘ertainly,” said Mrs. Wardell. 
* ] think it was simply a hoax.” 

“T wish I could be sure of that,’ 
said she; “but I’m afraid it is all 
about that odious persecution that 
he will try to prevent. He is quite 
overmatched by their unscrupulous 
wickedness and craft, and I’m afraid 
it must end badly.” 

“Well, dear, you know I don’t un- 
derstand that affair at all, and I’ve 

iven up trying to understand it ; 

ut if they are fools enough to write 
anonymous letters, I really think we 
are still greater fools to give ourselves 
trouble and run risks in trying to stop 
them.” 

“ But there is more than that, dear 
Julia. I always act from impres- 
sions. I don’t pretend to reason, but 
these people have acted in the most 
extraordinary way, and have gone 
to expense, and have been in 
this house, and minutely informed 
about all our sayings and doings, 
and they did make an attempt 
upon Mr. Dacre’s life near Islington ; 
and they have written with such ma- 
lignity and even fury, I am some- 
times half sorry I did not act on my 
own judgment entirely on ascertain- 
ing the identity of that frightful little 
Jew, but Mr. Dacre would have it 
otherwise, and heaven only knows 
how it will all end.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, there’s no one 
on earth would give two pence to 
hurt a hair of my old head, and ’m 
very sure they would be still less 
disposed to hurt you. I don’t say I 
understand it, mind, for I confess I 
do not; but now that the Jew you 
mentionas the ringleader of the whole 
thing has been found out, and pro- 
bably knows that he is so, they are 
welcome to fire at Mr. Dacre or any 
other person if they dare.” 

“Whether we invite them or not 
they will make themselves welcome 
whenever it suits their purpose, 
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unless the police be directed upon 
them ; and why Mr. Dacre is so much 
against it I can’t imagine. It seems 
to me so much more dangerous ob- 
viously to delay action than it could 
possibly be to pursue and crush those 
wicked people. I suppose he will 
explain his reasons some time or 
other, but at present I confess his 
conduct seems to me perfectly in- 
explicable and so absurdly rash ; but 
I certainly will not allow it to go on 
any longer. I have had too much 
agitation and alarm, and if, with the 
evidence we can give them, the law 
and police are not strong enough to 
reach them, this is plainly no country 
for honest people to live in.” 

Laura Gray was in miserable 
spirits. Julia Wardell could see 
plainly how nervous and wretched 
she was, though she did not talk as 
much as other girls under the same 
pressure would have done. 

Noon came and passed, and no 
message had yet come to relieve the 


suspense of friends at (Guildford 
House. Miss Gray was growing more 


and more miserable as the day wore 
on. One o'clock came ; two o'clock, 
and still no tidings. Luncheon was 
for Miss Gray a mere make-believe, 
though Mrs. Wardell did not fail to 
show her a goodexample. The elder 
lady proposed a drive, but Laura ex- 
cused herself. ‘The servant returned 
for a second time that day from Min- 
niver’s hotel with the same barren 
answer to inquiries respecting Mr. 
Dacre. No one had called there to 
inquire for his letters since yesterday 
morning, and no news of him had 
reached them. This seemed to Miss 
Gray a dismaying circumstance. 

At three o'clock the postman 
brought two letters, or more properly 
notes—one from the Silver Dragon, 
written rather tremulously by Charles 
Mannering. 

He did not seem to be doing so well, 
and complained that his doctor had 
placed him under stricter rule, and 
that he was practising a fraud upon 
him in writing this little note of his 
health. It was certainly on the 
whole an unsatisfactory bulletin. 

Dacre’s note was as follows :— 
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“MypEARMiss Gray,—I write lest 
any accident should prevent my pay- 
ing my respects in person this evening, 
to tell you that there occurreda kind 
of crisis of a very bold and unexpected 
kind in the machinations of our tor- 
mentors, that by favour of an acci- 
dent—a rather hairbreadth one—tle 
affair totally broke down, and that I 
hope to lay at your feet the fruits of 
our victory. My old friend Mr. Parker, 
I observed looked very hard at me 
last night, with the eye of aman who 
fancied he had seen me before, but 
he failed to recognise me, which I 
was rather glad of, as his talking, 
ever so little, in a certain quarter, 
might, in a roundabout way, injure 
some people in whom I ama great 
deal interested. I shall explain every- 
thing when [have the honour of seeing 
you.—Believe me, my dear Miss 
Gray, ever yours sincerely, 


“ ALFRED DACRE.” 


That was all, but so far as it went 
it tallied unpleasantly with the mes- 
sage of that smoking man last night 
in the white waistcoat who had 
confided his alarm to Mr. Parker. 

In Challys Gray’s mind there lurked 


a dreadful suspicion that the attempt 
of which the person at the gate had 
apprized the old clergyman, had in 
part succeeded. Was Alfred Dacre 
hurt in his Quixotic enterprize on her 
behalf ? 

The cynic viewing: Miss Challys 
Gray’s conventual project in the light 
of cold experience and hard results, 
might in that case enjoy his bleak 
smile over the ruins of not a castle, 
but a convent, in the air. 

Peace had she sought. Well, here 
were her on/y two visiters, she might 
say—each laid in blood-stained band- 
ages, on a bed of pain, if not of 
danger, and each in consequence of 
being associated by these visiting re- 
lations with her. So much for mo- 
nastic peace. What of her conventual 

latonics? Had not a stranger stolen 
into her heart? Was there not a 
hantom in her pretty head—a 
ancy hardly suspected till now, and 
now almost detected as—a passion ? 
Alas for that gray ivy-mantled mo- 
nastery. The mirage is mist, and she 
in the desert. Nothing of all her 
dream remains but—solitude. 

She is restless, she is silent—from 
the window she goes to the piano— 
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but the music sounds wild and pains 
her heart with the thrill of a re- 
proach. To the flowers she goes, 
turning them over in the vase with 
her pretty finger tips. But the 
blossoms and the very odour were 
melancholy. 

* Julia,” she said. 

Julia Wardell was working at her 
crochet-needles as usual, and the 
invalid dog had been removed from 
her bed-room to a cushion on the 
sofa, by her side, for change of air. 

“ Well, dear ?” replied the old lady, 
pushing up her spectacles. 

“Do you take any interest in Mr. 
Dacre ?”’ resumed Laura. 

“How, my dear— what do you 
mean ¢” inquired good Mrs. Wardell. 

“Do you care whether he is dead 
or alive?” asked Laura, with sup- 
presed impetuosity. 

“Dead or alive !— what can you 
mean by asking such a question !— 
why of course I do.” 

“Well, then, hadn’t you better 
send to inquire,’ demanded Miss 
Gray. 

** Where ! darling ?” 

“To Minniver’s hotel—/’m not 
going to send again. Indeed, I think 
you might have thought of it this 
morning,” answered Miss Gray. 

“Well, so I should, I dare say, 
only you thought of it first — but 
shall I send ?” replied the old lady. 

“Tf you wish,” persisted Challys— 
I’m not going to send every time, 
and the house is full of useless men, 
with nothing to do.” 

“Well, I think, yes, it would be 
kind; but I have no doubt he is 
quite well.” 

“Tf you don’t like,” said Challys, 
with a brighter colour and a flash in 
her eyes, “ you need not doit. It is 
only to ring the bell, and tell them 
to go.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Wardell, 
glancing through the window to the 
sky, and getting up, “and a walk 
will do them nothing but good.” 

So she marched over to the bell, 
and touched it, as Miss Gray sat 
down at the piano, and once more 
struck its chords, and played away 
so spiritedly, that when the man 
entered, in reply to the bell, Mrs. 
Wardell had to signal to him to ap- 
proach more nearly, to enable her, 
without inconvenience, to give him 
her commission. 








THis messenger returned, however, 
like the other, without tidings. Mr. 
Dacre had not yet, that day, sent for 
his letters. No one had called from 
him, and they could tell nothing 
whatever about him. 

So then, patience, the great pali- 
ative, and “‘ time the consoler,” were 
all that remained to the friends of 
Mr. Dacre at Guildford House. 

I cannot tell how Laura Gray felt 
—she was silent. Lamps by this 
time were lighted in the drawing- 
room. There was a book open before 
her ; but the window was also open, 
and her eyes were often raised to it, 
and she silently listening. I think 
she had opened it at page 159, and 
after half an hour’s quiet reading, 
the book was still open at page 159. 

* You'll be glad to hear he’s better, 
my dear,” said Julia Wardell, enter- 
ing the room suddenly. ee 

“How do you kuow ?” inquired 
Laura, turning quickly. 

“ By his eating some chicken, my 
dear. I only hope he hasn’t eaten too 
much,” answered Mrs. Wardell. 

“ Oh, that’s very nice,” said Laura 
Gray, blushing intensely, and glad 
that her mistake was not suspected. 

“Yes; I always know when the 
darling little soul is really feeling 
better, by his eating chicken,” said 
Julia, seating herseif again at her 
work. “I think it was wise my 
sending him to his little bed in my 
room. It would have been very bad 
disturbing him, so late as half past 
ten, till he’s quite well, of course.” | 

“ Hush !— the gate !—listen |” said 
Laura Gray, looking toward the win- 
dow, breathless, with her lips parted. 

“Yes, it is the gate, and now—yes, 
here it is,” and a carriage, with lamps 
burning, drove up to the hall-door. 

Laura drew a long breath, and be- 
gan to read her book, and turn over 
the leaves diligently, and now there 
were steps on the stairs, and she felt 
herself growing pale. The door 
opened, and the servant announced 
“ Mr. Dacre.” 

In the momentary interval her 
heart seemed to cease beating, and as 
the name was pronounced it fluttered 
up with a sudden bound, as if it 
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would suffocate her. She felt quite 
wild with the sense of relief. 

What did Alfred Dacre see? He 
saw Miss Gray pale and cold, looking 
down on her book as if too much 
interested to look up. 

“Laura, dear, Mr. Dacre,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“Oh, Mr. Dacre?” and Laura 
looked up smiling, and gave him a 
very cold hand. 

“T was half afraid I shouldn’t 
have been able to come to-night ; and 
I’m so happy; but I hope you are 
quite well.” 

She was looking very pale—paler 
than he had thought when he first 
came in, and there was a little bril- 
liant hectic in each cheek. 

‘Quite well, thanks. I’ve been 
looking into this book, and it is so 
dull, and it is very good of you 
coming. I don’t know how we should 
have got through this evening.” 

“And we have been in such a 
fright about you,” interposed Mrs. 
Wardell. 

“ Really !” said he, and glanced at 
Laura’s face, to which came the 
prettiest blush in the world. 

“Well, I don’t know, hardly that,” 
she said, trying to assent herself ; 
“we heard some foolish story, and it 
would have been too provoking, you 
know, if your so good-naturedly look- 
ing in upon us should have exposed 
you to any annoyance from those ill- 
disposed people who, I am afraid, are 
watching you. What was it, Julia ? 
Tell Mr. Dacre exactly what we 
heard.” 

Mrs. Wardell with eager volubility 
recounted the odd little alarm of last 
evening, told the story of their ex- 
ertions in his behalf, and described 
the young man who gave the warn- 
ing, and then declared their thanks 
and obligations. 

For the first time a frown darken- 
ed Dacre’s face ; he seemed to wince 
at some recollection, and impatiently 
and even harshly he said— 

“IT disdain thanks. I do what I 
like for my own sake. I like every 
one to treat me as an enemy. I mean 


as to my motives, to assume that I 
am selfish.” 
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He paused suddenly as if startled 
at his own words. 

“You are very peremptory with 
me, Mr. Dacre, replied Julia Wardell, 
with a surprised look ; but you know 
it would be very unusual not to 
thank people who are really kind to 
us. : 


“Oh, yes, I did not mean to address 
what I said to—to, in fact, to any 
one in particular. I meant merely to 
express my belief about people’s mo- 
tives, and to say I’m no better than 
others, and no worse either,” he added, 
almost fiercely. 

He saw Miss Gray’s fine eyes look- 
ing upon him with a gaze of surprise, 
almost of alarm. His own eyes drop- 
ped to the floor, and after a moment 
or two he raised them again with an 
odd smile. 

“Tm sure there is something Ori- 
ental in my blood,” he said ; “I’m 
so prone to exaggeration my friends 
will mitigate my hyperboles, and 
even, even understand the feelings 
that impel me into them.” 

“Well, if you won’t allow us to 
thank you,” said Mrs. Wardell, a 
little huffed, “ or at least receive our 
thanks so oddly——” 

“* Pray excuse me, it is not ingrati- 
tude,” he said ; “but Iam not very 
happy, and my vehemence is rather 
the expression of pain than of thought 
—thinking is an exercise that never 
was my forte.” 

“Why thinking? You must think, 
Mr. Dacre ; is not that the attribute 
of the human race ?” said Julia War- 
dell, who did not know what to make 
of him. 

“One grows sometimes impatient 
and disgusted with one’s own folly, 
and incensed with one’s malignant 
luck, and what a man says who is 
stung with anger and delirious with 
his wounds is all chance, and of course 
counts for nothing. I am sure I owe 
an apology ; but how is one to make 
it if one does not remember what one 
has said? All I can say, Mrs. War- 
dell, is that if I talked nonsense I 
know you'll forgive me, and if worse 
I beg your pardon a thousand times.” 

“ Well what you said was—what 
wasit? Itreally has gone out of my 
head, but it does not, in the least, 
matter ; and this I am quite sure of, 
that you said nothing that needed an 


apology.” 
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“That’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Wardell.” 

* And I’m so glad you are come,” 
she continued. “You can’t have a 
notion how dull we are, and how we 
miss your music when you don’t 
come, and you'll be glad to hear, for 
you like dogs, that my poor little 
creature is ever so much better to- 
day.” 

Dacre, I’m afraid, did not hear all 
this. As the old lady was speaking 
he came to Laura’s side, and while 
Mrs. Wardell entered into conversa- 
tion with her dog he stooped over 
the young lady. At a little distance 
you would have fancied he was look- 
ing into the book that lay open be- 
fore her, and he said very low— 

“T hope I did not speak ungra- 
ciously, Miss Gray ; there is nothing 
so sweet as being thanked by you; 
but you are not to thank me. When, 
if ever, I doa service worthy of such 
a reward, and the only one I can 
ever do will tear my heart asunder, 
then I may claim it, but not now.” 

“As usual, Mr. Dacre, you speak 
enigmas,” said Laura ; “ but notwith- 
standing all you say I am obliged to 
you for coming to-night. We had 
heard what made us very uncom- 
fortable, and I am sure you have 
something to tell me.” 

“ Whydo you think so ?” he asked, 
as if he shrank from it. 

“Don’t you think one might guess 
from the things you have said that 
you have something unusual to tell?” 
said she. 

‘Yes, I daresay. I’m sure I have 
been talking like a fool.” He laughed 
more in his old way. “I was going 
to say a very vain thing—I was going 
to say I had been talking very un- 
like myself ; but, Miss Gray, I don’t 
regret anything. If all this mean- 
ness and villany had not been prac- 
tised I should not now have been 
here. I don’t regret the price that 
buys that privilege for me, and cost 
what more it may, I'll retain it as 
long as I can endure the melancholy 
agony of that happiness.” 

A look of surprised uncertainty in 
Miss Gray’s large eyes suddenly met 
his own. 

“T see I’ve been talking more enig- 
mas ; half our riddles have really no 
answers to them. I should be very 
much puzzled I know to explain my 
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own dark sayings. It is much easier 
to speak in an unknown tongue than 
to interpret.” And as he concluded 
this little speech his old manner re- 
turned ; he laughed, and Miss Gray 
felt reassured. 

“* Well you are to tell me,” she said, 
“ whether anything has happened.” 

“ A great deal,” he said. 

“Won't you tell me what it is ?” 

“People have repented.” 

“Incorrigibly oracular this even- 
ing,” said Miss Laura Gray. 

“ Before I tell you anything I must 
exact a distinct promise,” he said. 

They were still talking in an under 
tone, and Julia Wardell, conversing 
affectionately still with her lap-dog, 
was notin their way. 

“Say what it is,” asked Miss 
Gray. 

“Tt is that you won’t thank me.” 

“Not thank you? Then I am 
sure you have done me some great 
kindness,” said Miss Gray. 

“Something has happened, but 
there is no merit—-nothing—not the 
least kindness—so pray allow me to 
insist on my condition,” persisted Al- 
fred Dacre. 

“ It is delightful to thank people, 
and very hard to be denied, and very 
difficult, too, to keep such a pro- 
mise.” 

“ You don’t know, Miss Gray, how 
much you torture me. Ithought my 
request an humble one enough, and 
yet you won’t grant it.” 

“I’m so curious that I must grant 


Tue letter instantly rivetted her 
attention, for the hand was the same 
bold and peculiar one which had 
written the villanous letters which 
had so perplexed and affrighted her. 
She gasped a sudden exclamation of 
amazement and began to read. 

“Can you sing us that charming 
little song again to-night, Mr. Dacre ?” 
asked Mrs. Wardell, whom the tones 
of the piano recalled from a reverie. 
“ ‘Come tome,’ you know, ‘ when day- 
light sets ;’ is not that it ?” 

“T’m afraid, thank you very much 
for wishing it, but ’'m afraid I’ve gota 
little cold, and I would not for the 
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it ; and, if I appear very rude and 
unkind, remember who compelled me 
to be so.” 

“Only promise that you'll never 
thank me.” 

“Never! Why you're becoming 
more and more exacting,” exclaimed 
Miss Laura Gray. 

“ Never thank me,” he repeated. 

“ Well, you know, I’m in a corner, 
and I can’t escape, and I’m too curious 
to wait ; so I believe there is nothing 
for it but to promise,” said Miss 
Gray. 

“ Well, Miss Gray, you are not to 
say thank you,” repeated Dacre. 

“Then, as it must be so, I won't 
say thank you ; and now you are to 
tell me what it is.” 

“‘T had some doubts,” he answered, 
“as to whether I should bring it my- 
self; in fact,” he continued with a 
momentary look of pain and dejection, 
“it was a struggle, but I could not 
deny myself, and here it is.” ° 

With these words he placed in her 
handa large sealed envelopeaddressed 
to her in his own hand. A melan- 
choly look he fixed on her for a mo- 
ment ; she gazed upward in his eyes 
expecting him to speak, and I think 
he was on the point of doing so but 
changed his mind, and went instead 
to the piano and sat down, and there 
played snatches of old, wild, and 
melancholy airs, while Miss Gray 
broke the seal of the envelope and 
examined its contents. 





world bea failure, having had so very 
kind a reception,” said he, not caring 
just then to sing. 

“A cold! dear me, I’m so sorry. 
Let me advise you to try one of these 
lozenges. I find them very good when 
my voice is affected.” 

Very gratefully he declined, and 
she continued— 

“Tndeed, I think there issome kind 
of influenza attacking everyone just 
now. I’ve had it slightly, like you; 
and here is my poor little miserable 
creature here suffering from his chest, 
so oppressed at times you could hear 
him breathing where you're sitting 
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now. I’m not half satisfied with the 
advice I’ ve got—no, indeed, we are not, 
my poor little darling soul—and I 
was going to ask you, Mr. Dacre, if 
you understand anything of the treat- 
ment of dogs; I should be so much 
obliged if you’d allow me to consult 
you. 
a I should be only too happy, if you 
really wish it ; but I ought to tell 
you that I have not very much ex- 
perience, and have not been fortunate. 
n fact I never treated more than one 
dog, and he died, and it was thought, 
Ear I accidentally poisoned 
1im. 

Oh, indeed! Oh, I see; but you 
must have been awfully pained.” 

“Yes, so we were, the dog and I ; 
but he, poor fellow, got out of his 
pain first, and I’m only too happy to 
obey you, and, at least I can proiise 
that if I should be so unhappy as 
to poison another dog, it shan’t be 
with the same thing.” 

“Well, thanks, there’stime enough ; 
we can see how he is to-morrow,” 
said good Mrs. Wardell, a little 
frightened. 

All this time as he played lightly or 
talked he was looking over the piano, 
and watching Miss Gray, who was 
reading this paper. It said— 

“T write to acknowledge the of- 
fence we have committed, and that 
still worse which we meditated. I 
have placed in Mr. Alfred Dacre’s 
hands a signed confession, on the 
condition that no one sees it, unless 
we violate our undertaking, hereby 
entered into, that we shall give you 
no more trouble. It is understood, 
on the other hand, that you give us 
none, unless we break this engage- 
ment. 

“The locket set with brilliants 
which we sent at first, you will please 
to purchase at £70, which sum we 
have agreed you may distribute 
among such public charities as you 
select; and the acknowledgment of 
the same by advertisement in the 
Times, we accept as payment of said 
sum. This being accepted as a settle- 
ment of all complaints, claims, or 
possible litigations on account of past 
occurrences, we withdraw, and unless 
recalled by a departure from those 
stipulations, we shall appear no 
more.” 

“Oh, what a relief! That gallant 
friend. What do I not owe him ¢” 
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Her eyes spoke all this as she 
raised them in silent delight from the 
paper, and fixed them for a moment 
on that handsome musician, who 
lowered his at the same moment to 
the notes, and seemed absorbed in the 
tangled maze of a half-forgotten air. 

He saw that her eyes stole again 
toward him, and he said— 

“T think, Mrs. Wardell, I could 
sing a little, if you still command me. 
I fancy my voice is better. MayI 
try, Miss Gray ?” 

“Certainly. We are always so 
much obliged,” she answered with 
alacrity. 

Mrs. Wardell seconded the pro- 
posal, and Alfred Dacre sang more 
exquisitely than ever. 

Thanked and approved by his good- 
natured little audience, Alfred Dacre 
got up and crossed the room to Laura 
Gray’s side. 

She knew that his song had been 
sung for a purpose. She felt that he 
was quite in earnest when he told 
her not to thank him ; and this song 
he had interposed like a dream, that 
the grateful impulse might have time 
to cool, and she to remember and ob- 
serve her promise. 

She held up the envelope in her 
fingers, with the light of triumph 
and gratitude in her eyes. 

“You are to keep that,” he said, 
“and name it no more. If there’s 
anything in it you don’t understand 
you have only to ask me. Otherwise, 
pray never mention it to me.” 

“I’m so delighted !” she looked in 
his face smiling. 

He smiled—but it was with an 
effort—and the wintry light quickly 
faded away, and left behind a look of 
pain and annoyance. 

“Tm very glad—that is, that you 
are pleased,’ said Dacre. 

“And aren’t you ?” 

“Tsay I’m glad that you’re glad,” 
said he, a little impatiently. 

“But aren’t you pleased to see 
this?’ she held up the envelope 
again. 

“No,” said he. 

“No? I’msure you do like to look 
at it.” 

Miss Laura Gray teazed him, but 
I am sure it was her curiosity that 
prompted. 

“Miss Gray, pray believe me. I 
look at it with a disgust and horror 
which you can’t conceive. Of which 
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it would give you but a faint idea to 
suppose yourself compelled to look in 
the face of a corpse, or anything else 
which most repulses you. Pray, 
lock it up, and try to put it out of 
your mind—for you'll never have 
trouble from that quarter more.” 

Laura looked at him, and saw that 
he was profoundly pained. So after 
a little silence, she mentioned another 
subject, though not a very remote 
one. 

“TI dare say you have seen Mr. De 
Beaumirail since ¢” 

“That is a subject, Miss Gray, that 
I thought yow objected to,” said 
Alfred Dacre. 

“T don’t like speaking of him—that 
is very true—but I have a vague 
idea that he knew something of this.” 

And she glanced at the envelope, 
still in her fingers. 

“ You are perfectly right,” said he ; 
I’m sure of it.” 

** And how was it ?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell. You'll kindly not 
ask me to discuss it—but I hate and 
despise him more than ever.” 

“T have no reason to like him,” she 
said. 

“ Few people, I fancy, had—though 
Iam the person he injured most; per- 
haps the only one whom he injured 
seriously.” 

* Do you know his history ?” 

“Yes ; very well.” 

“You know he treated my family 
very ill?” she said. 

“T think I know what you allude 
to, Miss Gray,” he said, in a tone of 
melancholy respect. “ But I believe 
upon that one point you are entirely 
mistaken. Ardenbroke and I have 
talked that painful matter over more 
than once.” 

“Ah!” said she bitterly, “ the 
fickle, odious, cruel coward, can the 
other world send up a viler soul than 
the man who trifles with that sacred 
feeling, and kills a poor creature by 
that slow torture ?” 

Alired Dacre, with downcast eyes, 
was listening respectfully. 

Miss Gray went on with sudden 
excitement— 

“T’ve often wished that I were a 
man, that I might have let him go 
free, and fought him—to strike down 
that cold villain with a pistol shot, 
or die by his—let him lay death upon 
death, and go to judgment with a 
double murder. Ardenbroke and you 
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—and you and Ardenbroke—with 
your metaphysics, and your partizan- 
ship, and your cruelty ! To break a 
girl’s heart is but the breaking of a 
china tea-cup. What’s a woman? 
Theplaything of yourinsolence. What 
her love ? A song to laugh over—a 
feather to your vanity. But J say, the 
noblest treasure that ever God poured 
out onearth! Oh, manhood! Oh 
for the time when men were men, 
and honoured the creatures whom 
nature committed to their protection. 
But, oh, that’s all old-fashioned now 
—entirely mistaken—and men are 
wiser; and women must be patient— 
yes, patient—till God’s justice comes 
to rule the world.” 

Alfred Dacre was taken aback, as 
the phrase is, by the sudden vehem- 
ence of Challys Gray. Still looking 
down, he waited— 

“Entirely mistaken, say you and 
Ardenbroke ? You put your heads to- 
gether, and wonder why such a fuss 
about a girl’s fancies, and pity De 
Beaumirail; and then, with a shrug or 
two, turn over to some other folly. 
3ut I tell you, show me the man who 
in such a matter practices the least 
duplicity, or even thinks deceit, and 
I show you a villain.” 

Was there anything in these 
generalities that Dacre applied for 
himself? There was a vengeful light 
for the moment in Challys Gray’s 
eyes, and his, with a dilated gaze, 
met hers— he looked white as a 
ghost—stern and resigned, and after 
a brief gaze, he lowered his eyes to 
the ground.. 

“JT don’t understand people’s mo- 
tives, or much, I’m afraid, about 
right and wrong,” said he at last. “I 
don’t understand human nature, be- 
cause I can’t, to begin with, under- 
stand myself. But, dear Miss Gray, 
don’t we walk in such a mist? I 
mean with ideas frequently so clouded, 
when we are ourselves concerned in 
a region so haunted by illusions, and 
with a vision so feeble, that even 
when we most wish to be fair, we 
follow shadows and lose our way.” 

Miss Gray was silent, looking sadly 
out on the darkness. 

“And although I have quite mis- 
conveyed my real feelings about that 
particular circumstance, andalthongh 
f was unfortunate enough to incur a 
portion of your censure, I yet am 
glad that I was present—very glad, 
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for many reasons—your feelings I can 
understand, and respect and admire 
them, more than I can describe, and 
I shan’t make the least attempt at 
present to talk in extenuation of 
myself and Ardenbroke ; but we have 
been misapprehended, and any time 
you command me to explain, I shall 
only be too grateful.” 

A little pause followed, and he 
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came beside Miss Gray, and very low 
he said— 

“Ves; I am very glad, although 
some of what you said pained me 
acutely —very glad that I was here 
because I feel, Miss Gray, that I 
know you better, and that, in spite 
of all, you trust me more.” 

And so there came another little 
silence. 


CHAPTER LX. 


A STORY. 


Happy Julia Wardell! 
your invincible placidity. What 
nerves! How charmingly organized 
for the uses of a chaperon. Not 
quite “hard of hearing,” but slightly 
muffled and indistinct, and so luxuri- 
ously prone to slumber! And happy 
Challys Gray in a companion so 
habitually floating away into dream- 
land, and so cheerfully ready at call 
to return. Lord Ardenbroke used 
to laugh at a chaperon so admirably 
chosen. Challys Gray or Mr. Dacre 
had both forgotten her existence for 
some minutes, and in fact, her ex- 
istence was not just then for them. 
In tranquil visions, she at that mo- 
ment nodded, making superb double 
chins, among the clouds ; her worsteds 
on her lap, and one crochet-needle 
on the floor. 

Alfred Dacre perceived the state of 
things, and was secretly happy. 
Challys Gray, too, knew it somehow, 
and did not care to disturb it. Then 
Alfred Dacre said more like himself— 

“In an old garden, that I loved 
when I was a boy—the picturesque 
may have had something to do with 
it—but it had the best gooseberries 
I ever eat; there were two time- 
honoured sun-dials, with fluted urn- 
shaped stems, stained gray and green 
with mosses. They had inscriptions 
—one said “we must” —the thing 
itself supplying the hiatus, die-al/, 
thus telling of the sleep that brings 
an end of pain; and his brother 
answered tempus fugit—time flies— 
telling us to make all we can of the 
hour that is upon the wing. These 
solemn old dials preached. They 
could do little else, for the ancient 
standard fruit-trees had grown into 
a forest, and the sun seldom touched 
them ; and so, as my mood varies, as 


Happy in 


hope comes or despair, I find myself 
again in the twinkling shadow, and 
read the old lessons, ‘we must,’ or 
else—tempus fugit, and life’s again a 
comedy.” 

One or more of those precious 
minutes sped away in silence. 

“One thing puzzles me,” said Miss 
Gray, looking up from a little reverie, 
“and that is what the pleasure of con- 
cealing one’s antecedents, as the 
Americans say, one’s surroundings, 
history, and individuality, can possibly 
be.” 

Dacre laughed. 

“Why do you laugh ?” 

“Because I’m pleased. I think 
you are doing me a great honour. [ 
venture to think that when you say 
all that, you are so good as to mean 
me.” 

“T do mean you. But I don’t think 
it was fair to make me say so in di- 
rect terms ; discussion is embarrassed 
by it.” 

“But this must not,” said Dacre, 
with one of his gay laughs. 

“T was not going to say anything 
very severe, however,” said she. 

“T ought to be very grateful, for 
I must allow on this point no man is 
more open to attack,” said Dacre. 

“T was only going to say, in a 
general way, I wonder why people are 
so secret—we ought to be very well 
acquainted by this time, and yet you 
are a total stranger to me.” 

“ How do you know? I may have 
been watching over you ever since 
you were a child, in quite another 
shape,” said he. 

She looked at him, and he at her, 
and after his wont he laughed. 

“Tf people choose to be secret let 
them be secret, there is always .a 
reason—but it is not always a wrong 
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one. Suppose their mystery the 
talisman, not only of their happi- 
ness, but of their safety.” 

“ But why should innocent people 
require to pass themselves off for 
other persons ?’” 

“Innocent people are liable to be 
injured by people who are not s0, 
and it is sometimes very desirable to 
mystify them ; but that is not my 
case. I have been acting strictly in 
the interest of others.” 

“But then that kind of mystery 
defeats itself,” said she. 

Dacre looked sharply at her. 

“ How ?” said he. 

“ Why, itmakes people so curious.” 

“ And our first mother fell by her 
curiosity,” said Dacre, with a faint 
smile and a shrug. 

“Well, yes, so she did, but it was 
acted on by the serpent, and ended by 
her prying and . 

“ Perishing,”’ said Dacre. 

“Very well—yes—that shows how 
dangerous it is to trifle with.” 

“ And why do I trifle with it ?” 

“Yes, because once it is thoroughly 
aroused it is sure to carry all before 
it.” 

“Not always, and when it does— 
better it hadn’t, often,” said he, with 
a laugh. 

“Tl tell you a story. I wish I 
could think where I read it.” He 
began again, “ May I try to tell it ?”’ 

“Pray do.” 

“Once on a time a young Irish 
earl—I forget his title, but we’ll look 
in Debrett—lived very solitary in a 
great old castle among the cliffs by 
the seaside.” One night as he sat 
reading all alone a little white rat ap- 
peared on his table and looked up in 
his face very engagingly. He rather 
took a fancy to it—it looked so gentle 
—and next night just in the same 
way it appeared again—lonely crea- 
tures easily become friends, and the 
earl and the little white rat grew 
fonder and fonder each of the other, 
and he tied a little ribbon of blue, 
the colour of true love, about its 
neck, and it slept on his pillow every 
night, and never left him day or 
night. Dol tire you r 

“‘ No, pray go on.” 

“This faithful little rat was his con- 
stant attendant till some friends came 
to pay hima visitat hiscastle. Tothem 
this mutual attachment was capital 
fun ; and the Irish earl, who was a 
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sensitive man, felt their chaff acutely 
and fiercely frightened away the little 
white rat as often as it appeared, 
which was a sad thing for both, for 
the earl sometimes reproached him- 
self nearly as much as the little white 
rat. seemed to suffer. But for the 
present it ended as I am about to tell 
you. I’m afraid it is very long P 

“T assure you I like it extremely. 
Pray go on,” said Miss Gray. 

‘“* He and these visiters had to de- 
part together for England, and as the 
earl crossed the plank into the ship 
the little white rat ran before his feet. 
His friends laughed, of course, with 
their usual good nature, and the thin- 
skinned earl, in a frenzy of cowardice, 
kicked it into the sea, in which with 
a splash and plaintive squeak it dis- 
appeared. So ends Fytte the first. 
May I go on ?” 

** Pray do,” said she, “ though your 
sensitive earl, now bereft of the odd 
society which suited him best, is not 
an interesting person, I should still 
like to hear how he fared.” 

“He returned to his castle, melan- 
choly and solitary, and missed the 
little white rat, but it did not come. 
Months passed away, and at last came 
the long nights and wintry weather. 
One nightit was blowing hard and very 
dark as he sat late in his library, when 
on a sudden he heard a gun at sea, 
and another, and another. It was 
plain there was a ship in distress. 
With all his faults this earl had cour- 
age and good nature, and with a few 
stout rowers he was soon pulling sea- 
ward, guided now and then by the 
flash of the gun against sky and 
sea, over the dark space in the 
most heroic danger. When he had 
got near enough he could see dimly 
the outline of a great old-fashioned 
ship labouring in the sea, lighted up 
more distinctly now and then in the 
blaze of itsown cannon. Before they 
reached it, however, the ship went 
down. But something was left float- 
ing where she sank, which with an 
effort they succeeded in getting into 
the boat and found a lady in a death- 
like swoon in white dress. Slowly she 
recovered in the castle. She spoke a 
foreign language which nobody knew, 
but learned English very soon, and 
tlie end of it was that he fell in love, 
and could think only’ of her. He 
asked her often about the ship she 
came in—her family, her home, and 
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country, and also why she always 
wore a broad velvet ribbon round her 
throat. But upon all this she was 
silent, and grew so melancholy when- 
ever he asked that atlength he ceased 
to inquire, and asked but one question 
more—he asked her to marry him. 
The lady consented, but exacted a 
promise in return. He was never 
more to seek for light upon those 
subjects on which she had asked him 
to be silent—so the promise was 
given—they were married, and they 
lived in perfect love, and the glory of 
their enchanted beatitude was dark- 
ened only by this one reserve. I 
think I’ve put Mrs. Wardell to sleep 
by all the powers of narration !-— 
have [?” 

“Never mind—she nods and 
wakens, like Homer—she will be all 
the brighter for this momentary 
eclipse.” 

“ Pray go on,” said Miss Gray. 

“ Well, it is nearly ended—all was 
peace and sunshine. But still the 
earl had his own trouble—the un- 
satisfied wish on which his lips were 
sealed. When one morning early, 
standing by his wife’s bed-side, as she 
lay asleep, with her throat uncovered, 
his eye rested on the broad band of 
black velvet. The temptation was 
irresistible, for her scissors hung on her 
chatelaine at the bed’s side, so he 
clipped the black ribbon across, and 
he saw beneath it a blue ribbon, as 
with a wild cry his wife started up in 
the bed. At the same moment he 
heard something jump on the floor, 
and, looking down, he saw the little 
white rat with its blue ribbon round 
its neck run across the room, andagain 
looking back, his bride was gone, and 
neither she nor the little white rat 
was ever again beheld in that lonely 
lord’s castle. So ends the story. It 
is Bluebeard’s moral, you see, a little 
more tenderly conveyed.” 

“T’m too much obliged to you, Mr. 
Dacre, to quarrel with your moral at 
present.” 

“No, Miss Gray, as I said before, 
you are not obliged to me. I think 
you made me a promise.” 

“Yes,so Idid. Well, I’m nota bit 
obliged to you—if so it must be—but 
seolions I've not promised to aid in 
mystifying myself.’ 

“ How do you mean, Miss Gray ?” 

“T mean,” she laughed, “that if I 
can, I'll find it all out.” 
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“No; I’m sure you’ll not try ¢” 

* And, pray, why should I not ?” 

“ Because you said you wished to 
thank me.” 

“So I do,” said she. 

“Well, Miss Gray, let your silence 
thank me. Spare me all inquiry. 
In a very little time, I may tell you 
everything. I know you are jesting, 
but I am grave enough, and mean 
what I say. In the meantime, think 
no more of it. Sufficient unto the 
day, you know—and the day will 
come.” 

“Not an evil day, I hope ?”’ she 
said merrily. 

* Good or evil,” said he; “ who can 
look into futurity ? For me, it grows 
darker than ever—a darkness in 
which, as they say, I cannot see my 
own hand.” 

“But -there are some things one 
can foresee ?” pleaded Laura gaily. 

*One’s breakfast; yes—but there’s 
a haze even over that; more over 
dinner, and so you find yourself in 
dense fog before you have well set 
out on your excursion into next 
week.” 

“Yes ; of course there are all the 
uncertainties that depend upon sick- 
ness and death ?” she said. 

“ And change ?” he added sadly. 

“Oh, yes; but change comes 
slowly,” said she. 

He shook his head. 

“Suddenly sometimes,” he said 

“Well, yes—material changes; 
houses may fall flat in a moment; 
ships blow up; old gentlemen drop 
down in apoplexys,” began Laura. 

“No, no—I mean quite honestly,” 
said he. 

“How do you mean ?” asked Miss 
Gray. 

“T mean it quite fairly, that minds 
change in a moment.” 

“Oh, you meana whim? I don’t 
think a whimsical person has a mind 
atall,” said Miss Gray, and looked for a 
moment a little hard at him; and she 
added, “I think, Mr. Dacre, some- 
how, there is always a suspicion of a 
conundrum in what you say ?” 

“And myself the subject of the 
riddle?” he laughed. “ Well no, I was 
not, for a moment, thinking of my- 
self, but quite another person’s case, 
in which the mind, as you say, 
changed like a trick in a pantomime; 
all happened in a moment; a great 
affection, struck with the lightning 
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of a single word, waskilled. I saw it 
—it was quite irrevocable—and often 
recurs warningly to my recollection.” 

“Your recollections seem generally 
very happy, Mr. Dacre,” said she ; 
“a great deal happier, I fancy, than 
mine.” 

“Tf my memory is always in high 
spirits, it is the worst sign of my 
life. The more celestial the life, the 
sadder the memory. I can quite un- 
derstand why yowr retrospect is 
toned with melancholy.” 

Laura Gray was looking out vaguely 


 [Sept. 


on a landscape painted on a very 
dark gray with black, with a few 
small stars glimmering intensely in 
the little patch of sky straight above 
them. He thought, as he looked, 
that he saw a clear blush steal over 
her cheek, and a listening smile just 
traceable on her lip; but of her eyes 
he could see only the long silken 
lashes. 

How pretty that stolen smile— 
that pleased blush—how beautiful 
he thought her ! 


CHAPTER LXI. 


STRANGE 


“ Doxs she like me?” he thought, 
with a strange struggle at his heart, 
as he looked on that beautiful vision; 
“oh, does she like me—is it pos- 
sible ?” 

Was it possible? What is impos- 
sible in the land of love—that world 
of illusions, recklessness, and miracles; 
and was he not conscious of his ro- 
mantic beauty, and of that sad 
celestial tenor in which trembled the 
spirit of regret and passion; and had 
he not other fascinations also ? 

Mr. Dacre was one of those con- 
ceited persons who never in ordinary 
cases question their powers of con- 
quest. He had but to obtain access 
to Guildford House, and where he 
chose to direct those subtle and ro- 
mantic influences, imaginations must 
be dazzled, and hearts enslaved. 

But this confidence belonged to 
the man whose own heart was in- 
different. As an interest quite new 
to him began insensibly to steal into 
it, a scepticism, also new, began to 
affright him. The serpent who, we 
suppose, —— to charm its 
prey with the peculiar spell of its eye, 
is encountered by a more potent 
charm, and becomes itself enthralled 
under the superior fascination of a 

ilisk 


Let us beg Mr. Dacre’s pardon for 
so sinister a mythologic parallel. We 
who watch his operations, are at liberty 
to form what conjecture we please. 
Of one thing only we are certain in 
the situation—if he has lost any part 
of his confidence or his liberty, he 
has succumbed not to a design, but 
to a power, and he has been made ac- 
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quainted with some of those sin- 
cerities which he had overlooked in 
his own character. 

This man, hitherto so confident of 
success, was now elated or trembled 
at any look of hers, and wondered at 
his own secret agitations. He was 
angry with himself for abdicating 
his superiority, and often disdainfully 
vowed to reassert it. Dacre had 
grown out of some of the conceit of 
very early days. Still he had enough 
left to feel at times his pride wounded 
by his situation, and still more so by 
his entire uncertainty as to whether 
he had made the slightest impression 
even upon her fancy. 

He took a chair close by her, and 
he said— 

“How you like looking through 
that window into the dark. I've ob- 
served you do so, Miss Gray, so often 
—and yet you complain of mystery.” 

“ As if everything was not a mys- 
tery,” she said, still looking out with 
the same smile and a little sigh— 
“yes, everything.” 

“ Everything beautiful, Miss Gray, 
I’ve felt it so; and there are mys- 
teries which to me, I am sure, are 
better sti//, mysterious—I mean, I 
should rather bear uncertainty than 
incur a danger of despair.” 

“Despair is a very grand word, 
Mr. Dacre, and belongs to tragedy, 
epic poems, and theology.” 

“Yes; and is not one’s own life 
and experiencethe vital fountain from 
which we draw the life of every epic ? 
Theology ; yes, every man, even the 
sceptic, has a theology of his own— 
and oh, Miss Gray, why smile at 
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tragedy, whose life is all a comedy ? 
Mine ca long had nothing in it but— 
the sort of dolorous ingredient you 
laugh at.” 

“J think you are very ungrateful 
to talk so,” said Miss Gray. 

“Ungrateful! To whom ?”’ asked 
Dacre. . 

“To heaven,” she answered. “ It 
is so much a habit with people to 
talk in that discontented way, all in 
the wantonness of luxury and ingrati- 
tude. I dare say, i. Dawe, girl as 
I am, I have had more to grieve me 
than ever you have ; but I believe it 
is only we who suffer from that kind 
of grief—your nobler sex is, people 
say, quite above that kind of folly, 
grieving, I mean, for other people.” 

“T wish, Miss Gray, you did not 
think quite so meanly of me,” he 
said sadly, with something imploring 
in his great eyes. 

“Not you ; no, [ought not to have 
included you. It was very ungrate- 
ful of me—I don’t indeed,” she said 
quickly. 

She was looking eagerly in his face, 
blushing very much. Her lips were 

arted, and he could just see the 
ittle glimmering edge of her tiny 
teeth, as for a moment she gazed on 
him with this beautiful glow of ear- 
nestness, and then she Jooked from 
the window again, and her eyes 
dropped, but the blush continued. 

“Miss Gray,” he said very low, 
“some time or other I shall be able, 
and you will permit me, to tell you 
something of my life—now, I can’t. 
But you'll see then, you will, indeed, 
how full of grief and pride and foll 
it has been. You will see the bad, 
and you will know the good. You'll 
think me wicked—but you'll see I can 
be noble; and you'll see how—how 
T have adored you.” 

He was very pale, with the light 
of intense excitement in his eyes. 
He took her hand and held it in 
both his. 

The colour fled from her cheeks, 
and she returned his passionate gaze 
with a strange look, one that was 
very melancholy, but which also had 
fear init. She looked on the point 
of bursting into tears. 

A moment more, and it was a pale, 
steadfast gaze that she fixed on him. 
He fancied he read in it an agony of 
doubt. This white stare of wonder 
and scrutiny continued for some 
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seconds, but her hand remained un- 
resistingly locked in his. 

“Tdid not dream of saying this 
when I came here. If it seems in- 


sane and audacious, at least it was 
not premeditated ; it was just that I 
have grown to adore you, and it was 
suddenly irrepressible.” 

Still not a word from Challys Gray, 
but her hand lay quite passively in 


is, 

“Oh, Challys, darling, will you say 
nothing ?”’ 

Challys only pressed her other hand 
to her temple, and with a great sigh 
she whispered— 

“Tt’s not a dream—what shall I 
say ?—is he to go ?” 

She was looking with a melancholy 
gaze in his eyes as he spoke. 

“Oh! no, I ought, I am sure I 
ought, and yet I can’t—no, no, no, I 
can’t say that !” she said. 

“God for ever bless you, darling, 
for that hope.” 

“ And now,” she said in a kind of 
wild dejection, “ I think, Mr. Dacre, 
you know what kind of person I am 
and all my faults; and this too t 
must tell you—I’m ambitious, not in 
the way the world esteems ambition, 
but if I were ever to like anyone, it 
must be one whom in secret my 
heart could be proud of. I thought 
I should never meet one, and I know 
not how it may be, and no one knows 
the height and depth of their own 
madness ; but I think if I told you 
now never to come again, and sent 
you from me untried, I should have 
parted with my one wild hope. So 
you'll come again, and again, and 
again, till I know you better; and 
oh! it is such a dream.” 

And she was silent. He, too, was 
silent, radiant with happiness and 
pride. His heart fluttered up in the 
rekindled flame of hope, and his brain 
-—the camera obscura within that 
handsome head—was already alight 
and astir with the scenery and figures 
of a hundred Quixotic plans and 
visions. 

“ And now my life’s devoted, 
Challys, you'll see what I’ll become.” 

Another little pause followed. Her 
hand was in her own possession now, 
her face was no longer pale and 
wild —the beautiful blush had re- 
turned. 

* And now,” said odd Challys 
Gray, with a sudden awaking to her 
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old, grave, imperious manner, “ you 
are to do exactly what I tell you ; 
you resume exactly your old ways— 
and—no romance—remember—and— 
so go to the piano and sing me a 
song, for Julia Wardell is nodding, 
and we must waken her.” 

With a flush on his cheek also, 
and eyes unusually brilliant, he cross- 
ed the floor and obeyed. 

It was but a verse or two of a 
little French song, and when it ended, 
good Mrs. Wardell, who did not care 
that her nap should be suspected, 
said vivaciously— 

“ A thousand thanks! I think, 
Laura, he never sang so well as this 
evening ; and he has kept it up so. 
I am sure we are extremely obliged. 
Ain’t we, Laura?” 

“It is very pretty. I like those 
gay little French things, with just a 
suspicion of sadness,” said she. 

“ Something theatric, too—a pretty 
affectation,” said Dacre. “ The vola- 
tility and light enthusiasm of the 

ople is in their music. Is there, 

wonder, anywhere a collection of 
the music of the Revolution? We 
know only two or three things—the 
Marseillaise and Ca ira, and no doubt 
there was character in them all—a 
romantic vein of ruffianism.” 

“That, I think, and refinement, are 
oftener found associated in France 
than anywhere else,” said Laura 
Gray, talking, though with an effort, 
as usual. 
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“ The French revolution was a very 
awful time. Ive heard my dear 
mother talk about it as a thing she 
could remember,” said Mrs. Wardell. 
“The time when the poor King and 
Queen were so near getting Over 
the frontier. It was so interesting, 
poor things, and so horribly provok- 
ing. What’s that noise out there ?” 

“Tt must be my brougham,” said 
Dacre, walking to the open window. 
“Yes, indeed, driving up to the door, 
as a hint to me that I am boring the 
horses to death by singing so much 
here.” 

At the same time the silvery ring 
of the little clock over the chimney 
told twelve. 

“Twelve o'clock!” exclaimed Julia 
Wardell, who had counted carefully. 
Thadn’t an idea. It is very rude of 
me; but you're so friendly, Mr. 
Dacre, you don’t mind—and, Laura, 
my dear, you know you are never so 
late as this. How time glides away, 
especially when one listens to such 
music as Mr. Dacre makes.” 

“Yes,” said Dacre, with a sigh, 
nt have quite exceeded my privi- 
ege. 

He looked hesitatingly at Miss 
Gray ; but she made no sign, and he 
dared not propose to out-stay Mrs. 
Wardell’s out-spoken advice. 

So “ good-nights” were exchanged, 
and Dacre, with a wild elation at his 
heart, drove in a dream into the 
town. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


VISITERS IN DE BEAUNIRAIL’S SITTING-ROOM. 


In the Fleet Prison, now happily no 
more, Mr. De Beaumirail had two 
apartments, as good, I dare say, as 
were to be had in that melancholy 
barrack of the broken-down soldiers 


of fortune. There was that gentle- 
man’s sitting-room, where he enter- 
tained his visiters—few and far be- 
tween ; and beyond it, his bed-room ; 
melancholy apartments, where the day 
limped tediously away as Richard’s 
night ; and their solitary tenant, 
in his long silk dressing-gown, fluj- 
tered slowly back and forward, or 
moped sourly with his hands in its 
pockets at the windows. 

Outside his own windows stood— 
two on each stone—four sooty scarlet 


geraniums, an anonymous souvenir 
of a damsel in temporary distress, 
who had occupied a room on the other 
side, and who had fallen silently in 
love with him, while he, such is des- 
tiny, did not know her from Adam. 

The windows were stained and 
mottled, as if, in that dingy climate, 
it rained always thin mud in summer, 
and snowed nothing but dust and 
soot-flakes in Christmas weather. 

A neighbour—a crown debtor, I 
believe, who was to emerge no more, 
and liked the songs of birds—had a 
blind canary which seemed to be al- 
ways moulting, but sang very cheer- 
fully, notwithstanding, from its cage, 
which hung outside the window, and 
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gave De Beaumirail a share of its 
monotonous minstrelsy. 

Good old Mr. Parker dropped in 
at about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and found three gentlemen in Mr. 
De Beaumirail’s sitting-room. He 
knew the suave Mr. Larkin. Mr. 
Levi, of the fierce black eyes, and sul- 
len mouth, was also there; and the 
tall white head and hard features of 
Mr. Gillespie also. 

Mr. Larkin was delivering his ideas 
in his own engaging manner over a 
great old book like a ledger. There 
were sheets of papers there also tied 
up in pink tape and labelled, and a 
japanned tin box stood open on a 
chair close by, with a padlock dang- 
ling from it precariously. 

Whatever they were talking about, 
they stopped abruptly on the entrance 
of the old man. The little Jew glared 
savagely at him, as if he was on the 
point of pulling him out by the ear ; 
and Mr. Gillespie inquired surlily— 
“ What’s your will, sir ?” 

But Mr. Larkin recognised him, 
and greeting him with his large 
red hand, and his gracious smile, 
inquired sweetly whether he, Mr. 
Larkin, could do anything for 
Mr. Parker ; observing, with a slight 
elevation of his eyes, and a shake of 
his tall bald head, and a faint plaint- 
ive smile, that showed the sinister 
gaps which time had made at either 
side in his teeth. 

“You find us, Mr. Parker, engaged, 
sir, in labours very unlike those hap- 
pier ones in which it is your privilege, 
if I may so say, to soar—the temporal 
concerns, sir, the unhappy complica- 
‘tions which attend the affairs of a 
young man who lives as too many 
young men, it is to be feared, do live ; 
a sad spectacle, sir, this we have be- 
fore us ; a melancholy history of a 
splendid inheritance, sold, ‘as one may 
say, for a mess of pottage. Ah, sir, 
is not it melancholy—isn’t it shock- 
ing, my dear Mr. Parker ?” 

p went the big hands and the 
small pink eyes as he spoke ¢his sen- 
tence, and the tall bald head shook in 
unison with the sentiment. 

“But haven’t you bought up his 
debts?” asked the old man, with a 
look of such simple and kindly in- 
quiry, that Mr. Levi, who was glow- 
ering in his face, could not resist a 
sudden laugh —“ ha, ha, ha !”—still 
looking straight in the face of the old 
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gentleman, who returned his laugh 
with an offended look. 

Mr. Larkin had the grace of blush- 
ing, but it was an odd kind of blush, 
and tinged chiefly the narrow dome 
of his bald head. 

“Perhaps that phrase does not 
quite accurately describe the risk 
which some friends of Mr. De Beau- 
mirail have incurred very distinctly 
for his own advantage, Mr. Parker, 
which circumstance, perhaps, you 
would be so good as to mention to 
your informant, in the event of his 
again talking inaccurately, as he has 
done, with respect to the business of 
a gentleman whom—though in his sad 
circumstances he has long ceased to 
maintain professional relations any- 
where—Iam still happy, from motives 
which yow will, perhaps, appreciate, 
to advise, as zealously whenever as a 
friend he happens to call upon me, as 
if his position were, in a worldly 
point of view, very different indeed.” 

“T know you very well, Mr. Larkin ; 
better by reputation even than per- 
sonally. I wish there were many such 
persons,” said good Mr. Parker, in 
simple sincerity. 

= Unprofitable servants, Mr. Par- 
ker,” said the attorne , softly, drop- 
ping his red eyelids or a moment, 
and with his large hand waving away 
what his modesty received as a com- 
pliment—“ we do but our duty, when 
all’s done; what more can we boast ? 
but our duty, sir.” 

“ And so lay up treasure, Mr. Lar- 
kin, where treasure is abiding,” added 
good Mr. Parker, with eyes that 
smiled on the angelic man. 

“ And something nishe in conshols,” 
drawled Mr. Levi, with a leer at the 
good attorney. 

“ But this is a little out of our way 
at present, Mr. Parker ; I am trying 
to look through these miserable in- 
tricacies—a tangled skein—how diffe- 
rent a task from a few minutes’ re- 
freshing talk on happier themes with 
a gentleman and a Mentor—such as 
Mr. Parker ; but business, upon this 
earth, sir, is, infact, business ; and can 
I do anything for you, Mr. Parker 4” 

,“No, sir, I thank you ; only I hoped 


to see Mr. De Beaumirail ; e is not 
ill, I hope ?” 
“Oh dear no; you'll find him in the 


next room ; and I will say, my dear 
sir,” he concluded, in an under tone, 
laying his big hand carelessly on the 
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clergyman’s arm, “I really am happy 
you have looked in, for our poor 
friend is really in need of a word in 
season; his temper—his temper 
occasionally is—unpleasant, and he’ll 
be all the better—you understand— 
a man in spiritual authority ; things 
will be taken from you, you know,’ 
and so he bowed him to the thresh- 
old of the chamber, opening the door 
and closing it after him. 

“That old muffs always up and 
down here. Idon’t think was 
twishe in this room, blesshe me, but 
I met him; and you and him get’s 
into such a precious yarn always 
about yourd—d shouls, andsuch rot!” 

“Why thedeil didn’t yousay he was 
walking down there in the court ?” 
suggested Gillespie also, angrily. 

“My dear sir? The thing that 
was not.! Besides,” he added, re- 
collecting his company, “ we'd have 
had him back in five minutes, Mr. 
Gillespie.” 

“Gad I'd a turned the’key in the 
door, and when he’d a cooled his 
heelsa bit on the stairs, he’d areturned 
to where he came from, sir,” said 
Gillespie. 

Mr. Larkin glanced reflectively, 
with his under lip, after his habit 
in such moods, gently held between 
his finger and thumb, and for a 
moment, perhaps, the good man 
thought it might not have been a 
bad plan. 
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“But even you, Mr. Gillespie, will 
consider that we should have been 
sure to meet Mr. Parker again—and 
no—it would not have been right— 
and—and not a word, sir, we say on 
business here, can possibly be heard 
in the next room. I’ve observed that, 
sir; so, as I was saying, you may 
lock the door, however. Now, Mr. 
Gillespie, with respect to that pro- 
missory note, Mr. Jellicott’s. I’m not, 
by any means, so sure, sir, that 
the statute protects him; and if 
he did pay it, sir, no doubt, Mr. 
Gillespie, he can show that he did so. 
Heaven forbid that any opportunity 
were denied him. I should despise 
myself if 1 were capable of anything 
in such a matter that was not per- 
fectly straight and simple; but 
people should pay their debts.’ 

“T’m not objecting to make him pay 
twishe over, no more than you,” said 
Mr. Levi ; “but it was by cheque to 
order, and there’s a note acknow- 
ledging receipt of cheque. I know— 


for his Sholishitor’s conducting man, 
Splinks and me, is as thick as—as 
7 pleashe, and we’ll make nothing 
of it.” 


And so these wortliies debated 
and disagreed over the schedule of 
old debts, which, according to their 
compact, Mr. De Beaumirail had 
made over to them, and of which 
they still hope to make something. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


DE BEAUMIRAIL’S VIEWS OF HIS SITUATION, 


WueEwn the old clergyman entered, 
De Beaumirail was sitting with his 
feet on the fender of a fire that had 
expired in ashes. The room was dim 
with cigar-smoke, and its dismal 
tenant, in his well-known dressing- 
gown, was pufling at his weed. 

**T’m glad you’ve come, Mr. Parker, 
I’m miserable,” said De Beaumirail, 
rising, as he threw his cigar into the 
ashes, and extending his hand to his 
visiter. 

“T hope, my young friend, you are 
not suffering ?” said Mr. Parker, look- 
moor a kindly concern in his fate, 
as he shook him by the hand. 
“Miserably, sir,” answered the 


prisoner. 
“Til ?” said the clergyman. 


“ Til 9—yes ; the time is out of joint. 
I’m ill every way—all the nobler 
organs — heart, head, and— pocket. 
Who wasever well in despair? Ay, sir, 
I’m in hell. I hope, by-the-bye, you 
don’t find the smoke unpleasant. I 
am in hell, Mr. Parker. You saw 
my Cerberus sitting outside —the 
beast that guards my door, with 
three monstrous heads—the white 
head, the bald head, and the black 
head—the Scot, the lawyer, and the 
Jew. Im sold to that triple-headed 
monster. They have bought up my 
debts, sir. I’m a slave—Dickon is 
bought, and is sold.” 

“T have just heard, sir, that they 
have taken that step chiefly for your 
advantage.” 
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“Mr. Larkin, sir,” said the clergy- 


man. 

“Mr, Larkin be d—d,” said De 
Beaumirail. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Parker, I know t ought to have 
spoken in a more—round-about way. 
Pray what do you think of Mr. 
Larkin ?” 

“Mr. Larkin appears to me to be a 
truly exemplary and Christian man.” 

“So he appears to me; but he 
isn’t. Mr. Larkin is of this little 
epitome of hell in which I am a 
prisoner—the Satan-in-chief.” 

“Oh, Mr. De Beaumirail, my dear 
sir, don’t you see how very shocking 
that way of speaking is. do assure 
you, Mr. Larkin is one of the most 
entirely Christian men I ever met, 
that is, so far as I am yet acquainted 
with him; and I have had the 
pleasure of conversing with him a 
great deal more than with others 
whom I have known four or five times 
as long ; and no man, in my opinion, 
can fail to make his true character 
known by his conversation after a 
time ; it is impossible.” 

“ When next he iscoming the godly 
mah over you, my dear sir,” said 
De Beaumirail, “ Ill give you a recipe 
to bring him to—himself.” 

“My dear Mr. De Beaumirail, I do 
assure you, reflections upon Mr. 
Larkin pain me extremely, you have 
no conception how much.” 

“Well, I don’t want to pain you, 
heaven knows; but [ hate that fellow, 
because he’s the most odious of that 
direful set. I know everything about 
him; he does not fancy I do; and 
when next he performs his righteous- 
ness before you, just ask him from me 
whether he has any relations with 
Mr. Alfred Dacre.” 

“T should not like, sir, to pain Mr. 
Larkin, and I don’t understand the 
subject.” 

“Pray do,” said De Beaumirail. 

“You can hardly be serious, sir ; 
I could not talk to him so. I know 
him very slightly, and I don’t know 
the meaning of your message.” 

“Tt means, sir, that he’s capable of 
the most Satanicconspiracy that ever 
employed human malice and avarice 
for its instruments.” 

“Oh! my dear Mr. De Beaumi- 
rail |” exclaimed the good clergyman, 
reprovingly. 
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“Ay, sir, my malice and other 
people's avarice. But I'll not be used 
further, Mr. Larkin. In the dome of 
their pandemonium I’ll break a hole, 
and let the light in.” 

“T don’t understand, sir, how you 
can speak so bitterly,” said Mr. 
Parker. 

“ Nor I, sometimes,” said De Beau- 
mirail, with a shortstrange laugh. “I 
sometimes think there is nothing on 
earth worth being bitter or sweet 
about.” 

“T am sure, Mr. De Beaumirail, if 
you knew the interest with which Mr. 
Larkin invariably speaks of you ; he’s 
at this moment working in the next 
room over your accounts. No paid 
agent, I am certain, could do it with 
a more praiseworthy diligence.” 

“Why, sir, the debts are his own; 
any rights I had are theirs, and they 
hold me here under a load of debt as 
bigas Pelion, and I can’t see the light 
or stir my hand. And here, sir, I 
was to be their familiar spirit, and 
aid them in their atrocious enchant- 
ments.” 

“Now, now, pray,” remonstrated 
the clergyman. 

“You're a theologian, and have 
read about Asmodeus. Of course, you 
have all the devils at your fingers’ 
ends, and the devil-on-two-sticks 
among them. If you were like me, 
sir, a spirit sealed down in a bottle 
by three such shabby and villanous 
conjurers you'd feel, and perhaps talk 
even, very like me.” 

“T came in to pay you alittle visit, 
Mr. De Beaumirail, ——” 

“You did, very kindly, sir. The sight 
of a friendly face here is like a 
window opened in heayen, This 
place—you don’t know what it is, 
sir—you don’t know what it is. Some 
fellows seem to get accustomed to it, 
others never. A look forward of a 
year is like a peiebertre of seven, 
and the prospect of a whole life, it is 
eternity—despair.” 

“Sir, I still live in hope,” began 
the clergyman. 

“‘ Ah, my dear sir,” interrupted De 
Beaumirail, with a chilly laugh, “it 
is a strange flighty world, full of 
phantoms, hard to seize upon any- 
thing. Idon’t blame people—I don’ 
blame myself—we are no better an 
no worse than others ; but the whole 
thing is insane and miserable, aid I 
believe if you could collect into one 
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great funnel the groan and pant of 
all its sufferings, it would drown the 


music of the spheres.” 
“Man i began Mr. 


is born,” 
Parker. 

“T know, to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward. Forgive me, sir, but I’m 
growing, I believe, unfit for human 
companionship, and more morose than 
a wounded bear.” 

“Tm always glad, sir, to hear a 
friend take a text of Scripture out 
of my mouth and finish it. I should 
be a very odd fellow to have charge 
of a parish—in an age when so few 
look into their Bibles—if I were 
offended by anyone’s giving me proof 
that he knew the Scriptures.” 

“Have you been looking after my 
interests still !—you are always so 
good. Have you seen the people at 
Guildford House ?” 

“T didn’t tell you, did I, about my 
last visit? I went to tea there a 
night or two ago,” asked old Mr. 
Parker. 

“ No—nothing—how was it ?” 

“Nothing, but merely that I did no 
good, sir. No, no;it was,in fact, im- 
posed upon me that I should not open 
the subject.” 

“ And my friend Dacre goes there, 
doesn’t he? He has not softened 
Miss Gray in my behalf, I dare say ?” 

“T fear not, Mr. De Beaumirail ; 
no, I think not.” 

“You don’t suppose I expectedany 
such thing ¢” said the captive. 

* T don’t know, sir ; but Mr. Dacre, 
I believe, is intimate there. I wish 
very much he were more your friend 
than you suppose him.” 

“You think he has an influence, 
then ?”’ said De Beaumirail. 

“T—I rather do,” answered the 
clergyman, simply. 

“ And why ? 

“The elder lady, a Mrs. Wardell, 
who, I assume, from her age om 
superior experience, is naturally 
locked up to by Miss Gray, talked a 
great deal of him. He had been there 
to tea that night, and she spoke very 
favourably of him, indeed, and as if 
he was there very often, and on a 
sudden she seemed to recollect her- 
self as if she ought not to have men- 


tioned him. I think Isaw the young - 


lady look at her; perhaps she said 
something ; I don’t know.” 

“Well, the upshot is that only the 
old lady mentioned him ?” 
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“Yes, only Mrs. Wardell.” 

“ Well, you know she could do no- 
thing.” 

“Except by her authority with 
Miss Gray,” suggested Mr. Parker. 

“T don’t believe, sir, that young 
ladies now-a-days are troubled with 
much awe of their elders. Beside, I 
explained before, Miss Gray has no 
longer the power to release me. So 
now, sir, I'll try another way—I’ll 
turn the wheel—try a new course, 
and strike a terrible blow at the vil- 
lains who are dissecting me in the 
next room.” 

De Beaumirail, with his clenched 
hands in his dressing-gown pockets, 
shook his head as he thus spoke, and 
smiled with so black a scowl, that 
good Mr. Parker was almost fright- 
ened. 

“‘ My good friend,” said he, “I have 
often told you that patience is a 
prayer in itself, and implored of you 
also, if you cannot control either such 
feelings or the expression of them, 
at least, in kindness, to spare me 
the pain of witnessing such un- 
governed bursts of feeling.” 

De Beaumirail made no answer, but 
looked for a time gloomily out ofthe 
window. 

“Suppose you come and have a 
cup of tea with me to-morrow even- 
ing? I have a book to give you,” 
said he. 

“T'm afraidI can’t, my dear friend,” 
said Mr. Parker. 

“But why not?” pleaded De Beau- 
mirail. 

“This is my night for preparing 
my sermon. I can’t leave it to Satur- 
day, which is one of my fatiguing 
days, and the evening finds me tired 
and very little good for.” 

“Ah! your sermon? I daren’t in- 
terfere with that, sir. For where a 
sermon ’s in the case, all other things, 
of course, give place,” said De Beau- 
mirail, slightly modifying the quota- 
tion. “ But if not to-morrow, come 
to-night.” 

“T promised to dine at Guildford 
House,” said Mr. Parker. 

“ Oh—that’s very well—at Guild- 
ford House. Well, then you may 
meet Mr. Dacre there ?” 

“He was not mentioned—no one, 
in fact. I think it was to be quite to 
ourselves. But why should you sup- 
pose Mr. Dacre?” 

“ Because one of my people tells 
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me he is perpetually in and out 
there,” said De Beaumirail. “I hope 
you may light upon him.” 

“T don’t see, sir, exactly why. I 
don’t know him. I knew but one of 
that family. If he is one of the 
Dacres of Chezledon——” 

“ Yes; so he is.” 

“Well, I knew but one of that 
family, and he’s dead—poor young 
man. [ saw him often in his last ill- 
ness, and attended his funeral.” 

“He was the son of Harry Dacre 
of Chezledon, wasn’t he? His name 
was Alfred Dacre ? 

‘“So it was, sir,” acquiesced Mr. 
Parker. 

* And he is the person who visits 
at Guildford House,” said De Beau- 
mirail. 

The clergyman smiled and shook 
his head. 

“ Ah, sir, impossible, for the reason 
IT told you. Poor Mr. Alfred Dacre, 
I should be happy that he were 
still among us.” 

“Well, sir,” continued De Beau- 
mirail, without in the least minding 
Mr. Parker’s little difficulty, “I am 
very anxious you should see him 
there. I should so like to know on 
what terms he is received, for I 
think I might possibly make him 
useful to me still. When were you 
last at Guildford House ?” 

“T drank tea, I mentioned, a few 
days ago.” 

“ And going to dine to-day? They 
have taken quite a fancy to you. 
You'll soon have an influence as 


GOVERNMENTS FROM A CERTAIN STAND-POINT, 
Tue early dwellers on our earth, as 
well as their descendants of, latter 
days, consisted of two great divi- 
sions, the contented and the restless. 
The first class stayed at home in 
Asia, while the mercurial portion 
trudged westward in larger or small- 
er bodies, and settled down tempo- 
rarily in various spots of Europe. 
The square-toed folk stayed behind, 
selected absolute rulers for them- 
selves, to avoid the trouble of con- 
sulting such puzzling authorities as 
Adam Smith, Bur ui, Hugo 
Grotius, or Puffendorf. Under their 
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werful as Dacre’s in that house. 

’ve an idea of a way in which some 
good may yet be done for me, if 
you two were only to put your 
heads together over my lamentable 
case.” 

The clergyman smiled faintly, and 
nodded; and De Beaumirail under- 
stood that there was passing in his 
mind the thought how obstinately 
that crazy prisoner will adhere to his 
fixed idea, and insist that Alfred 
Dacre is still living. 

“Sooner or later, you know, you 
must meet, and then you'll mention 
me, and find out how he’s disposed,” 
said De Beaumirail. 

“Sooner or later, perhaps, but not 
in this world, sir,” replied the clergy- 
man. 

“ We shall see, sir.” 

“ Well, then, you are going ?” 

“Yes, a very hurried visit.” 

“T wish you believed in holy water, 
and that I had some to offer you ; you 
need some prophylactic against the 
powers of evil as you pass through 
that room ; will you excuse my going 
with you to the door; I shiver at 
sight of those villains, and can hardly 
answer for myself.” 

“ Farewell, sir, good-by.” 

And the old clergyman took his 
leave, again entering the ante-room, 
and disturbing the little parliament 
of pandemonium, two of whose mem- 
bers, at least, looked sourly enough at 
the gentle intruder, who quickly made 
his exit. 


rulers, good or bad as they turned 
out—Emperors of China and Japan, 
Kings of Delhi, Persia, and Siam— 
they have since contentedly re- 
mained, unless where the descend- 
ants of the early emigrants to the 
west returned to the Eastern cradle, 
dislodged some sovereign from his 
bad eminence, gave their lazy, con- 
tented subjects some sort of free 
institution, and a sound cuffing into 
the bargain, for having remained in 
abject bondage so long. From the 


earliest settlements in Europe b 
the restless class, the various fami- 
lies of which it consisted have never 
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ceased to encroach on each other, 
to make changes in their own insti- 
tutions, or force them on their neigh- 

urs. Finally growing tired of 
presytuing at home, they tried and 
tried, till they found a sufficiently 
roomy continent beyond the Atlan- 
tic, Thither the most restless of 
the restless proceeded. Between 
the patriarchal and absolute Go- 
vernments of the early ages and the 
Joint-Stock (Limited) Government 
in our own days, the Feudal Sys- 
tem, modified by the institution 
of Chivalry, had sway in Europe; 
and of the workings and influence 
of this phase of Society we in- 
tend to treat in this paper, pre- 
mising that uncontrollable circum- 
stances have generally more influ- 
ence inthe changes of Governments 
than the living agents who appear 
to make them. 

The conquest of Gaul was effected 
by confederations of German war- 
riors under kings whose authority 
was limited to the periods of the 
occasional campaigns, and who, when 
the Gallic soil became subject to 
them, apportioned the conquered 


lands among their chiefs, satisfied 
with a reasonable portion of lands for 
their own needs, and making small 
use of their influence till a new war 


arose. According as things assumed 
a settled condition, these chiefs and 
nobles eran cnnemnn the autho- 
rity of petty Kings in their own 
domains, and agreed with theirneigh- 
bour-nobles, or made war on them 
according as disagreements arose, or 
a desire of aggrandizement seized on 
them. They held courts of justice, 
and exercised the power of granting 
life or decreeing death to criminals, 
and this without admitting the in- 
terference of the nominal sovereign, 
whose power consisted in summon- 
ing his nobles to aid him in war 
with contingents in proportion to the 
extent of their estates. The noble 
in turn divided his lands among 
knights, who generally held their 
tenure on condition of following him 
to the field with a stipulated number 
of armed men. 

Individually the King might have 
a respectable following of Knights 
and young Thanes ; but if this or that 
noble behaved in a cruel, or turbulent, 
' ve manner toward his own 


people or his neighbours, seldom could 
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his sovereign induce him to hear 
reason but by calling his other nobles 
to his aid. The municipalities of 
walled cities and towns came in time 
to afford the best aid to the ham- 
pered sovereign in his straits. Of 
course what is said here applies to 
the Normans when they obtained 
possession of England as well as to 
the Frankish nobles who remained 
in France. 

There are not wanting numerous 
instances of atrociousabuses of power 
on the part of the nobles during the 
five centuries or so of the prevalence 
of the feudal system, and many acts 
of oppression, and even of forceful 
robbery, committed by the small and 
great vassals of the crown in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and England, 
The sacerdotal jealousy of a second 
master prompted the Roman Church 
to abate all arrogance and restrain all 
acquisitiveness but their own. The 
Teutons had brought with them from 
their forests a rude reverence for 
women, and the clergy had only to 
join with this a respect for such re- 
ligion as they could teach, and, on 
the whole, a sound morality would 
prevail. Every youth of good birth 
served a sort of apprenticeship in 
the house of king or noble, waiting 
on the lord and lady, and performing 
even menial offices about their per- 
sons. It was even so among the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and when at last he 
was allowed to put on the arms of 
a knight, it was only after receiving 
the sacraments, keeping vigils, vow- 
ing to respect religion, priests, and 
women, and to fight if need be in 
their defence, as well as in that of 
orphans, and generally of all who 
were weak and oppressed. Every 
human institution is liable to abuse, 
but, granted in any given country 
a number of powerful evil-doers, un- 
der no fear of king or law ; and what 
means could be better devised for re- 
straining their evil designs than an 
itinerant police of well-trained, well- 
armed and courageous knights, each 
with the heart of a Don Quixote 
throbbing under his corselet 4 


CHIVALRY A CORRECTIVE IN FEUDALISM, 


Among the Celtic peoples there 
was not much need of such an insti- 
tution, although something resembling 
it was attached to Royal fortresses, 
the warriors bearing simply the name 
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Curaidhe (companions). A Celtic simple gentleman of our day present 
chief had not the power among his to those attendant on an aspirant to 
tribe which a German, or French, or knighthood in the days of chivalry. 
Anglo-Norman noble possessed with- He was not expected to know Latin 
in his domains. e office was or Greek, or in fact anything more 
elective, each chief being always ap- than the ladies of his family could 
ointed during the life of his pre- communicate to him up to seven or 
ecessor. On his accession he was eight years of age. hen in order 
installed in the hereditary fortress, that a perfect acquisition of the 
and-estate. Similar changes occurred severe apprenticeship of knighthood 
in the possessions of the new officers, might not be retarded or prevented 
and the Tiernach or Flaith in time by the ease of home life, he was sent 
of peace was merely the first Duine to the castle of some knight or noble, 
Uasal of his clan. On a warlike perhaps inferior in birth or rank to 
expedition he was the leader, every his own father, if it happened that 
Gentleman among his people direct- his military fame was greater. There 
ing the movements of his ownimme- till he was fourteen years of age he 
diate followers. performed for his lord and lady all 
Unjustifiable aggressions of a chief the duties which in all times devolved 
and his people on the possessionsofa upon apage. Wescarcely hear among 
neighbour were not unusual; but any the treatises on chivalry of the pre- 
tyrannical act of a great man within sence of a tutor in any of these old 
his own jurisdiction was very rare. castles to give instruction, for a 
But if he wronged any family in an couple of hours in the day, to these 
adjoining tribe, their Brehon (law young imps of honour. But they 
adviser) had at his finger-ends an were constantly in the presence of 
elaborate code calculated to meet knights who had seen service in other 
every emergency, and if the great countries, and could speak the 
man was contumacious, a complaint tongues of the lands they had visited, 
would be laid before the purnee and they probably thus acquired some 
king or the Ard Righ, and he sum- promeeeey the spoken languages of 
moning as many chiefs as he con- Europe. Then the very discourse of 
sidered sufficient, and putting him- their elders was always more or less 
self at the head of their forces and improving on the condition of the 
his own, would, in the course of a neighbouring countries, including 
short campaign of a day or two, bring their government, politics, and usages. 
the offender to reason. Returning to It cannot be said that an intellec- 
our Teutons, we find in the institu- tual spirit pervaded the education of 
tion of chivalry (quoting M. de Bou- the aspirant to knighthood. His 
ainville in his introduction to Sainte chief care was to render all due ser- 
alaye’s work on the subject) :— vices to the chatellan and the chatel- 
“ A Tableau which presents an in- laine, and even to anticipate their 
teresting and little known portion of wishes ; to pay all due deference to 
the manners and morals of our an- those who had been already invested 
cestors, in which will be remarked a with the gold spurs; to show all the 
singular mixture of religion and gal- human devotion he could afford to 
lantry, of magnificence and sim- the resident and visitant ladies of the 
plicity, of bravery and obedience—a castle, and to devote every moment 
combination of address and force, of at command to fit his bodily 
atience, of noble deeds resulting powers for their future occupations, 
rom a chimeric motive, and of and acquire all possible skill in the 
almost servile functions ennobled by science of arms. He had several ad- 
a lofty motive; manners at once vantages over the modern gentleman. 
coarse and refined, as worthy of study He had no temptation to make ac- 
asthoseof the Greeksor the Orientals; quaintance with money lenders, for 
as respectable as these last in some all his needs were cared for by his 
points, and superior in others tothose parents or his adopted father and 
of the heroic ages chanted by Homer.” mother, and he had no facilities for 
ndulgence in idleness or dissipation. 

THE EDUCATION OF A KNIGHT. There was but little opportunity for 
What a contrast the educationand the demon ennui to take possession 
the modes of life of a young noble or of him, and he felt that his conduct 
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and his progress in training interested 
every knight and lady of the castle in 
which he and his comrades were fit- 
ting themselves for an honourable 
career. The esteem of the ladies was 
one of the darling objects of his am- 
bition, and seldom was this with- 
held from the deserving young squire. 
Let us hear what M. de Sainte’ 
Palaye says on this subject in his 
“Memoires sur l’Ancienne Chéval- 
erie.” 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE AGES OF CHIVALRY. 

“ The courts and the chateaux were 
excellent schools of courtesy, of polite- 
ness, and other virtues, not only for 
the pages and the squires, but also 
for the young ladies (demoiselles). 
These last were instructed betimes in 
the most essential of the duties they 
would have to fulfil. These naive 
graces and tender sentiments for 
which nature seems to have framed 
them were cultivated and brought to 
perfection. They were always prompt 
to give a polite reception to stranger 
knights visiting the castle. Accord- 
ing to the romancers they disarmed 
them on their return from the tour- 
naments and warlike expeditions, 
furnished them with fresh clothes, 
and waited on them at table. These 
demoiselles, destined to be the brides 
of the chevaliers who visited at their 
chateaux, could scarcely fail to 
charm them by the welcome, the 
cares, and the services which they 
rendered to them. They early 
learned to perform one day for their 
husbands all the services which a 
warrior distinguished by his valour 
might ‘expect from an unselfish and 
tender wife. I give credit to 
the romancers when they assert that 
both dames and damsels were able to 
afford to the wounded that succour 
which only a skilful and compassion- 
ate hand can impart.” 

That the ladies were bound by the 
spirit of the time to repay the devo- 
tion of their knights and the dangers 
they encountered to win their favour 
—by a tender attention we have 
proof from the instructions written 
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by the Knight of the Tower, Landry, 
for the benefit of his daughters so 
long ago as the year 1371.* 

“ Courtesy is the only path and un- 
failing passport to the hearts and 
affections of men. I know 
great ladies and others of a wonder- 
ful condescension, and who by their 
graciousness have won for themselves 
the love of great and small. So, in 
order to show yourselves courteous 
to little and insignificant people, you 
must speak to them softly and 
patiently, and be considerate and un- 
presuming in your answers. aoe 
Condescensivus which are shown to 
homely gentle-folk come of a generous 
heart and of a generous natural 
(nature). 

We learn from the “ History and 
Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan de 
Saintré,t how a susceptible page was 
initiated into the love and unlimited 
respect he was to pay to some lady, 
iu order to become a perfect knight, 
and how requisite it was to lose little 
time in the selection. Although the 
work is a romance, and somewhat 
satirical in parts, there are not want- 
ing proofs that some such discourse 
would be held forth to young postu- 
lants by the lord or lady of the castle 
in which their heroic probations were 
made. 

“To what are we indebted for the 
valorous achievements, the imperish- 
able memories, and the ever glorious 
feats of a Launcelot, a Gauvain, a 
Tristan ; of Biron the Courteous, and 
of the other heroes of the Round 
Table ; also of Ponthus (?) with so 
many countless other valiant squires 
and knights of this kingdom whom 
had I time I could easily name? if 
all was not the price, the wages of 
their love, and that they might be 
confirmed in the graces of their ever- 
to-be-adored mistresses. And I know 
of more than one who having been 
true lovers and loyally acquitted 
themselves to their ladies, came to be 
had in the highest consideration, and 
who will never cease to be heard of as 
long as they live. And if it had not 
been that they were loversthey would 
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no more have been heard of than the 
veriest gauky going.” 

The same preceptress of the little 
Jehan thus further enlarged on the 
mutual relations of knight and lady. 

“The true and loyal lover is one 
who is a gentleman sane and sound in 
body and mind, and who day and 
night dedicates himself to the un- 
wearied service and grace of his ever 
beauteous lady, and this by the seven 
opposite applications to the seven 
mortal sins which I spoke of. And 
this lady must be in point of honour 
the nonpareille of her sex. I embrace 
all, for all are presumed to be ladies 
par amour, even though they may 
be in no way inclined to love him or 
anybody else. Again, right reason 
and nature ordain that she should 
above all earthly things esteem and 
interest herself in him, and in such a 
manner that in his welfare, honour, 
and advancement, would be all her 
delight, and contrary, with all his 
misfortunes should be her sympathy. 
And let her be what lady she might, 
and he what gentleman, if both such 
as I speak of, of her means in his ne- 
cessity he never should be unpro- 
vided. And under any other course 
she would be to be despised, con- 
temptible, and would merit to be 
banished from the society of all right- 
minded persons.” 


THE SQUIRE. 

However selfish or harsh a knight 
might become after attaining a high 
position, it is certain that during his 
years Of probation he was as assi- 
duous in acquiring courteous, knightly 
manners as the skilful use of arms. 
Sainte Palaye on this subject thus 
speaks :— 

“They (the squires) redoubled their 
efforts to appear with all the advan- 
tages which could be conferred by 
personal graces, politeness of lan- 
guage, modesty, wisdom, and pru- 
dence in conversation, accompanied 
by a noble ease of expression at need. 
The young squire was for a long time 
learning in silence this art of well 
speaking, when in quality of carver 
he remained on his feet during meals, 
and public feasts, occupied in using 
his knife with becoming propriety 
and address, and distributing the 
viands to the noble guests by whom 
he was surrounded. Joinville in his 
youth had in the Court of Saint Louis 
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discharged this duty, which in the 
alaces of kings was often performed 

y their own children. The young 

ount of Foix carved at the table of 
Gaston de Foix, as we are told by 
Froissart. Other squires laid the 
table, furnished water and towels, 
superintended the cellar and the 

antry, assisted the young demoiselles 
n preparing the halls for dancing 
parties, and waited afterwards on the 
guests with confectionery, claret, hy- 
pocras, piment (wine and honey), and 
the other drinks which always termi- 
nated these entertainments.” 

One of these great courts must 
have presented a stirring scene on 
the occasion of a festival. Froissurt, 
after describing a feast held at the 
castle of the Count of Foix, could 
scarcely find words warm enough to 
express his high admiration of the 
noble society and their doings. 

“Before I arrived at his Court,” 
said he, “ I had been in the Courts of 
many Kings, Dukes, Princes, Counts 
and Noble Ladies, but I never was 
in any one which pleased me so much, 
nor did I ever see anyone more dis- 
tinguished by feats of arms than that 
of the Count of Foix. You beheld 
in the hall, in the chambers, in the 
court yard, knights and squires of 
honour, pacing backwards and for- 
wards, and heard them conversin 
on war andlove. All honour seeme 
to be centred there. No remarkable 
news in any country or realm, but 
was known therein, for from all 
countriesthey came thither on account 
of the noble qualities of the Lord.” 


A SQUIRE’S DAILY EXERCISE, 

Being about to glance at the phy- 
sical education of the foremost 
knights of the middle ages, we can- 
not keep our thoughts from running 
on an imaginary reunion in which 
Guesclin, Leotard, 
Antonio Diavolo, Blondin, and one 
or two of the Grecian Athletes, would 
be entertained at tea by Miss Mar- 
tineau, Miss Frances Cobbe, the 
Authoress of Adam Bede, Rev. Eliza 
Wildman, of Boston, and Dr. Jenny 
Taylor, of the same city. We leave 
the reader to imagine the matter and 
form of the evening conversation, 
from the physical education bestowed 
on a brother of these famous men, 
the knight Boucicault, once the orna- 
ment of the Court of the ill-starred 
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Charles VI. This precocious warrior 
began to exercise himself at the shield 
and spear at the age of ten years, the 
ordinary age being fourteen. Let us 
hear what an old historian says of 
his severe apprenticeship to this 
profession. 

“ He exercised himself in springing 
on his horse in full panoply. At 
other times he would take long 
courses both in walking and running 
to breathe himself, and endure 
fatigue. Then he would wield axe or 
mace, and strike some object with 
all his force. To accustom himself 
to his harness, and train his arms to 
strike long and forcibly, and to raise 
them with ease, he would make 
somersaults in complete armour, ex- 
cept the baginet (helmet), and dance 
in his steel corselet. He would, when 
fully armed, spring into the saddle 
without putting footin stirrup. Set- 
ting a large man on a stout horse, and 
taking him by the sleeve, he would, 
with a bound, set himself astride 
on his shoulders. Laying one hand 
on the pommel of the saddle, and 
seizing the mane of a steed up near 
the ears, he would spring between 


his arms from the ground, and alight 


on the other side. If two walls, the 
height of a tower, approached within 
arm’s length of each other, he would, 
by aid of arms and legs, climb to the 
top without slide or fall. A strong 
ladder being set against a wall, he 
would, with his body armour on, 
mount on the under side, graspin 
rung after rung with his hands, an 
never using his feet. Removing his 
armour he would mount the same 
way using only one hand.” 


A SQUIRE'S DUTIES. 

Till a Squire received the Order of 
Knighthood at the age of twenty- 
one, his bona jide warlike deeds were 
confined to assist his patron to hi 
arms, or to his steed if dismounted, 
and to ward off blows when he (the 
master) was attacked at disadvan- 
tage. For a long time the hostile 
chevaliers of two armies forming 
themselves in single line, assailed 
each other at full career with levelled 
lances. The Squires formed a line in 
the rear, and following to the central 
space where the shock occurred, be- 
friended their chiefs as far as the 
rules of chivalry allowed. 

In the flourishing times of chivalry 
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no squire, whatever his merit, could 
obtain the privilege of measuring his 
arms with those of a knight. How- 
ever, as cases might occur in which the 
man of superior grade had evidently 
acted unjustly and tyrannically to- 
wards his inferior, a court of honour 
would, under the circumstances, oblige 
him to condescend to the duello on 
foot, barely armed as his adversary 
was with sword and shield. Ifit was 
an extreme case, such as defending 
the honour or estate of a lady, her 
champion, if only a squire, would be 
exempt from the ordinary prelimi- 
naries, and be knighted on the spot. 
An unprovoked offence offered by a 
squire to a knight, would be punished 
as rigorously as that of corporal or 
sergeant of our times committed 
against a commissioned officer. 

For some cause or other squires 
were allowed fuller privileges in mines 
made under the outworks of cities 
attacked. “In 138%,” as Sainte 
Palaye informs us, “the Duke of 
Bourbon besieging the Chateau of 
Verteueil, in the Augoumois, made a 
mine be opened, in which he had a 
long combat with a squire, who com- 
manded in the absence of the cap- 
tain. After exchanging several sound 
blows, the squire heard some one 
cry, ‘Bourbon, Bourbon, Notre 
Dame !—the war-cry of the Duke, 
and thus learned with astonishment, 
that he had been at blows with this 

rince. He atonce respectfully drew 

ack, lowered his weapon, and gave 
up the keys of the place.” He was 
knighted on the spot by his illustrious 
foeman, but why he should give him 
up the keys of the place we cannot 
understand. There was something 
fantastic in nearly everything con- 
nected with these heroic times. At 
the siege of Melun, in 1420, it was 
a thing eagerly coveted by knights 
and squires—namely, a combat of 
knigit with knight, and squire with 
squire, in the mine ; and Juvenal des 
Ursins informs us that it was so 
narrow and crooked, that the com- 
batants found it difficult to wield 
their battle-axes to any purpose, and 
so they were obliged to shorten the 
handles. Neither, as he says, could 


‘they grapple with each other, for 


there was a strong beam across the 
passage just the height of the breast, 
and it was forbidden (by whom 3 
either to pass under it or over it. 
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Flambeaux and other lights shone on 
high feats of arms which otherwise 
would have been buried in this place 
of darkness. The King of England 
and the Duke of Burgundy conferred 
knighthood on many squires who 
had distinguished themselves in that 
mine. 
By such deeds as these squires 
sometimes anticipated the ordinary 
eriod of acquiring the spurs of 
fnight. The great battles fought be- 
tween England and France from the 
reign of Edward the Third to that of 
Henry VI., were occasions of many 
squires receiving the coveted honour 
either before or after each fight. 


THE INSTALLATION. 

The order of knighthood being 
looked on as a signal advantage to 
religion, good government, and society, 
the ceremony of investiture was 
nearly as solemn as those used in the 
administration of the sacraments. 
And as the new knight became to 
the king or chief who conferred his 
dignity on him, whata newly-baptized 
child becomes to his god-father, kings 
and nobles were right glad of an op- 
portunity of thus increasing their in- 
fluence, and freely bore the expense 
of the installation. The ceremonies 
themselves were well calculated to 
make a salutary and lasting impres- 
sion on the young recipient. 

“ Austere fasts,” we quote Sainte- 
Palaye, “ nights passed in prayer with 
priests and god-fathers in churches or 
chapels, the sacraments of Penance 
and of the Eucharist received with 
devotion, baths which betokened that 
purity so necessary in the state of 
chivalry, white robes assumed in the 
imitation of neophytes as the symbol 
of this same purity, a sincere confes- 
sion of all the sins of the past life, a 
serious attention to the sermons in 
which Christian faith and Christian 
morality were explained, were the 
preliminaries of the ceremony wherein 
the postulant received the sword of 
knighthood.” 

After discharging these duties he 
entered the church, and advanced to 
the altar with his sword borne ina 
scarf passed round his neck, and pre- 
sented it to the officiating priest. He 
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having blessed it in the same manner 
as our banners are still blessed, placed 
it again in the scarf, andthe postulant 
with joined hands went on his knees 
before him who was to arm him, and 
presented the weapon. The lord be- 
fore whom he kneeled, asked him if 
his object in seeking the investiture 
was the maintenance of religion and 
chivalry. On receiving a suitable 
answer, he declared his willingness to 
confer the order of knighthood on 
him, and the attendant knights or 
ladies, as it might be, began to arm 
him. Beginning with the left spur 
they successively fitted on him his 
coat of mail, his cuirass, his brassards 
(defence for the arms), and gauntlets, 
and then girt on his sword. While 
still modestly kneeling, the investing 
king or knight arose from his seat, 
and with the flat of his naked sword 
struck him three times on the neck or 
shoulder, pronouncing a formula of 
this kind, “In the name of God, St. 
Michael, and St. George, I dub thee 
knight,” sometimes adding, “ Be 
oo brave, and loyal.” Then his 
1elmet wasset on his head, his buckler 
on his arm, and his lance in his hand ; 
and coming into the open air, and his 
battle steed being brought, he sprung 
into the saddle without using the 
stirrups, brandished his lance, flam- 
boyed (flourished) his sword, made his 
destrier* curvet, and caracol (wheel 
to right or left), and exhibited all the 
pride and joy which thenew possession 
of knightly arms gave him. Hewould 
then repair to the most public place 
of the town or village next his 
patron’s castle, exhibit hisnew dignity, 
and enjoy the cheering of the people 
for their acquisition of a new de- 
fender. 

A custom observed by the knights 
of old times—namely, holding their 
naked swords, points upwards, at the 
reading or chanting of the Gospel 
during the celebration of Mass, con- 
tinued to be kept up at Wurtzburgh 
in last century, perhaps still, on the 
festival of their patron saint, the Irish 
St. Killian. It was emblematic ofthe 
readiness of the sword’s master to 
defend the cause of the Gospel at the 
peril of his life. The following ex- 
tract relative to the custom is made 


* So called from Dezter, the right hand. While the knight was on a journey he be- 


strode an ordinary courser, his squire conducting his war horse by the bridle held in hig 
dexter hand. 
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from the “Grand Tour,” Dustin 
University Macazing, May, 1864, 
the information being first given by 
the good-humoured old gossip, Baron 
Polnitz. 

“On St. Quillian’s (sic.) day he 
(Polnitz) saw the Prince Bishop (of 
Franconia) go instate to the cathedral. 
There were six carriages, with six 
horses to each ; twenty-four footmen, 
and sixteen pages were in attendance ; 
eighty gentlemen walked before the 
episcopal carriage, and two files of 
halberdiers served as a guard of 
honour. The Prince Bishop celebrated 
Mass, and from the commencement 
to the Elevation the master of the 
horse held upright before him the 
nakedsword ot the Duke of Franconia. 
Immediately after the Elevation he 
sheathed the weapon, and turned its 
point downward.” 


KNIGHTLY DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

Of course there were manuals, in 
which the mirror of a true knight’s 
conduct was held up before individual 
eyes. The following versesof Eustache 
Deschamps probably embody all that 
could reasonably be expected even 
from a model Preux* chévalier. 

* Vous qui voulez l’ordre de Chevalier, 
Il vous convient mener nouvelle vie, 

Dévotement en oraison veillier, 

Pechié fuir, orgueil, & villenie, 

L’Eglise devez defendre, 

La vefve aussi l’orphenin enterprandre, 

Estre hardis, & le peuple garder, 
Prodoms loyaulx sanz rién de lautruy 
prendre, 
Ainsi se doit Chevalier gouverner. 


“ Hamble estre, toudis doit travailler, 
Et poursuir faitz de Chevalerie, 
Guerre loyale estre grant voyagier, 
Tournois suir & jouster pour sa mie. 
Il doit & tout honneur tendre 
Si c’om ne puist de lui blasme reprandre, 
Ne lascheté en ses Oeuvres trouver, 
Et entre touz se doir tenir le mendre, 
Ainsi se doit gouverner Chevalier. 
* J] doit aimer son seigneur droituriere, 
Et dessus touz garder sa seignourie, 
Largesse avoir, estre vray Justicier, 
Des prodoms suir la compaignie, 
Leurs dis oir & apprendre, 
Et des Vaillands les prouesses compran- 
dre, 
Afin qu'il puist les grands faiz aehever, 
Comme jadis fist le Roy Alexandre: 
Ainsi se doit Chevalier gouverner.” 
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In our translation we are more 
anxious to adhere to the literal sense 
than to exhibit fine writing— 


“You who desire the order of Chivalry, 
You it behoves to lead a new life, 
Devoutly in prayer to watch, 
Sin to avoid, pride, and baseness: 
The Church you ought to defend, 
The widow and the erphan also to pro- 
tect, 
To be brave and the people to guard, 
Like loyal Preux to take nought of 
another’s ; 
Thus should a Chevalier conduct him- 
self, 


“He should be humble and ever be dili- 
gent, 
And seek out feats of chivalry, 
Be a loyal champion, great traveller, 
Attend tourneys and joust for his lady. 
He (his works) should ever tend to all 
honour, 

So that no one may attach blame to him, 
Nor cowardice in his deeds discover, 
And among all (in companies) esteem 

himself the least: 
Thus shoulda Chevalier conduct him- 
self. 


‘* He should love his liege Lord, 
And above all defend his seignory, 
Distribute largesses, be a just judge, 
* Seek out the society of proved knights, 
Hear and weigh their opiniens, 
Study the brave exploits of* the valiant, 
In order that he may achieve great 
deeds, 
As erst did King Alexander: 
Thus should a Chevalier conduct him- 
self.” 


When the virtues recorded in this 
yiece of poetry were found in a 
fnight, he was as much an object of 
respect and honour among the ladies 
as a beautiful and virtuous lady 
among the knights; and he even 
took responsibilities on himself which 
the most honoured member of mo- 
dern society would not assume in our 
days. The Knight Landry, whose 
instructions to his daughters now for 
the first time translated by Mr. 
Vance, we have above noticed, makes 
this the subject of his discourse en- 
titled “Of the honour formerly paid 
to those Ladies who enjoyed fair 
fame.” 

“That was a time of peace and 
distinguished by great festivals and 


rejoicings, and all classes of Chivalry 


* This word, once such a favourite, seems to have embodied all the virtues which 
should be inherent in a knight—liberality, continence, prudence, temperance, good nature, 


and courage. 
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both of Dames and Demoiselles as- 
sembled where these feasts were 
celebrated. And there did come in 
great honour the good knights of 
those times. Butif it chanced that 
Dame or Demoiselle of evil report, or 
one suspected of having lost honour, 
approached a Dame or Demoiselle of 
good reputation, although she (the 
ill-conducted lady) might be more 
gentle by birth, or married to a 
richer man or one of nobler rank, 
immediately those good chevaliers 
standing on their rights, did not he- 
sitate to come forward, and take the 
virtuous ladies, and set them before 
those of ill repute, and say to them, 
before all—‘ Lady, be pleased to al- 
low this Dame or this Demoiselle to 
precede you. For although she may 
not be as rich or noble as you are, yet 
no evil has been said of her. So she 
is placed in the rank of honourable 
ladies, which it grieves me to say 
you are not. Honour must be given 
where honour is due, and marvel not 
therefor. Thus spoke the good 
knights, and thus they set the 
ladies of good repute in the first 
ylaces. These thanked God in their 
or for having well conducted 
themselves, and for having thus se- 
cured places of honour. And the 
others were abashed,* and cast down 
their eyes, and suffered great morti- 
fication. And this had a good effect 
on other gentlewomen, for they fear- 
ed to commit any evil, dreading the 
shame that would follow it. But, 
Godamercy, things are now (A.D. 
1371) changed, and they in evil re- 
pute are as honourably treated as 
virtuous ladies. And foolish women 
say, ‘Why should I deny myself 
pleasure? It is all one with the 
evil and the well-reputed.’ But it 
is not allone. If they pay respect 
to them while in presence, they 
speak of them as they deserve when 
their backs are turned. And I 
think this badly done. It would be 
better in full company to reproach 
them with their faults and their 
follies, as they did in those good 
times of which I have spoken. And 
I will tell you further what I heard 
many knights relate of a certain 
good knight, Messire Geoffry, who 
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when he was riding through the 
country, and spied the chateau or ma- 
nor of some lady, would always ask to 
whom it belonged. He was answered 
that such or such a Dame resided 
there, and if she bore an ill repute, 
sooner than pass, he would go half 
a league out of his way rather than 
go by her place without remark. He 
would incontinently ride up to the 
door, and with a piece of chalk, which 
he always carried about him, make a 
certain mark on it, and go his way.f 
On the contrary, when he passed be- 
fore the hostel of Dame or Demoi- 
selle of good renown, unless he were 
pressed for time, he would pay her a 
visit, and thus salute her—‘ My 
sweet friend,’ or ‘My good Dame or 
Demoiselle, I pray God that in all 
good and in all honour he may keep 
you in the society of the good, for 
you are worthy of all praise and 
honour.’ And in this way the virtu- 
ous were kept in fear, and did abstain 
from anything by which they might 
lose their honour and their rank. 
Would that these times might return, 
for thus, in my opinion, would there 
be much fewer deserving of blame.” 

How distinctly does the reading of 
such an extract as this display the 
breadth and depth of the gulf which 
separates us from the spirit and form 
of the society existing seven centuries 
ago! 


JOUSTS AND TOURNAMENTS, 


It will not be necessary to devote 
much space to tournaments, one of 
the features of chivalry, probably the 
most familiar to the generality of 
readers. It is not much wonder that 
a knight should display the favourite 
colours of his lady-love whoin he 
might naturally expect one day to 
rule his household, but king nor 
noble took offence at finding a knight 
seek renown under the colours af- 
fected by his own queen or lady. It 
was a matter of pure respect in 
such a case. The Chevalier eal 
eminently the “knight without fear 
and without reproach,” was not 
ashamed to acknowledge in the 
presence of the Lord de Fluxas, that 
it was by the influence of a bracelet 
received from his lady that he had 


* Literally, “ took themselves by the nose.” ee ts 
+ This uncomplimentary mark will be found by the unnecessarily inquisitive, on care- 


fully exploring Du Cange’s Latin Glossary from beginning to end. 
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come off conqueror in a tournament. 
“The lord satisfied as well of the 
honour and virtue of his wife as with 
Bayard, allowed, without either tak- 
ing or evidencing any sort of umbrage 
to the reasonableness of what he 
said.” 

Though the knight was this lady’s 
first love, she was so much above the 
fear of suspicion either for him or her- 
self that “she accepted this new gal- 
lantry on the part of the knight with 
her accustomed grace, and thanked 
him for all the honour he had done 
her. ‘Since you tell me,’ said she, 
‘that it is through my poor bracelet 
that you have won, I will for your 
sake and as a testimony of the love I 
bear you, treasure it to my dying 
day.’” 

These extracts are from RBerville’s 
“ Histoire de Bayard,” quoted in the 
new work mentioned below.* 

As a general rule, the love borne 
by the knights to their ladies elect 
was so tempered by respect that few 
of them, unless there were other 
cogent reasons, felt abashed or 
offended by their champions openly 
exhibiting some ribbon, or piece of 
sleeve, or neckerchief bestowed on 
them. This is a circumstance so well 
established by Froissart and other 
historians that the following passage, 
translated from the famous romance 
of Perceforest, may be looked on as a 
fact somewhat overcharged :— 

“At the close of the tournament 
the ladies were so destitute of the 
ornamental coverings of head, and 
breast, and arms that the greater 
part were in their bare heads, and 
their hair, more beautiful than locks 
of gold-thread, lay loose on their 
shoulders. Their kirtles were with- 
out sleeves, for all had been given 
away to deck their knights, along 
with neckerchiefs and hoods, mantles, 
and laces, and sleeves. When matters 
came to this point they began to feel 
some shame, but when each saw that 
her neighbours were in as bad a 
plight as herself, all began to laugh at 
the adventure, for they had so freely 
given their jewels and their orna- 


* Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France. 
Dublin: Moffat and Co. 


Alexander Vance. 
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ments to their knights that they had 
had no time to remark the bareness of 
their appearance.” 

When the first symptoms of want 
of zeal or interest in the institution 
began to show themselves, it went 
much to the hearts of the Anthony 
Absolutes and the Don Quixotes of 
the day, and they began to impute 
this undesirable state of things to one 
only of the many causes to which 
it owed itsorigin. Thus speaks Sainte- 
Palaye— 

“The Prince Perceforest com- 
plained to his confidants of the inac- 
tion and langour of his knights, who 
in the enjoyment of their happiness 
neglected jousts, tournaments, errant- 
quests, and all the good exercises of 
chivalry ; and compared their insen- 
sibility to the silence of the nightin- 
gale, who during his courtship had 
never interrupted his joyous lays. In 
the same way, the knights at the 
sight of the lovely countenances, the 
soft and laughing eyes, and the at- 
tractive glances of the young ladies, 
commencing to hold jousts and tour- 
naments, filled the universe with the 
fame oftheir valour. They performed 
incredible exploits, till in fine they had 
disarmed the rigour of the beauties 
in whose service they were. The 
Prince, while acknowledging that the 
sweet recompense was justly due to 
their courage, would not have been 
sorry that their ladies had kept them 
longer waiting. ‘I see plainly,’ he 
said, ‘ that their renown so vigorously 
assailed the hearts of their sovereign 
mistresses that they rendered them 
soft and yielding. But if they had 
been more reserved, and kept the 
guerdons of their knights still en- 
closed within the recesses of their 
own hearts, I would not then have to 
lament the departure of chivalry, and 
jousts and tournaments would be 
more vigorously maintained than 
ever, for the knights would have still 
to win these guerdons which they 
have now secured.’ ” 

These mimic battles in the lists 
were the precursors of the sham- 
battles of our days, and served the 


Now done into English by 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


t Though these words are often used’ indifferently, their original meanings were 


distinct. 


A joust was a charge with lances, and referred to one pair of knights only. 
In the tournament several knights were engaged, and fought with swords and maces. 


In 


these strifes the destriers of course wheeled and turned (¢owrnaient), hence the name. 
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same purpose. They kept the knights 
breathed and exercised, counteracted 
the effects of peaceful leisure, and did 
not allow military ardour to cool. 
They also kept a constant communi- 
cation between the neighbouring 
countries or the distant portions of 
the same country. A knight that 
had established a name by his actions 
in a late war had the pleasure of 
keeping his good report alive by his 
prowess in the lists—a piece of sound 
policy. It was by continual action 
and renewed deeds of daring, not by 
a few isolated exploits, that such men 
as Bertrand du Guesclin acquired 
such fame. It justified him in hold- 


ing very high language toward our 
Black Prince. See his life by Maynard 
or by Paul Hay du Chastelet. 


THE VALUE OF A KNIGHT'S WORD. 

Du Guesclin, while prisoner with 
the English, well calculated on the 
love for the heroic virtues which pre- 
vailed in his time, particularly in the 
hearts of the ladies. Being allowed 
to fix his own ransom, he settled it 
at a very high amount. When the 
Prince of Wales, astonished at his 
presumption, asked him by what 
means hecouldraise thesum, “I depend 
on my friends,” said he. The kings 
of France and Castile will not fail 
me at need. I know a hundred 
knights in Brittany who would sell 
their estates for my ransom. Indeed 
there is not a woman in France 
spinning from her distaff who would 
not wear her hands out to free me 
from yours. What was the charm 
under which they were held !—his 
valour and his high virtue. He was 
one of the ugliest men in the world. 
The Queen of England herself was 
the first to contribute a considerable 
sum to give liberty to the enemy of 
her nation. He, casting himself at her 
feet, ardently expressed his grati- 
tude, adding, “I thought I was the 
ugliest man in France, but I now 
begin to have a better opinion of 
myself, whereas the ladies have made 
me such presents !"* 
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After all, the good Breton was not 
free from the failing of vain glory. 
Why should he oblige the knights to 
sell their lands, or the patriotic 
peasant women to wear out their poor 
fingers without real need ? 

So thorough was the confidence re- 
posed in the faith of a good knight, 
that,as in the matter of Du Guesclin 
he would be allowed to quit the 
hostile camp to collect his ransom. 
When a prisoner of war he was not 
subject to the indignity of fetters, and 
on merely giving his word not to at- 
tempt escape, was left at comparative 
liberty. 

The list of virtues which every 
knight was supposed to possess, would 
be incomplete without hospitality. 
So as houses of entertainment were 
distinguished by a green bush set over 
the door, the hospitable noble would 
place a helmet over his gate, and all 
knights passing by the way and 
necding either rest or refreshment, 
were by that symbol invited to enter 
and be hospitably entertained. 

One of the most signal acts of 
courtesy and respect made in favour 
of a noble foeman, oceurred at the 
Siege of Calais by Geoffri de Charni, 
commandant at St. Omer in 1347. He 
invested the city in a time of truce, 
and without the sanction of the King 
of France. Edward III. hearing of 
it, rapidly crossed the Channel, accom- 
panied by the Black Prince, but 
very few other fighting men. Both 
put themselves at the discretion of 
Walter Maunay, and proceeded to 
give the French a suitable reception 
at the gates of the city. The engage- 
ment took place during the night, 
and Edward came to blows with 
Eustache de Ribaumont, who twice 
brought him to his knees. But the 
chivalric king proved himself his 
superior in strength and address, and 
made him prisoner. When morning 
came the English re-entered the town 
in triumph, with many French 
knights prisoners. It was New 
Year’s Day, 1348, and when evening 
came the king gave a feast, inviting 


* The sequel of this interview affords one of the finest episodes in the wars of the 


Black Prince. 


Chandos, Du Guesclin’s stoutest foeman, contributed largely to his ran- 


som, and Bertrand being allowed to depart on his parole, rode to his native province, 
proclaimed his business at every city and castle, and was soon on his return, himself and 


his followers well loaded. 


Charles V. 


When near Bourdeaux, he overtook ten unfortunate knights 
going back to captivity, as they could not make up their price. 
them his collection, and returned to prison. 


He generously gave 
However, his ransom was soon paid by 


22* 
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the chief English knights and also 
the French knights, and bestowing 
on one and the other party new 
robes. 

“The king took his seat,’ said 
Froissart, “and honourably placed 
the French knights near him. The 
entle Prince of Wales and the 
English knights waited on them, and 
when they had done, took their own 
seats at another table. When sup- 
per was over they cleared away the 
tables, and the king remained among 
the French and English knights. His 
head was bare, except for a chaplet 
ofpearls, and he continued to con- 
verse with these and those in turn.” 

After having made to the Seigneur 
de Charni some reproaches mingled 
with pleasantry for his attempt to 
take Calais from him, the historian 
adds—“ The king came to* Eustache 
de Ribaumont. ‘ You,’ said he, ‘ are 
the foremost knight in the world to 
assail your enemies, and to defend 

ourself. Nor did I ever find in any 

attle in which I have been, anyone 
who gave me so much to do as you 
have done. I, therefore, award you 
the prize over all the knights at 
my court.’ Then did the king take 
the chaplet of pearls, which was 
good and rich, off his own head, and 

laced it on the head of Monseigneur 

ustache, and said, ‘ Monseigneur 
Eustache, I give you this chaplet as 
the best combatant of this (last) bat- 
tle of all within and without, and 
beg you to wear it one year for love 
of me. I know you are gallant and 
amorous, and delight in the society 
of Dames and Demoiselles. So you 
may say wherever you go after leav- 
ing your prison, and you may quit it 
to-morrow if you choose, that I have 
presented it to you.’ ” 

In some cases a lady left without 
father, husband, or brother—the mis- 
tress of an estate, and puzzled how 
to maintain her style and protect 
her property, would select as her 
warlike steward one among the many 
knights who had been encouraged by 
the sight of the auspicious helm to 
enter her gates. In some cases a 
faithful and courageous and judicious 
manager would become the master 
of the castle and the husband of the 
chatelaine. 


PUNIGHMENT OF A RECKEANT. 
The ceremonial installation was 
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well calculated to inspire the knight 
recipient with a desire to win a good 
reputation for himself. The public 
degradation of an unworthy chevalier 
should have been equally efficacious 
in deterring him from unknightly 
actions. Colombiere has left this 
description of the saddening cere- 
mony in his “ Theatre of Honour and 
Chivalry.” 

“The knight juridically condemned 
for his crimes to undergo this dis- 
grace, was conducted to a platform, 
where they broke and trampled 
under foot all the pieces of his de- 
graded arms and armour. He had 
the mortification to see his shield de- 
prived of his cognizance, hung to the 
tail of a labouring horse point down- 
wards, and dragged in the mud. 
Kings, heralds, and pursuivants at 
arms were the ministers of this 
ag rovers which they enhanced 

y bestowing on the patient those 
opprobrious names he had so well 
merited. The priests, after having 
repeated the prayers for the dead, re- 
cited over him the 108th psalm (109th, 
Protestant version), which includes 
many maledictions against traitors. 
Three times the king or the herald- 
at-arms asked his name; every time 
the pursuivant mentioned it, and 
every time the herald pronounced 
that that name did not belong to the 
person under judgment, as he could 
see in him nothing but a traitor with- 
out loyalty and without faith. Then 
taking a basin of warm water from 
the hands of the pusuivant, he indig- 
nantly dashed it on the head of the 
wretch, to efface the sacred character 
conferred by the accolade. Thus de- 
graded he was pulled down from the 
platform by a rope, laid on a hurdle 
or bier, covered with a funeral pall, 
and borne to the church, where they 
said the same prayers, and performed 
the same ceremonies over him as if 
he was a dead man.” 

It appears rather strange that any 
knight, how base and wicked soever 
he might be, would not, while yet 
armed, have fought to the death with 
his captors, or accusers, or judges 
rather than undergo such ignominy. 
Thereafter he could associate with 
none but the outcasts of society. 
Lighter, but still dishonouring faults, 
excluded the culprit from the society 
of his fellows, one of whom, if he 
presumed to take his place at table 
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with them, would cut the cloth on 
the table before him. Even thesquires 
would give him the same treatment 
if he presented himself at any of their 
social meetings. Bertranddu Guesclin 
was the institutor, at least the re- 
viver of this custom. 

The reyersing of the shield was 
much dreaded by the sons of chivalry. 
We find in Menard’s “ History of 
Bertrand du Guesclin,” how at the 
siege of Moncontour, an Englishman, 
to whom that knight had engaged 
under his hand and seal to pay a cer- 
tain ransom for one of hissoldiers, find- 
ing that he was slow in acquitting 
the debt, painted a shield with his 
cognizance, got it dragged through 
the mire, and then hung it up in a 
reversed position. The city being 
taken, the Englishman was treated 
just as he had treated the shield, and 
hung up on the spot. Du Guesclin 
acknowledged that he might have 
seized on his own lands and castle 
for the debt, but that he had no right 
whatever to offer such an insult to 
his arms. The non-payment had 
been the result of mere forgetfulness. 

Such engagements as the following 
were, if not observed, followed by the 
reversing of arms and other disagree- 
able circumstances. It is taken from 
Du Tillet :-— 

“By this instrument, Messire 
Jehan de Gresli (the Captal de Buch),* 
prisoner of war in September, 1364, 
to Charles V., engages to keep his 

rison; and if he contrariwise acts, 

e consents to be accounted as a false, 
bad, and disloyal knight, perjured 
and faithless, and as a testimony to 
this to have his arms reversed, and 
as such to be prosecuted in all 
courts.” 

A mere act of cowardice was not 
necessarily followed by thorough dis- 
grace. From the same author on the 
subject of the Statutes of the Order 
of the Star, we extract this rule in 
their regard :— 

“Tf there be anyone who shame- 
fully, and contrary to the will of God 
and Our Lady, withdraws from bat- 
tle or any duty assigned him, he shall 
be excluded from the society (of 
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knights), and not be permitted to 
wear their habit ; and they shall in 
the Noble House of Arms (herald’s 
office ?) reverse his shield and his 
seal without defacing them, till he 
shall be absolved by the prince and 
his council, and held as re-established 
by his good conduct.” 

This wise arrangement left a door 
open to men who, without being con- 
stitutionally cowards, had showed a 
faint heart on some occasion. Such 
men have, later in time, done stern 
duty on forlorn hopes, or similar ex- 
peditions. 


DECLINE OF CHIVALRY. 


We have hitherto glanced at the 
bright side of chivalry only, but the 
institution was not without its terri- 
ble inconveniences and degrading 
accompaniments ; and when kings 
found themselves obliged to confer 
knighthood on hundreds, either before 
or after battle, many of the newly- 
honoured were found unworthy to 
wear the golden spurs. The estab- 
lishment of a standing army by 
Charles VII. in France, was found to 
be a more wise proceeding on the 
part of that monarch for the defence 
of the country than the interminable 
creation of knights, and great dis- 
couragement ensued. The tourna- 
ments, though found useful in some 
respects, were maintained at great 
expense by those at whose courts or 
castles they were held, and by the 
knights who resorted to them, and 
they were kept up for the most part 
against the ordinances of the Church. 

Discipline in an army raised by a 
King in the days of chivalry was of 
an unsatisfactory description. Every 
Noble at the head of Knights-Ban- 
nerets, simple Knights, and corps of 
vassals, often indifferently armed, 
was independent of the noble whose 
estate lay next his, and who equally 
attended the King’s summons. The 
King or his son would be in person 
in the battle, but anything like all 
the forces following one concerted 
plan was out of the question, and 
the contingent of one chief put in 
disorder, found it a difficult matter 


* This fearless knight was at first in the service of the King of Navarre, and after- 


wards in the pay of the Black Prince. 


He remained in prison till 1372, not choosing to 


accept his liberty on the condition of appearing no more in arms against the French King. 
Charles ought to have recollected that several noble ladies had been saved from the 
furious peasants by this brave man’s exertions, 
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to reform, or get support from the 
forces of a friendly noble, who were 
intent on some independent attack 
or manceuvre. Besides the mutual 
relations of the knights-Bannerets, 
and the simple knights with each 
other, and with the Nobles’ house- 
hold knights, or again, with those 
immediately in the Monarch’s suite, 
were not at all well defined. The 
success of a battle chiefly depended 
on the individual valour, strength, 
and skill of the knights. As for the 
ordinary fighting men of the army, 
any impression they could make was 
but trifling ; their arrows, bills, short 
swords, salets, wooden shields, and 
leather jacks, were of little avail in 
the presence of a strong and skilful 
knight, covered with steel, mounted 
ona barded steed, and charging among 
them with lance in rest, or wielding 
heavy sword or mace. In this way 
was the mighty array of peasants 
dispersed and slaughtered by the 
brave Gascon, the Captal de Buch, 
and the comparatively small body of 
French knights, whom he nobly 
aided, though they were just before 
in open hostility. 

In the early days of chivalry the 
greater number of the knights lived 
up to their professions, and newly- 
made chevaliers would serve a sort of 
apprentice tour, making excursions 
into neighbouring countries, visiting 
courts and castles, and acquiring the 
knowledge useful in their state. They 
were ready to lend their services to 
the oppressed or wronged, to take 
occasional service with this or that 
king or noble, and, perhaps, to pro- 
claim the beauty and virtue of some 
lady at home. After their return, 
they were sure, for evening after 
evening, to be the centre of a deeply 
interested company of ladies, knights, 
and squires, gathering in the foreign 
news at open ears. Some of our 
authorities inform us that it was a 
matter of duty to detail their foreign 
experience to some clerk, whoinserted 
the information received in one of his 
folios. 

According as time wore on, and the 
dignity became more easy of acqui- 
sition, many abuses crept in, and ad- 
vantages were taken by recreant 
knights of their natural and acquired 
advantages for the prosecution of 
their own sensual, or selfish, or am- 
bitious ends. Louis XI. would have 
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stifled the institution if it had been 
in his power, but it preserved its 
vigour till the third in succession 
from him, Francis the First, who was 
the Beau Ideal of a Knight of Ro- 
mance. The death of his son, Henry 
IL, from an accidental thrust of a 
lance in the eye at a tournament, did 
much to discourage these expensive 
and dangerous amusements, and to 
throw odium (only partially deserved) 
on the institution of chivalry. 


LATE WORKS ON THE SUBJECT OF OUR PAPER, 

Three works already quoted, all 
occupied with phases of the heroic 
ages, chiefly in France, have been 
lately published in Dublin. We are 
always glad to see a work of merit 
issue from the Irish press, especially 
when the subject and treatment 
justify the venture. Two of the 
works consist of translations, by Mr. 
Alexander Vance, of works of a re- 
spectable antiquity, and the third is 
made up of interesting passages of 
chivalric life, translated from the 
French originals. 

The first of these works consists 
of advices given, and stories illus- 
trative of the advices, told by the 
Knight of the Tower, Landry, io his 
daughters, about the year 1371, when 
the world saw in the same country 
at one time the Black Prince and his 
father, Charles the Wise, Bertrand du 
Guesclin Chandos, the Captal de 
Buch, &c. Those who recollect the 
“Seven Wise Masters” with any 
pleasure, will be agreeably reminded 
of that naive and well intentioned 
chap-book, as they peruse the Knight's 
wise directions, and his illustrative 
stories, many of which in these pul- 
ing times of ours, would get admit- 
tance into no decenter a vehicle than 
the “ Holy-Well-Street Regenerator.” 
And had the good Knight any evil 
intent? Notawhit. His book truly 
reflects the spirit and tone of his 
era. All his stories have a quasi- 
moral or religious effect, and were in- 
tended to inculeate some useful truth 
or sound principle, but such things 
as St. Paul did not even permit to 
be mentioned among his early con- 
verts, are named in a most unreserved 
manner. The translator of the work 
considers these inadvertences of the 
good Knight as harmless as coprolites 
about a million of years old, now 
reposing in the museum of Drs. 
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Darwin or Professor Huxley, but 
when he came to the point of giving 
them an English dress, his courage 
went the same way as did that of 
poor Bob Acre’s, and his work will do 
no more harm among our youths and 
maids than the history of the Roman 
Empire told with reasonable dis- 
cretion. 

Anyone reading the Knight’s pro- 
logue to his work, will cheerfully 
acknowledge that, to all appearance, 
he must have been well qualified to 
act “ Mentor” to his own and every 
other Knight’s daughters. Walking 
in his garden, five centuries since, and 
listening to the joyous songs of the 
birds, he bethought him of his prime 
afl how with knightly deeds, an 
poetic lays he won his lady, now alas, 

eneath the mould! While his soul 
was darkened by the sense of his loss, 
he beheld his daughters approach, 
and care for their future weal took 
possession of his soul. 

“For they were but young and 
small, nor, poor things, overburthened 
with experience. So they would re- 
quire to be early taken in hand, and 
to be gently broken by happy instances 
and sentences, after the manner of 


Queen Prines of Hungary, who knew 
so well how to discipline and train her 
daughters, as may be seen in her 


book. And so it was, as I saw them 
coming, that I bethought me of the 
wild young time when I with other 
mad sparks used to go caracoling 
about the world in Poitou and other 
parts. And also returned to my 
memory all the carryings on which 
they used to have, and tell meof, with 
the ladies and gentlewomen whom 
they were for ever making upto. . 
Neither sense of shame nor decency 
had they, so brazen and bare-faced 
were they, so plausible, and ready 
with their tongues.” 

After mentioning all the evils that 
ensued from these gentlemen’s want of 
principle and the ladies’ want of prud- 
ence, the good knight proceeds— 

“Tnasmuch as I saw that the time 
passing was but too much like the 
times past, I bethought me that I 
would make a book, wherein I would 
have written the happy instances of 
admirable women and of their car- 
riage, so as to show by their patterns 
what was true feminacy, and good 
conduct, and also how by their virtues 
they were held in honour and estima- 
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tion, and will continue to be so. . . 
I would also put in my book the con- 
tempt which is the meed of wicked 
and unseemly women, so as to serve 
asa warning of all the mischief which 
may fall on those who are disparaged, 
blamed, or defamed. So, considering 
of my daughters, whom I sawso small, 
T thought that I would make a book 
wherein they might see how to carry 
themselves in the world, and have set 
before them the good and the evil 
which have passed in it, and thus be 
better able to judge of the pre- 
sent. . . 
“So I set my two clerks and my 
two chaplains to work, to read, and 
to extract from the books I had, as 
the Bible, the gestes of the kings, and 
the chronicles of France, of Greece, of 
England, and many another foreign 
land. All these books I made them 
read unto me, and note down any 
passage for my purpose, so as to be 
put into my book, which I did not 
turn into rhyme, but left in prose 
; as a more acceptable token of 
all the love I bear my dearest children. 
And as every father and mother 
ought to instruct their children to 
seek the true and the right way, and 
to abhor the wrong, as well for tiie 
salvation of their souls, as out of a 
respect to their mortal tenements, I 
have made two books—one for my 
sons, and the other for my girls, to 
show them how they are to demean 
themselves. And in this labour, no 
ensample that I could hear of has been 
omitted, whereby they might gather 
either how to seek the good or to 
eschew the evil. So it can scarcely 
happen that they can ever find them- 
selves so situated, but that on a little 
recollection, something or other will 
occur to them for their guidance.” 
“The history and pleasant chronicle 
of Little Jehan de Saintré,” was 
written by a certain Messire Antoine 
de la Salles, supposed with good rea- 
son to be a gentleman of quality, 
attached to the Court of Lorraine. 
The book was finished in the year 
1459, and dedicated to the Lord of 
Anjou, Duke of Calabria and Lorraine, 
the Marquis dg Pont. It was printed 
at Paris in 1523 by Philippe le Noir, 
and reprinted in 1724. Little Jehan 
de Santré, and the lady to whose 
gloritication he devoted his youth and 
early manhood, might have existed 
at any time during the reigns of that 
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King John who spent the latter part 
of his time as prisoner at large in 
London, or of Charles the Wise, or 
Charles the Mad, his successors. Per- 
haps they are altogether imaginary 
characters, but they certainly are 
types—he of the single-minded, heroic, 
and constant knight ; she of the im- 
pressionable lady ofthe days of 
chivalry, ready to send her chevalier 
to battle with knights of Prussia, or 
Turkey, or Spain, or Trebisond, though 
she may die of grief if he meet 
with his death in the expedition. 
Here we hope her resemblance to the 
Isabellas and Blanchefleurs of the 
heroic ages has its limit. 

In the absence of her knight, she 
becomes the paramour (with little 
solicitation) of a worthy, about as 
respectable and dignified as Friar 
Tuck inIvanhoe. She can even enjoy 
awrestling match between her former 
adorer and the friar, in which she 
knows that the brawny wretch will 
fling, and crush, and disgrace the 
noble and betrayed Jehan. Her para- 
mour and she herself are justly 
punished in the sequel, but we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the framework 
of the story. 

There is much humour displayed 
in the early part of the narrative, 
when the young widow sets about 
obliging the young page Saintré to 
select a lady love in whose honour 
all his future deeds were to be done. 
The middle portion of the story is 
occupied with combats of courtesy, 
the usual circumstances attendant on 
such jousts, errant expeditions, and 
the loving and sorrowful interviews 
between a true knight and his dame 
par amours (this expression is to be 
taken in all honour). If the author 
intended to amuse his readers with 
passages of wit and humour, in the 
conclusion of the tale he sadly failed. 
The student having got so far with 
admiration forthenoble young knight, 
and respect for his lady love, is suc- 
cessively inspired with contempt and 
hatred for her and the Damp Abbot, 
and resentment for the indignity put 
on the estimable young hero. The 
punishment inflicted on Friar Tuck, 
and the mortification endured by the 
“Lady of the Fair Cousins,” afford 
but poor satisfaction to his (the 
reader's) embittered feelings. The 
only object we can suppose the writer 
to have in view in composing his 
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story was the dissuasion of young 
knights from selecting any dame or 
demoiselle as his guiding star of 
honour ; seeking fatigue, wounds, and 
bruises, and perhaps finding death, 
and all for her honour and glory. 
Two-thirds of the book so decidedly 
point to the usual pleasant result of 
a marriage between the knight and 
lady, celebrated by no end of jousts 
and tournaments, that we suspect 
Messire Antoine de la Salles to have re- 
ceived some decidedly bad treatment 
from one of the cousins of Santré’s lady 
when the greater part of the story 
had been written, and thus revenged 
himself on her and all her noble 
sisters. 

There is little of an improba8le 
character in the circumstances of the 
tale, all being such as were germaine 
to the spirit and institutions of the 
time, and there is in portions of the 
beginning and end a considerable 
vein of dry and grim humour. The 
“Lady of the Fair Cousins” has a 
world of trouble before she can in- 
duce little Jehan to select herself or 
any other lady to be his Dame par 
amours. 

“The poor child, who could not so 
much as conceive to what it was that 
Madame was driving, gave her his 
word, all the while bemoaning him- 
self. ‘Alas, and what have I done ? 
What is to become of me?’ ‘Now, 
master, look at me, and on the troth 
of that faith you pledged me, tell me 
how long is it since you last saw your 
lady love!’ No sooner did he hear 
her speak of lady loves as one who 
never before had heard of such a 
mystery than the tears came rushing 
to his eyes, his face so pale and heart 
s0 sick that never a word could he 
find to reply. The other ladies 
with her began to say, ‘Ah, Saintré, 
good friend, why do you not tell 
madame how long it is since last 
you saw your lady par amours? It 
is no such great matter that you must 
be making all this great secret of 
it’ . . . And so miserably did 
they badger him that at length he 
said, ‘I have none !” 

Still they persecuted the poor youth 
who yet unscathed by cupid’s ar- 
row “still remained silent, fumbling 
all sheepish with his fingers in his 
belt.”” The lady so pressed him that 
“Mistress Jehanne, Mistress Kathe- 
rine, Isabella, and the rest, who all 
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the time had been laughing, began to 
be sorry for him.” After much 
thrusting and parrying, finding they 
could get no nearer his secret with 
all their endearing “my sons,” “ my 
friends,” “my dear little Santrés,” 
they point blank asked him whom he 
loved best. _ 

“* Who (sic.) I love best? said he. 
*T love my mother best, and after her 
my sister Jacqueline!’ ‘What is 
this, Sir Stripling?’ said Madame. 
‘Love of one’s kindred is quite 
another thing from love par amours. 
I am asking you of those who are 
nothing to you!’ 

“*Then, of those, on my faith’, said 
he, ‘I do not care for one.’ ‘ Ha, 
Caitiff Knight! So you do not care 
for one? Poor chicken heart, I see 
you will never come to good. And 
then the lady uttered the long tirade 
on the advantages and honours ac- 
cruing to a knight from his devotion 
to some influential lady—already 


quoted in the beginning of this paper. 

After its conclusion she exclaimed, 
You may be off, you pitiful fellow ; : 

I'll have no more to say to you.’ 

When poor little Saintré thus hear d 

his cruel sentence he began to cry 


most piteously, thinking himself for 
ever dishonoured and undone. . 
Then did Mistress Jehanne, Mistress 
Katherine, Mistress Isabella, and all 
the rest, "fall down on their knees 
before Madame, pledging themselves 
that before two days were over he 
would have made his election, and be 
prepared to name his lady. No sooner 
did he discover himself to be out of 
their reach than he began to run as if 
fifty wolves were at his heels. : 
Whenever he would stumble on 
Madame or her ladies he would make 
off as fast as his legs could carry him, 
which made them nearly kill them- 
selves with laughter.” 

All this admirable fooling went on 
for some days—Saintré the hare, the 
ladies the hounds ; but at last he was 
brought to bay, and after some whim- 
pering he named a little lady of six 
years old as hislove. This, however, 
did not tally with Madame’s wishes. 

“* ¢ Sir,’ said she, ‘ you should choose 
some lady of high and noble blood, 
one discreet, and who will have 
wherewithal to assist you, and to 
supply your necessities. And you 
should so dedicate yourself to her, 
and so undividedly love her, that let 
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you be called upon to undergo or 
suffer what you might, she should 
still know that all was supported out 
of the pure and holy love you bore to 
her. And there is no one in the long 
run, be she whom she will, unless she 
be some more cruel fair one than any 
I ever yet heard of, whowill notnotice, 
pity, show grace, and mercy to you.” 

So between jest and earnest, Ma- 
dame gives Saintré to understand 
that she has no objection to be his 
lady par amours, instructs him in 
his catechism as effectually as if she 
were a mere doctor of divinity, and 
finally the young page becomes her 
devoted squire and knight, and per- 
forms jousts and fights on foot in her 
honour, and other duties incident to 
a knightly career, all of which are 
described with the full knowledge 
and gusto of a writer to whom such 
things were familiar. There appears 
to be a grave omission in the work. 
Saintré holds jousts with sundry 
knights of renown, yet his installation 
is not once mentioned. 

“The Romantic Episodes of Chi- 
valric and Medieval France,” in- 
clude much information about duels 
in the middle ages, and present in- 
teresting narratives from the Hepta- 
meron of the loose spoken, though 
virtuous Queen of Navarre, from 
Brantome, Froissart, The Fabliauz, 
Berville’s History of Bayard, and 
Philip de Comines’ account of the 
latter days of that regal enigma, 
Louis XI., some for the first time 
translated. As this work is easily ac- 
cessible, we have preferred to treat on 
subjects from the old writers quoted 
by Sainte-Palaye. The only English 
translation of this last-named work 
which we have seen is not a full ren- 
dering of the original by any means. 

Mr. Vance has done his part most 
creditably. French literature, how- 
ever, is so familiar a companion of his 
studies that we find an occasional 
Gallic idiom where we naturally look 
for an Englishone. The three works 
which he has introduced to the notice 
of the general English public are-well 
selected, as exhibiting much of the 
historic colour and prevailing modes 
of thought and feeling of the middle 
ages. He has been loyally seconded 
by his publisher. The binding of the 
“ Romantic Episodes” specially com- 
bines richness and good taste. 

Chivalry as an institution has been 
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over praised and over blamed, but 
like other things in the order of the 
world’s economy, it supplied a sorely 
felt want while it was still in an un- 
developed state. With changes in 
society gradually introduced, it ceased 
to be of general benefit, and fell into 
desuetude, but the principles of its 
spirit are indestructible, and will en- 
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dure as long as Christian society holds 
together. 

Several interesting particulars con- 
nected with the reign of chivalry are 
detailed in Sir Sibald David Scott's 
“ British Army : its Origin and Pro- 
gress,” which was reviewed at some 
length in our number for June last. 


A HOLIDAY REMINISCENCE, 


BY A QUIET MAN, 


Tue year of the Railways! With its 
breathless hurry and golden excite- 
ment, with its fagging work and ex- 
travagant pay—when national energy 
and individual hopes were at the 
highest—ever memorable will it be 
as long as steam-coaches flourish. It 
is a true epoch in our annals. It 
was a blending of the iron age with 
the golden, till we could hardly say 
whether we had returned to the 
fabled primeval times, or had been 
transferred bodily to Eldorado. 
Every morning some new mine of 
wealth was announced, every day 
fresh crowds plunged into them, and 
every night men seemed to go to bed 
richer and richer. It was an awful 
race for gold! All around me was 
in a whirl. Comrades hurried by 
me. Scrip was looking up, and they 
were happy. No,nothappy! There 
was a fever on them all—and no con- 
tentment. They: were yet in the heat 
of the race ; and no sooner did they 
reach one goal, than they hurried 
past it, on the chance of there being 
some other goal beyond. Few ever 
found it. They could not understand 
what I was about. I did not specu- 
late. This one and that one, they 
said, had made thousands — they 
themselves were coining money. 
Conscious that I was rather dreamy 
for this let-nothing-slip age, and half 
aware that, wherever my wits lay, it 
was not at my fingers’ end, I began 
to look on myself as a primeval mon- 
ster would do if set down on the hard 
crust of the earth’s present surface. 
Of all businesses of life that which 
I now entered was the best suited 
for such a temperament. We had 
work enough to knock up the strong- 
est, with ever and anon sunny lal 


that seemed to youth like glimpses 
of Paradise. I did not care a fig 
whether railway bills passed or share- 
holders made money ; but I piqued 
myself on my work. And when the 
crisis of our labours came, I was 
silently but much elated to find 
my head clear and my eyes open 
when others were useless, and my 
limbs able (though not overwilling) 
for another perambulation ofa “line,” 
when my colleagues lay wrapt in 
their cloaks upon chairs. I don't 
know whether it was attributable 
to high pay, and the novelty and 
exciting nature of the work, but 
among the many fellows I then met 
with, from almost every country 
within the four seas, I have nothing 
disagreeable to reinember of any one. 
I don’t speak of the innumerable 
bulls, and bears, and stags, and other 
small fry haunting the brokers—I 
don’t pretend to say what they were, 
though it must have been a spirit- 
wearing, heart-closing affair, that 
constant Qui vive of speculation, and 
the restless eagerness ever to get be- 
fore their neighbours, and gull or out- 
general the public. I speak of the 
men who did the work. They were 
a set of frank, good-natured fellows ; 
@hd as mutual good offices, in order 
to obtain private objects, were gene- 
ral, a merry good fellowship pre- 
vailed. 

It is singular how much we are 
under the influence of the moment, 
as Schiller poetically describes. I 
have met several of those men since, 
and many of them are relapsed into 
very unattractive personages, with a 
good share of that worldly-minded- 
ness Which, absent in former times, 
smacks so strongly of selfishness. 
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Whether the opinion was recipro- 
cated, I can’t say, and I am not so 
inquisitive as'to inquire very anxious- 
ly on that point. 

Summer came; and after vigils 
that would do credit to any saint in 
the Romish Calendar, I one day 
pitched aside scale and compasses, 
and bolted to the country, with the 
blessed assurance that for the next 
fortnight at least I should see neither 
rails nor engines. For three months 
past I had exchanged the locomotive 
duties of surveying for the sedentary 
business of specifications, plans, cal- 
culations, &c. Of the sunshine I 
saw but little more than what for an 
hour in the afternoon stole athwart 
the table at which we worked ; and 
the amount of gas charged that sea- 
son against the shareholders of our 
line (for they paid for everything) 
must have told a tale of long hours 
and aching eyes. I wanted to go out 
of town; the very lamps in the 
streets reminded me of my desk. I 
wanted to be away from gas and 
figures, plans and sections, and once 
more to get the fresh winds and golden 
sunshine about me by day : and oh, 
heavens ! delicious darkness or veiled 
transparency of gloom by night. 

Two asylums rose lovingly before 
my mind’s eye—both homes of my 
relations. One of them I had seen 
but once, and that some twelve 
years ago ; the inmates of the other 
were too beloved to be passed over. 
I would visit both. A galloping 
coach-and-four, carrying Her Majes- 
ty’s mail, bore me to my destination. 
How gladsome, how exhilarating was 
that spanking ride after my inter- 
minable rail-journeyings! Nolonger 
cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d in an iron 
cell—no longer hurried along like 
state prisoners on their way to ow- 
blicttes, whom no eye was to see 
seated aloft, a smiling panorama of 
summer glided gracefully past. Flash- 
ing inthe sunlight, thesilvery Tweed, 
too enamoured of its lovely shores 
to race with us, swept sparkling by 
our side. Rejoicing in the “ glery of 
motion,” and in the tossing heads 
and fiying hoofs of the splendid crea- 
tures that seemed born of the whirl- 
wind, the lovely land of Scott flew 
by. An hour more, and we saw the 

rey crags of Minto reflected in the 
right om of the Teviot—then, 
adieu to town or hamlet, as we 
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plunged into the hill-gorges of Dum- 
triesshire. The afternoon sun was 
shining warm and bright as I alight- 
ed at my uncle’s. Blessings on that 
good coach! It was becoming a 
rarity even in those days. 

Reader, have you cousins ? Most 
people have; and for those who 
have them not, there is a golden link 
of life the fewer. Between cousins 
the mysterious tie of blood is strong 
enough, and just strong enough, to 
impart to the connexion an interest 
and a kindliness which are unique. 
Cousins, iter se, are privileged. 
Of all the natural relations with 
which man is blessed, they alone are 
of ourown age. With them we are 
familiar at once. There is no mis- 
understanding as between youth and 
age. 

In the evening my cousins and I 
walked forth into the meadow be- 
tween the garden and the water— 
a clear streamlet that had leaped its 
way down from its hilly source, 
and now murmured over smooth 
pebbles between banks cf green. 
Lizzie was beside me. Twelve sum- 
mers ago we had romped tugether on 
this gowan’d sward, or played hide- 
and-seek in yonder shrubbery, that 
could tell tales which now only 
brought not a blush, but a merry 
laugh. During my former visit of a 
couple of weeks, I had fallen despe- 
rately in love with the blue eyes, 
brilliant complexion, and laughing 
lips of my cousin. If the emotion 
were transitory, it was not the less 
intense—for a boy. Lizzie at that 
time, along with her sisters, was 
shut up till dinner-time with her 
governess ; and, after some days’ 
fishing and some days’ following my 
uncle on the moors, I could stand it 
no longer, and at length got admis- 
sion into the sanctum, upon testify- 
ing an ardent desire to begin French! 
I was to commence it at school as 
soon as the classes re-opened, and I 
was sure, I said, it would immensely 
benefit me to get a few lessons in 
advance. Now we again walked side 
by side, my arm supporting her, as 
she stepped from stone to stone 
across the water. She was a beauti- 
ful creature, and, to my surprise, had 
lost little of her simpleness of heart 
and manner. 

“Oh! sleep, it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 
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It wraps one all round like a mantle, 
says Sancho Panza—a mantle for the 
weary frame, lined as if with the soft 
down of the eider duck, and steeping 
the senses in the balmy odours of the 
poppy. I used to be a good sleeper, 
thank heaven ! and that night a few 
minutes sufficed to make the sights 
and sounds of earth fade dimly and 
dully. I had almost completed that 
dreamy transition-state of slumber, 
during which the excitement of the 
weary nerves still unconsciously strug- 
les at intervals against the sweet 
ethargy that isto brace them for to- 
morrow. I was on the brink of pro- 
found sleep, when I heard, as if ina 
dream, the ringing of a bell. Forth- 
with the toil and vigil of the last 
months seemed to wake up in my 
brain. I seemed to be in town again ! 
and felt again that over-tension of the 
nerves which is the bane of anxious 
labour. Again I heard a bell, and 
with the vivid impression that some 
sudden messenger was calling me, I 
awoke. I never start. Partly from 


constitution, partly from an acquired 
self-control, my nerves grow rigid 
at a sudden shock ; but never vibrate. 
I raised myself on my arm to listen. 


The first glance around reminded me 
where I was ; but still I was sure that 
that sound was no creation of my 
fancy—it was the parent, not the off- 
spring of my dreams. Could some 
one be at the garden gate? I rose 
and looked out. No gig, no horseman 
was there. The gate stood solitary 
between its two white stone pillars ; 
and the moonlight lay softly on the 
side walks, on the close-cut sward, 
and on the drooping many-coloured 
flowers, that thus amid the silence 
and the solitude revealed their hues to 
the eye of night. Farther off, glancing 
through the trees, I saw the white 
bosom of the river, and the rushing 
murmur of the waters came faintly 
and fitfully on my ear. Notevena 
stray hen was visible. I saw what it 
was—my cousins had been playing 
me some trick. Well, they hadn't 
made much of it. And without it 
ever recurring to me how they had 
done it, I tumbled into bed, and was 
soon once more in the land of forget- 
fulness. 

As I was leaving my room next 
morning, a turned up corner of the 
carpet revealed to me the diablerie 
that had disturbed my slumbers. The 
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dinner-bell had been suspended under 
the bed, and from it a string had 
been passed under the carpet and 
below the room door—outside of 
which, doubtless, my cousins, after 
waiting till I was fairly in the arms 
of Morpheus, had with great glee set 
in motion their infernal machine. 
“ Oh, if I had caught them !” thought 
I, and meditating what I would have 
done if I had caught them “red 
hand” (as the Borderers say), I 
entered the breakfast-room. 

“Good morning, Robin,” said my 
aunt, with the usual kind sweet smile. 
“T hope you slept well last night.” 

“Very well indeed, aunt. I quite 
long for a ride on the hills now.” 

“That’s right. I’m glad of that. 
Come to breakfast now. oom 
fancy you saw the bell as you went 
to bed ?” 

“ No, indeed—I fancied it was some 
one at the outer gate. I’m too accus- 
tomed to night-summonses to be 
startled.” 

After a ride over the hills, I resolved 
to walk back by another way. On one 
side of my path were the woods, on 
the other spread out a vast level 
moor. I walked into the moor, to 
make a delicate selection of heath 
flowers for Lizzie, among the many 
shades of purple that bloomed there. 
My foot fell more noiseless and 
springy on the old moss than on 
triple folds of a Turkey carpet. I 
gradually found myself in the heart 
of the forest. Underneath spread a 
ruddy brown expanse of withered 
leaves; tall trunks, straight and 
bare, rose around, bearing aloft a 
canopy of boughs and foliage. Three 
magpies hopped about overhead, alter- 
nately cocking head and tail. It was 
a sign of marriage! But marriage 
for whom? Ay, there’stherub! A 
few steps further, and I shall reach 
yonder hazel brake. Can the nuts be 
ripe yet ‘(—Ah! a silken neckerchief, 
by our lady !—pale blue—and name- 
less. 

Here was food for reflection. How 
long had it lain? No lady would 
walk here for pleasure, at least alone 
—the gloom of the woods was too 
oppressive for her uncompanioned 
spirit. Could this have been a ren- 
dezvous? Nonsense. Not even the 
forester seemed to have been here for 
half a dozen years. Could those 
black and white thieves up there 
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have pilfered it? Magpies have a 
bad name for such malpractices. I 
looked about for a missile. Hush! 
What is that? A trotting footfall— 
but light as a fairy’s. Isit the Spirit 
of the Woods come to reclaim her 
own? The hazel brake in front of 
me opens, and behold—a fawn! I 
stood statuelike at the foot of a tree. 
Fora moment the fawn paused quiver- 
ing like a wood-nymph surprised at 
her toilet—its full black eye resting 
uneasily on me. The brake closed 
again ; and the vision was gone. 

I had never been in the wood be- 
fore, and its intricacies proved almost 
labyrinthine. Nevertheless I had 
taken its bearings roughly before I 
entered, intending to make for the 
woody glen of the Alder and follow 
its waters home. The sound of 
falling waters now came through the 
trees ; and as I broke from the night 
of the woods, a beautiful dell lay at 
my left. A tiny cascade thundered 
down intoa pellucid grass-edged pool ; 
and with the loud voice of falling 
waters mingled the laugh of girls. 
Heavens ! it was my cousins bathing! 
I sprang back with my cheeks ting- 
ling. I still saw the edge of the 


cascade, and, half hid by feathery 
birches, the water shooting clear and 
joyously into the shady basin beneath. 


Happy water! Its sounds for long 
followed me through the woods, as I 
withdrew from the sacred haunts of 
the Naiads. 

We had a pleasant party that 
night. Polkas, in those primitive 
times, were treated with more re- 
spect than they are now. Now-a- 
days the couples never seem to know 
where they are going, and shuffle 
about the room as if the great object 
was the crush of muslin and the 
wreck of gauzes. My cousins were 
all keen dancers. I certainly thanked 
the stars that night, as I waltzed with 
Lizzie. She was a splendid waltzer, 
and could have waltzed me down, no 
easy achievement in those days. She 
went, alas, in to supper with some- 
body else. 

Did I dream that night of my 
pretty cousins, the adventures of the 
day, and the incidents of the ball- 
room? No;Isleptlike atop. The 
morning sunbeams awoke me; and 
starting out of bed, I found I had 
barely time to keep my appointment. 
I seized my razor, and resolved to 
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make as hasty a toilet as a cavalier 
of dames could. But, O ye gods! 
what met my eyes? Had some one 
slipped a judge’s wig on me as I 
slept ? No, no—I knew it all. But 
there I was, with my hair powdered 
like some prig’s of the last century ; 
while my forehead, nose, whiskers, 
had all got a sprinkling. What a 
figure I cut! Standing as if petri- 
fied, razor in hand, peering aghast 
into the mirror. My cousins lost 
half their triumph in not being 
witnesses. At length I laughed out- 
right. The gipsies, knowing that I 
slept without a nightcap, had covered 
my pillow with flour! I brushed my 
outraged head till the carpet grew 
white underfoot. I plunged my 
head in the basin, and made bad 
worse. Laughing was out of my 
my heart now. I was desperately 
annoyed. How longI spent on that 
mournful toilet I cannot say. It 
seemed an eternity. At last I was 
passable. I descended to the break- 
fast-room, where I found my uncle. 
He was going out fishing—would I 
accompany him? I consented, and 
consulted him about the best decoys 
with which to delude the finny tribe. 
Shortly afterwards I heard the garden 
gate swing on its hinges, and light 
feet on the gravel walk. 

Miss Hamilton was the first to 
enter the room; I wished her good 
morning, and I wondered for amoment 
whether she had had any hand in the 
business. It was truly a lovely 
morning. The window was open. 
The scarlet and purple flowers of the 
tall fuschias outside hung almost into 
the room, showing beautifully amid 
the smooth, dark green leaves, upon 
which a night shower still lay in 
sparkling globules. She stooped to 
pluck a tiny bouquet. 

“What a fall of diamonds!” she 
said, as the liquid brilliants dropped 
from the agitated boughs. 

“ Add this : it will give odour to 
the bouquet, and improve the colours 
besides.” I handed her two stalks 
of the sweet pea. 

“Thank you. Yes! it is an im- 
provement.” 

Enter my cousins. 

“Well, Robert, you are a pretty 
cavalier, arn’t you? to get us to 
promise to show you the waterfall, 
and then leave us to go ourselves,” 
said May. 
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“You a poet, too!” chimed in 
Lizzie. “And to keep in bed when 
beauty and sunshine were wooing 
you from your slumbers !” 

“And a waterfall waiting to be 
sketched,” added Lina. 

“Come now, ladies, that’s too 
much,” said I. “ What would I have 
done at the cascade unless it had been 
to put my head under it? Well,” 
I continued, with a considerable 
stretch of the truth, “I’m sure the 
head didn’t deserve to be so ill-used 
that had been dreaming of you all 
night.” 

Well, we went a fishing—once, 
twice, thrice—never being successful, 
but getting my face first reddened, 
then burned, by the reflection of the 
sunbeams from the glancing waters. 
Then I would climb the hills, or 
sketch in the glens; and on those 
purple moors or solitary woods, the 
vigour of youth found delight in 
very motion. 

At length, the last day of my visit 
drew to a close. It was a Sunday 
evening. Prayers and a light supper 
were over, and I walked into the 
garden. Flowers never weary of 
blessing us : their eyes follow us in 
beauty all the day long, and even 
when they slumber, their spirit still 
woos us in the fragrant air. Over- 
head were the pure mellow skies of 
autumn, in which Hesperus burned 
brilliantly. Star of lovers! gentle 
star! nearest to earth of all thy 
wandering sisters, and most influ- 
encing man’s destinies. Star of 
—_ ! filling the young heart with 

looming hopes and starry dreams, 
as if all life were their love! Nature 
was sleeping—calmly, and in beauty. 
The stars alone were moving—the 
seraphs were watching over the sleep 
of earth. A chilly puff from the 
hills roused me from a reverie. The 
nature within me was less tranquil 
than that without. The rays of the 
Love-star fell on me, and my thoughts 
were troubled. But “time’s up,” or 
nearly so. The light in my uncle’s 
room was extinguished. Shall I 
smoke? Can I? Rummaging in 
the many pockets of my shooting 
coat, I found no fusees; but—the 
neckerchief.—Bless me !—I had for- 
gotten that. I wonder if it belongs 
to any of my cousins. 

After duly locking and barring the 
outer door I groped for my bedroom 
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candle. There wasstill a lightin the 
parlour. I entered. Before the fire 
sat Miss Hamilton, and Lizzie with 
her hair undone. Golden clouds or 
wavy sunbeams fell round her head, 
and through them looked two laugh- 
ing violet eyes, and bright coral lips 
that would have tempted an angel. 

“Can you tell me where my candle 
is, Lizzie 1” 

“This is it. Mary took ours, but I 
dare say she’s done with it now ? Oh, 
Robert,” she added, drawing up her 
shoulders, “just shut the glass door 
in the lobby, will you? I feel the 
draught on my neck.” 

Idid so. Miss Hamilton went up- 
stairs for the candle. 

“Tecan give you something for your 
sponeeens Lizzie. Look—I found 
this.” 

“Oh, where ? that’s mine. I lost 
it on the day of the party.” 

“*T found it that day in the wood, 
as I came down by the water’s side.” 

“T wondered what had come of it, 
for I sought it all the way home. 
Why,” she added, and a blush 
mounted to her cheeks, “you must 
just have been in our steps.” 

“Well, I wish I had metyou.... 
I suppose I may bid you good-by 
now. I leave so early.” 

“Come back soon. You always go 
to 'Hazel Grove. You might come 
here oftener. All our other cousins 
come but you.” 

“Ah! trust me,if I can. I'll tell 
you what, Lizzie, if nothing else will 
do, I'll start a joint-stock company for 
tunnelling a railroad through your 
hills, and T’ll come here myself as 
engineer to stay as long as you'll let 
me.’ 

“ Ah, that would do. But promise 
to spend Christmas with us. Papa 
likes to see you, and so do weall.” 

“T often, often think of you—don’t 
forget me. Well, good night!” I was 
leaving the room. 

“T say, Robert ?” 

“Well!” 

“Tt’s too had of us.” I came back. 
She blushed slightly. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“ Both sides of your pillow are 
floured to-night. Remember Christ- 
mas. Good-by, cousin !” 

My journey next day was a lon 
one, and it was tea-time ere I ciel 
Hazel Grove. I was fagged, and 
after tea was content to watch the 
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decline of a glorious day. My aunt 
was with me—of all my aunts the 
dearest. Her only daughter, Alice, 
and cousin Molly from town soon 
came in from the flowers in the 
garden and we had music. Alice was 
a brilliant singer, and Molly had a 
fine voice for a second. Alice rose 
for a piece of music, and paused at 
the window. The light of the dying 
day burned like a star as it fell on her 
dark hazel eyes. 

Passionately fond of music, I was 
in the seventh heaven. A tremor of 
emotion thrilled along my nerves, 
and ideas floated through my brain 
bringing delight, but too shadowy 
and vague for the mind to grasp or 
know precisely what they were. 

As, in process of undressing that 
night, I set out my boots at my 
chamber door, my experienced eye 
detected about an inch of cord visible 
just where the lobby carpet joined 
that of the room. Oho! thought I, 
what have we here? I examined, and 
lo! the whole bell-trick was laid 
open. “They'll be smart hands that 
catch me napping now,” muttered I, 
as I sat myself down to meditate. 
What should I do? Opening a box 
in which I carried my drawing instru- 
ments and other articles, I took a 
batch of phosphorus matches and 
wetted them. As soon as all was 
quiet, and everybody in their bed- 
rooms, I proceeded to draw on the 
outside of my door a full-sized devil. 
By the light of the damp phosphorus 
my work proceeded rapidly. I gave 
him horns and hoofs, and eyes like 
Lucifer’s, and an exulting leer was in 
hisugly face as he seemed leaping for- 
ward with outstretched arms. It was 
capital—worthy of Holbein. There 
stood Lucifer, rampant amid a cloud 
of white and blue flames. Shutting 
the door all but a chink, I seated my- 
self on a chest of drawers behind, and 

eeped down on the scene of action. 

Vot many minutes had passed when 
a faint light from my cousin's door 
streamed into the passage. There 
was alow whispering,and then I knew 
Alice’s step approaching. Now for it, 
thought I. Something white glim- 
mered for a moment in the darkness. 
I heard the rapid rustle of her dress, 
anda scream rang through the passage. 

“Qh, Alice! Alice! what is it?” 
cried Moll, rushing from the bed- 
room. 
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“What's that ? what’s that ?” ex- 
claimed my aunt, coming from hers. 

“Tt’s something at Robert’s door 
aunt,” said Moll, trightened. 

“Oh, nothing ; it’s nonsense!” said 
Alice—the colour still coming and 
going on her beautiful cheek. 

“ Did you see Robert ?”’ 

“ No, no.” 

“Ts it a stranger ?’ asked my aunt. 

“No, no,” and Alice fairly laughed 
at the consternation of her interro- 
gators. “ It’s a devil, mother !” 

“ Peace, you silly thing! It must 
be Robert.” 

“* Robert’s not a devil, mother.” 

My aunt, as I anticipated, came 
with her candle, the light of which 
effectually extinguished my Prince of 
Darkness. My aunt, of course, saw 
nothing, and with a gentle reproof to 
the damsels for creating such a noc- 
turnal disturbance, she withdrew. 

“But Alice, what was it,” whis- 
pered Moll, who still seemed to think 
there had been something at the 
door. 

“Come to bed, child ; it was a devil, 
I tell you.” 

‘** Oh, you’ve dropped your slipper 
yonder, Alice. I'll fetch it.” 

And Moll ran along to just opposite 
my door. Asshe rose from pickin 
the slipper up, the phosphorus devi 
met her eye. A fresh scream louder 
than the other. 

“Oh, Alice! Alice! help me, help 
me !” and she fled screaming along the 
passage. 

“Oh, aunt ! aunt! just you look in 
the dark though.” 

Well, just look, thought I. I had 
rubbed out lucifer. 

My aunt’s sweet face would have 
scared away any imp that ever rose 
from pandemonium. Sure enough 
all was dark, and I was heard stum- 
bling in the darkness trying to dress 
and come forth. 

“What’s all this, aunt dear? No 
accident I hope ?” 

“* No, no, never mind them Robert,” 
said she, still not knowing exactly 
what to think, but considerably dis- 
posed to be angry at the girls for the 
continued fracas. 

Next morning at the breakfast table 
the whole house were in fits of 
laughter, as, bit by bit, now by Alice, 
now by aunt, the night’s adventures 
were detailed. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
Purny the Elder was at Stabise, now 
Castellamare, on the coast, farther to 
the east from Vesuvius than Pompeii. 
He wished to approach the hill to 
rescue some of the inhabitants of the 
little towns at its base, but found 
it impracticable. Being then at 
the house of his friend, Pomponius, 
and wakened from a sound sleep by 
his attendants, who were scared by 
the fury of the eruption, he got up 
and joined his friends. 

“They consulted together (we are 
quoting hisnephew, the Younger Pliny) 
whether it would be more prudent to 
trust to the house, which now shook 
from side to side with violent concus- 
sions, or fly to the open fields, where 
the calcined stones and cinders, 
though light indeed, yet fell in large 


showers and threatened destruction. . 


In this distress they resolved for the 
fields. They went out then, having 
pillows tied upon their heads with 
napkins. . . It was day, but a deeper 
darkness prevailed than in the most 
obscure night. They thought proper 
to go down farther upon the shore to 
see if they could safely put out to sea, 
but they found the sea still extremely 
high and boisterous. There, my 
uncle having drunk a draught or two 
of cold water, threw himself down 
upon a cloth, which was spread for 
him, when immediately the flames 
and a strong smell of sulphur dis- 
persed the rest of the company, and 
obliged him to rise. He raised him- 
self up with the assistance of two of 
his servants, and instantly fell down 
suffocated, as I suppose, by some gross 
and noxious vapour, having always 
had weak lungs, and being subject to 
a difficulty of breathing. As soon as 
it was light again, which was not till 
the third day after this melancholy 
accident his body was found entire 
and without any marks of violence on 
it, exactly in the same posture in 
which he fell, and looking more like 
a man asleep than dead.” 

This first eruption of Vesuvius on 
record occurred a.D. 79. It buried 
the little maritime city of Hercula- 
neum at its foot under a flood of lava, 
and Pompeii lying a little more to the 
east, under a stratum of ashes and 
pumice-stone, these being overtopped 


with a mingled shower of ashes and 
water. The last covering served as a 
mould to present to spectators up- 
wards of seventeen centuries later in 
time, the shapes of poor human beings 
who breathed their last in agonies 
indescribable. 

The loss of life was by no means 
proportioned to the number of inha- 
bitants. Many more, however, 
perished than was supposed, even 
so late as when Sir Edward Litton 
3ulwer wrote his celebrated romance. 
Good authorities calculate that in the 
portion of the city already uncovered, 
amounting to about one-third of the 
whole, the skeletons of six or seven 
hundred people have been found; 
since Signor Fiorelli undertook the 
management of the excavation in 
1861, he has lighted on more than 
forty. The deaths of some were 


caused by an earthquake. 


POMPEII SINCE ITS RE-DISCOVERY. 

Pompeii no more escaped the re- 
searches of treasure-seekers than 
did the Pyramid of Cheops. Little 
gold and silver, and few valuable 
sculptures have been discovered in 
Pompeii since its opening in the last 
century. Alexander Severus ex- 
tracted much marble from its ruins to 
furnish the ornaments of palaces, the 
material which filled up streets and 
houses not being difficult of removal. 
Still though the site of the buried ruins 
bore the name of la Civita, the city, no 
researches were made. Even asubter- 
ranean canal was cut in 1592, travers- 
ing the city ina S.W. direction, and 
the foundationsof several public build- 
ings laid bare, yet public curiosity 
was not effectually aroused. At last, 
in 1748, in the reign of Charles IIL, 
the first Bourbon King of Naples, 
Don Rocco Alcubierre, a Spanish 
colonel of Engineers, being employed 
on the subterranean canal, which 
supplied water to the town of Torre 
Annunziata, having his attention 
roused by the tradition of the remains 
of the houses, fell to work in the 
street of Fortune, and discovered a 
picture with festoons of eggs, fruit, 
and flowers, the head of a man, an 
owl, a helmet, various small birds, and 
other objects. On the 19th of April, 
1748, the first skeleton was found 
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and before the year was over, the 
Amphitheatre was cleared out. No- 
vember 27, 1756, the name Pompeii 
was first applied, but it is not known 
on what ground. However, the dis- 
covery on August 20, 1763, of an in- 
scription, wherein Vespasian restored 
to the municipality of the Pompeians 
all public grounds then held by pri- 
vate persons, confirmed the justness 
of the former conjecture. 

The work of excavation went on in 
a rather leisurely way till the short 
occupation of Naples by the French 
in 1806, when a new spirit seized on 
the explorers. The amphitheatre was 
re-cleared, after having been allowed 
to fill again with dust and drift of 
ashes, and the greater part of the 
street of the tombs, the line of walls, 
and the forum were laid open. At 
the same time, Mazois, encouraged 
by Madame Murat, commenced his 
great work on Pompeii. Garibaldi, 


during his short career of power, 
thought he was putting the right 
man in the right place when he ap- 
pointed Alexander Dumas director of 
the museums and excavations. Count 
Monte Christo lived at Naples in 
omy style, and paid one visit to 


ompeii—thus disappointing his pub- 
lic-spirited patron. Under Victor 
Emanuel, the Cavalier Giuseppe 
Fiorelli has done whatever could be 
effected by true archseological zeal, 
sound judgment, and extensive 
knowledge. He has, by means of re- 
presentations on walls, and by sound 
inductions from collected facts, re- 
stored the upper stories of houses, 
and those projections which nearly 
met over the heads of the passengers 
in the narrow streets, as upper pro- 
jecting stories did in our old Gothic 
towns, and do at this day in Algiers 
and some Oriental cities. Some of 
these in Pompeii were open balconies, 
others were of solid brickwork, with 
small casements. 


THE PRINCIPAL PUBLISHED WQRKS ON POMPEII, 

Readers interested in the subject 
may consult the following treatises : 

“ Les Ruines de Pompéi, dessinées 
et messurées, par Fr. Mazois, archi- 
tecte, pendant les années 1809, 1810, 
et 1811;” four large volumes ; Didot, 
Paris, 1812—1838. Sir William Gell’s 
“ Pompeiana,” first series, 2 vols., 
8vo, 1824; second series, 2 vols., 
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8vo, 1830. Donaldson’s “Pompeii;” 
2 vols., folio, 1827. Breton’s “ Pom- 

eia, décrite et dessinée ;” large 8vo; 

aris, 1855. Overbeck’s “ Pompeii, 
exhibited” (we translate the German 
title) “in its Buildings, Antiquities, 
and Works of Art ;” Esinaie, Magi 
mann; two volumes, about to be com- 
pleted; second edition. The second 
volume is entirely devoted to the 
works of art. This work is about the 
fullest and most accurate yet pub- 
lished. Fausto and Felice N iccolini 
are publishing in numbers, “ Le Case 
ed i Monumenti de Pompeii, diseg- 
nati e descritti” (The Buildings and 
Monuments of Pompeii drawn and 
described); folio. Naples. Upwards 
of thirty numbers are already pub- 
lished at 15 francs each. Fiorelli’s 
“ Pompeianorum Antiquitatum His- 
toria,” is a record of the excavations 
and discoveries from 1748 to 1860. 
This is a very valuable work, being 
made from the journals of those who 
had charge of the excavations from 
the beginning. As already noticed, 
Signor Fiorelli is the present able 
director of the works. 

There are many other publications 
scattered through libraries, being 
more or less general in their grasp; 
some only «dlescribing the inscriptions 
on walls, others the public buildings, 
&c. Among other fine books on the 
subject of Pompeii, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, may be seen the large 
folio work by Wilhelm Zahn, Berlin, 
1844 ; the large coloured plates ex- 
hibiting the paintings on the walls, 
distinguished by accurate drawings 
of male and female figures in the 
freshest and most agreeable style of 
colouring, and by the ornamental 
borders dividing the walls into com- 
partments, the colouring being of the 
most brilliant character. In the large 
works, which are only to be found in 

ublic collections and other great 

ibraries, occur many representations 
unfit for re-production in popular 
works. 

Our readers, doubtless, have seen 
the two Pompeian volumes issued by 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge, published about 
thirty-five years since. It has not 
been re-edited. Dr. Thomas Dyer 
having paid many visits to the old 
city in 1865 and 1866, and consulted 
the later works on the subject, has 

23 





now issued the volume named below,* 
using as much of the work just 
named, and retaining as many of its 
illustrations as seemed desirable, 
adding much new matter, and sup- 

lying views and plans of buildings 
Sixinterred during the last thirty 
years. 


THE STREETS AND HOUSE FRONTS OF THE OLD 

city. 

Taking size into account, Pompeii, 
in our days, would scarcely be called 
acity. It was of an oval outline, the 
longer diameter being about three- 
quarters of a mile, the shorter half a 
mile. The breadth of the streets 
varied from eight to twenty-two feet, 
including the side walks. They were 

aved with irregular pieces of lava. 
he side paths were raised from afoot 
to eighteen inches above the carriage 
level, the space between the kerb 
stones and the houses being covered 
with stucco oracoarse mosaic of brick- 
work. One row of raised stepping 
stones occurred at intervals in the 
centre of the narrower streets, two or 
three aided the passengers to get 
across the wider ones with compara- 
tively dry soles in bad weather. Ruts 
worn by the wheels of the narrow 
chariots may still be traced. With 
regard to the confined breadth of the 
streets, Dr. Dyer remarks :— 

“The general narrowness of the 
streets, however opposed to our 
notions of beauty, comfort, and 
salubrity, is by no means peculiarly 
the reproach of Pompeii, but common 
to the Italian cities of the age in 
which it perished. When Rome was 
burnt during the reign of Nero, and 
the Emperor caused it to be rebuilt 
with more ample streets, persons were 
not wanting to say that the ancient 
form of the city was more healthy, 
because the narrowness of the streets 
and the height of the houses afforded 
little access to the sun’s rays.” 

Up to 1824 only two stables were 
found, and these, as Mazois asserted, 
were for mules and asses, which 
were employed only in turning mills. 
The use of waggons was scarcely 
known, some of the streets being so 
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narrow that there was no room for 
two bigas, each only four feet wide, 
to pass each other. The foot pas- 
sengers had the streets very mad to 
themselves, and made good use of the 
stepping stones— 

“A convenience of no small im- 
portance where there were no sunk 
gutters, and where during the heavy 
winter rains, the carriage way of those 
streets, which; according to the drain- 
age of the ground, carried off the 
waters of three or four others, must 
have flowed like a torrent on a Welsh 
cross-road. It should be observed 
that all the streets are straight, and 
intersect each other at right angles. 

The source or sources from which 
the city was supplied with water is 
as yet a matter of doubt ; the system 
of drainage is also a thing not under- 
stood. Some small sewers have been 
discovered, but nothing to intimate a 
good a of sewage. There was 
certainly abundance of water, and in 
one or two instances deep-sunk wells 
have been discovered. The forum, 
instead of the irregular pieces of lava, 
was paved with marble flags, few of 
which are now to be seen. Wherever 
a hole occurred at the junction of 
three or four lava slabs, the interstice 
was filled with a bit of iron, present- 
ing, as we think, an unsightly com- 
bination. From Dr. Dyer’s popular 
volume we extract a description of 
the appearance presented by the 
houses— 

“Except in those quarters where 
the public buildings were collected 
and grouped together, there can have 
been nothing striking or magnificent 
in the appearance of the place. The 
houses were of small height, and 
externally gloomy, the lower part 
being usually a blank wall plastered 
over, and often painted with different 
colours, the upper pierced with small 
windows to light the apartments on 
the first floor. . In some of 
the streets only fifteen feet wide, half 
of the breadth was occupied by foot- 
paths, leaving only seven feet six 
inches for the carriage way. Expense 
and ornament were reserved for the 
interior, on which they were profusely 


* Pompeii: Its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. An Account of the Destruction 
of the City, with a full Description of the Remains, and of the Recent Excavations, and 
also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by Thomas Dyer, LL.D., of the University of St. 
Andrew's, London : Bell and Daldy. 
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lavished. Not a house yet found in 
Pompeii has any pretension to archi- 
tectural merit on thescore of its eleva- 
tion—not a house yet found is 
ornamented witha portico. The Villa 
of Diomedes possesses a porch formed 
by one detached column on each side 
of the doorway, and this is the only 
approximation to a portico in the 
place. 


THE INTERIORS. 

Let us now examine the interior of 
one of these houses, which presents 
such an uninviting exterior. 

Having entered the street door, 
you find yourself in a e or ves- 
tibule, where the porter had his seat, 
and on the floor of which was repre- 
sented a guardian house-dog, ready 
to make a spring on suspicious in- 
truders. The warning—Cave canem! 
(beware the dog)—legibly written at 
his feet, was supposed to add to the 
effect of the symbol. A door in one 
of the walls of this vestibule ad- 
mitted you to the atrium in which 
ordinary guests were received, and 
ordinary business interviews were 
held. In the centre of the ceiling of 
this hall was the compluvium, an 


eons face, open to the sky, the 


neighbouring roof sloping to it, and 
through the mouths of fantastic 
masks atthe corners, poured down the 
rain when such was the will of 
Jupiter Pluviosus, This water was 
received into the impluvium, a tank 
directly under it, whose length and 
breadth corresponded to those of the 
hall, From the impluvium the water 
was conveyed to cisterns for future 
use. 
Sometimes a fountain played in 
this atrium. The pavement mostly 
consisted of elaborate mosaic work. 
Modern lecturers on art say, that 
carpets or mosaics should represent 
ornament merely, not any thing on 
earth or above it; it is not pleasant, 
they say, to fancy pose feet treading 
on the backs o edgehogs, or the 
horns of cows, or a tiger’s claws, or 
a line of bristling bayonets. The 
Pompeian artists were regardless of 
this inconvenience. A favourite 
figure with them was the FRET, ap- 
parently consisting of rectangular 
slabs set upright on the floor, and 
meeting each other at right angles in 
a maze-like fashion. The promenader 
over another pattern was under the 
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impression of treading on a series of 
shallow boxes from which the lids 
had been removed. Some of these 
patters were in light and black blue, 
others in a variety of pleasing hues. 
The walls were adorned with paint- 
ings, or arabesques, or specimens of 
beautiful marbles ; a painted awnin 
laced above the vacancy onaenie 
intercepted the intrusive rays, and 
7 additional beauty to the scene 
neath ; and upon hot summer da; 
a seat upon sofa or chair, with 
twisted legs beside the impluvium, 
was a thing of enjoyment to the 
atrician and the members of his 
amily, or his visitors. Ale (wings) 
or small chambers at the sides of tho 
inner part of the atrium, probably 
served as bed-chambers for country 
visitors. At this inner end was the 
Tablinum, in which the master of 
the house nae his valuable pictures 
(Tabule or Tabellse), and his family 
archives. This muniment room was 
open to the atrium, though provided 
with means of being isolated, and 
through it, as well as by one or two 
passages ( fazces) beside it, you might 
ass to the peristyle (circuit of pillars). 
his was a kind of court, surrounded 
by a colonnade, and having a little 
thicket of shrubs and a fountain in 
the centre. Such an inner court is 
found on the premises of every gentle- 
man of the south of Spain at this 
day, combining the agreeabilities of 
shade, of verdure, and of falling 
spray. Then there was the garden, 
eat or small (the Xystws), the tric- 
inium (three sofas) or dining-room, 
the three tables arranged so as to re- 
resent the Greek I, and sundry small 
d-chambers. anne there 
was a winter dining-room placed in 
the neighbourhood of the bake-room, 
and the Wcus (O:wog), or famil 
sitting room. While the great folk 
enjoyed or endured life on the ground 
floor, the servants did their duties 
and took their ease on the floor above 
them. Some roofs were flat, as at this 
day in Palestine, and the patrician’s 
family enjoyed the sea-breeze there 
on the fine evenings of the south. 


SHOPS AND TRADES, 
. There yore oo poster commercial 
ouses, no ing, or even respec- 
table looking shops, much less a 
shopocrasy in Pompeii. Your pa- 
trician let off some portions of the 
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exterior of his block to people in 
business, or perhaps had the produce 
of his own lands soldinthem. These 
shops were profitable items in a 
nobleman’s or noblewoman’s inherit- 
ance. On a wall near the amphi- 
theatre has been discovered this 
inscription—“In Praedis Julie Sp. 
F. Felicis locantur Balneum Vener- 
ium et Nongentum Taberne Per- 
ve Coenacula ex Idibus Aug Primis 

in Idus Aug Sextus Annos Continuos 
Quinque 8.Q.D.L.E.N.c. (On the estate 
of Julia, daughter of Spurius Felix, 
are to be let, a bath, Venereum 
(women’s portion of a house), nine 
hundred shops with booths and 
ets for five continuous years, from 

the first to the sixth of the Ides of 
August (13 Aug. one year to 8th of 
the next year).” The capitals seem 
to imply that no persons engaged in 
licentious traffic would be treated 
with. (Si quis domi lenocinium ex- 
erceat, ne conducito.) An Italian 
a at the present day does not 
espise the process of handing over 
his olives, or any other product of 
his acres to a man of business, and 
receiving hard liré in exchange, 
nor is he ashamed of carrying home 
in his aristocratic hands some table 
commodity purchased in the market. 
The shop-tenant of the Pompeian 
great man might, perhaps, have a 
room or two beyond his shop, but it 
was an exceptional case. However, 
it was not unusual for him to own a 
couple of rooms on the first floor. 
Let us take what is supposed to have 
been a cook’s shop, and inspect its 
arrangements. The whole front, ex- 
cept the entrance, is occupied with a 
counter of masonry, projecting an 
arm into the shop from its end next 
the door. This counter is about 
three feet high, and the cook can hold 
a conference across it with outside 
customers, as well as others inside. 
Four large jars of baked clay are 
built into the counter, their tops on 
a level with its surface, and on the 
end of the arm projecting into the 
shop is an oven. The jars are sup- 
ed to have held oil, olives, or a 
highly valued pickle called garum, 
the ingredients of which were en- 
trails of mackerel, macerated in brine. 
This precious compound was valued 
at £4 per gallon! A thorough cleans- 


ing of these jars must not have 
troubled the cook’s head. 
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assert that such immovable vessels are 
to beseen in Rome at this day. In 
the kerb-stone in front are holes , 
probably for the insertions of posts 
supporting an awning ; the door and 
movable shutters secured all at night. 

Modern explorers have found out 
but little of the art and mystery of 
the trades practiced at Pompeii, 
baking and dying excepted—con- 
cerning the first of these necessary 
avocations Dr. Dyer thus speaks :— 

“Several bakers’ shops have been 
found in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. The mills, the oven, the 
kneading troughs, the vessels for 
containing water, flour, and leaven, 
have all been discovered, and seem 
to leave nothing wanting to our 
knowledge. In some of the vessels 
the very flour remained, still capable 
of being identified, though reduced 
almost to acinder. But in the centre 
some lumps of whitish matter re- 
sembling chalk remained, which 
when wetted, and placed on a red 
hot iron, gave out the peculiar odour 
which flour thus treated emits. Even 
the very loaves in perfect though 
carbonized shape, have in some in- 
stances been found in the oven. One 
of these bakers’ shops was attached 
to the house of Sallust, another to 
the house of Pansa; probably they 
were worth a handsome rent.” 

There were no less than fourteen 
shops attached to the sides and angles 
of Pansa’s house besides his own 
bakery. Part of the oven and the 
cone of one of the mills may be seen 
yet by visitors to Pompeii; they are 
engraved in Donaldson’s splendid 
folio, 1827. 

The bake-house described by our 
author belonged to the owner of the 
entire premises, and was not rented 
from any Sallust or Pansa. . 

The work-room was about 33 feet 
long and 26 broad, and contained 
four mills. An idea of the construc- 
tion of each may be obtained by sup- 
posing the lower half of a gigantic 
dice box to be loosely set on a cone, 
whose apex comes up to the middle 
or narrower part of the instrument. 
The upper portion of the box serves 
as hopper to receive the corn, and an 
iron belt set round its central or nar- 
rower portion is pierced here and 
there with holes, into which are in- 
serted handspikes. These being 
turned round by men’s arms, or 
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pulled by a poor blind ass or mule, 
the lower part of the machine re- 
volves on the cone, and the corn 
dropped on its (the cone’s) upper 
portion through holes is gradually 

ound, and falls out below the 
ower rim of the outside case on the 
base of the machine. A pivot set in 
the top of the cone prevents the con- 
cave surface of the case from coming 
into absolute contact with it. “The 
machines are about six feet high, 
and constructed of a rough gray vol- 
canic stone full of large crystals of 
leucite,” the grinding surfaces being 
comparatively rough. 

The author here remarks that “the 
instruments intended for mere use 
among the old Italians exhibit rough 
workmanship, while articles intended 
for ornament or luxury display great 
skill and care. ong the many im- 
plements still preservedin the museum 
of Naples, and copied in the present 
work from Donaldson, there is to be 
seen a curious key, which has all its 
open work confined to the centre 
of the instrument, the edge being 
merely milled in high relief. Much 
fatigue was endured by the slaves or 
convicts whose duty it was to keep 
these machines in exercise, but we are 
not to suppose that the mills turned 
by women, and mentioned in sacred 
and profane history were of such di- 
mensions. The machinesconstructed 
for them and the mode of operation 
allowed them to sit at their labour. 
We learn from Vitruvius, who was 
Contemporary with Augustus (First 
Century), that mills turned 7 oe 
were not unknown to the Romans. 
In our text is given the translation of 
a fine passage from Antipater of 
Thessalonica, who flourished in 
ante-Christian times, and left some 
poetic reliques.” The description in 
the passage evidently applies to a 
water mill such as is still in use, and 
its spirit is that in which a great and 
new invention is welcomed. 

“Set not your hands to the mill, 
O women that turn the mill-stone. 
Sleep sound though the cock’s crow 
announce the dawn, for Ceres has 
charged the nymphs with the labours 
which employed your arms. These 
dashing from the summit of a wheel 
make its axle revolve, which by the 
help of moving radii, sets in action 
the weight of four hollow mills. We 
taste anew the life of the first men, 
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since we have learnt to enjoy with- 
out fatigue the produce of Ceres.” 

The ordinary process of wetting the 
meal, nies the yeast, and bak 
ing did not much differ from modern 
processes. Pliny, however, in his 
curious work, has preserved, if we 
remember rightly, from eight to ten 
different receipts for making bread. 
Some cakes received their shapes in 
moulds before being baked, and some 
were baked on the hearth under hot 
embers. Four of the moulded cakes 
(carbonized) are still preserved, and 
we find them among the illustrations. 

The only other occupation of the 
processes of which we have any cer- 
tain information from the drawings 
or paintings in Pompeii, is that of the 
fuller. Wool was the universal ma- 
terial of Roman clothing for a long 
time ; silk came late into use, and 
linen garments were in little request, 
and enormously expensive. It re- 
quires neither logic nor rhetoric to 

rove that woollen drapery is far from 

ing well adapted to a hot climate. 
The chief garment of the Romans 
was the toga, woven in one piece, and 
it was a point both of cleanliness and 
dignity to keep the article fresh and 
clean, so the fullers were kept toler- 
ably busy. These artists do not ap- 
pear to have been acquainted with 
the qualities of soap.. They saturated 
the toga, worked fullers’ clay well 
into it, placed itin a vat partiall 
filled with the clayey liquid, and, with 
tunics tucked up, vigorously pound- 
ed the web with their feet. The 
ones havingendured longenough, 
clean water was supplied, and then 
the twisting took place, and the arti- 
cle was hung out to dry. Being after- 
wards well teazed, it was laid over a 
beehive frame, under which was set 
a small pot, with sulphur sprinkled 
on live coals. After this fumigation 
it underwent a special good bleach- 
ing by being laid on a grating in the 
sunshine, and kept well wetted with 
water. 

Pictures illustrating these pro- 
cesses, all of which have been de- 
scribed by Pliny and others, have 
been found on the walls of a Fullo- 
nica (scouring-house) in the island 
in which the “ House of the Tragic 
Poet” is situated. Of four figures 
with their legs in the vats, one only 
appears trampling the cloth, the 
other three are lifting it, and examin- 
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ing the progress. In another repre- 
gree the cloth is hung on a line, 
and a man engaged in carding it. 
Then we have a naked figure with 
the beehive frame over his head, and 
the sulphur-pot in his hand. Mi- 
nerva’s owl is perched on the sum- 
mit of the frame. A lady is sittin 

near, examining a cleaned piece whic 

a female attendant is submitting to 
her inspection. 


WRITINGS ON THE WALL, 

The Aidile, or inspector of public 
buildings, was an important man in 
the eyes of every citizen. It was a 
great point gained if a shopkeeper 
could advertise his patronage. 

We subjoin the mode of doing the 
thing eighteen centuries since in 
Pompeii :— 

“ Marcum. Cerrisium. VATIAM. ZDILEM. 
ORAT. UT. FAVEAT. Scrip. Issvus. 
Dienvs. Est.” 

“The Scribe Issus beseeches Marcus Cerri- 
nius, the Adile, to patronize him; he 
is deserving.” 

If the scrivener Issus found in 
some time a more desirable patron 
than M. CO. Vatiam, he would cover 
the lines with a coat of stucco, and 
on it give an airing to his improved 
sentiments. Layers of these coats 
have been removed, and inscriptions 
of widely different dates been brought 
to light. Tavern-keepers could not 
be silent while scribes were blowing 
their trumpets. On the wall of a 
house of entertainment in the Via 
del Lupinare, was drawn an elephant 
encircled by a serpent, and attended 
by a pigmy, and over it the inscrip- 
tion :— 

“SITTIUS RESTITUIT ELEPHANTEM.” 

“ Sittius has restored the elephant,” 


as an innkeeper in our day might 

set up “The Blue Lion revived.” Un- 

derneath were the lines— 

“HOSPITIUM HIC LOCATUR,— 
TRICLINIUM CUM TRIBUS LECTIS 
ET COMM... .” 


Equivalent to “ Here stands a House 
of Entertainment — a Dining-room 
with three Beds, and other con- 
veniences” (commodis, the four last 
letters, and theremaining words being 
lost). Near this house was another 
with chequers painted on the door- 
ts. On the wall were painted two 
serpents, representatives of the 
Lares Viales or Compitales, the little 
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guardian deities of the cross roads, 
and rendering the ns safe from 
all petty profanations. The presence 
of tame serpents was nearly as ordi- 
nary an occurrence in an Italian house 
at that time, as that of cats in our 
days. They rid the place of vermin. 
An inscription over the serpents 
warns off the gaping idlers who ob- 
structed the traffic of such places :— 


“ Oriosis LOCUS HIC NON EST: DISCEDE 
MORATOR.” 
“Here is no place for idlers: depart, O 
loiterer !” 


Several of the inscriptions still ex- 
tant are puffs displayed before the 
election of Aidiles, Decemvirs, and 
other magistrates. Concerning these 
we shall quote Mr. Dyer. 

“ The normal form of electioneering 
advertisements contains the name of 
the person recommended, the office for 
which he is a candidate, and the name 
of the person or persons who recom- 
sented | him, accompanied in general 
with the formula—‘O. V. F.’ From 
examples written in full, and recently 
discovered, it appears that these letters 
mean orat (or orant) vos faciatis 
“beseech you to create Aidile,” an 
so forth. The letters in question 
were, before this discovery, often 
thought to stand for orat wt faveat, 
“begs him to favour,” and thus the 
meaning of the inscription was en- 
tirely reversed, and the person re- 
commending converted into the per- 
son recommended.” 

On the house called “ Pansa’s ” 
such an inscription appears, which, if 
the “0. V. F.” mean “ prays that you 
would create,” must be a request from 
Paratus to the passers by that they 
would appoint Pansa as Aedile Mr. 
Dyer conjectures apparently with jus- 
tice, that Paratus got the inscription 
placed on the front of his own, rather 
than on that of Pansa’s tenement, 
which he would be disfiguring in some 
respects by the sprawling letters. If 
Pansa was the author of the scroll it 
is probable that he would have added 
several other names to that of his 

artisan Paratus. The inference to 
naturally drawn is that the house 
belonged to Paratus and not to Pansa. 

Sometimes a whole corporation join 
in recommending a candidate, and 
then the wags would add the eulo- 
gium of the guild /ilicrepi (ball 
players) the Seribibi, the late topers, 
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the worshipful company of the Dor- 
mientes Universi, sleepy heads in gene- 
ral, or even the Pompeians entire, 
The teacher Valentius co weak in 
grammar, an ill-natured neighbour 
wrote on his house that he—“ Valen- 
tius cum discentes suos (discipulis 
suis), favoured so and so.” 

Some of the graffiti, scribblings in 
chalk and charcoal, contain extracts 
from the poets, apparently by unde- 
veloped scholars. Others are amatory, 
and some are of a very uninteresting 
character indeed. Balbus, or Rutulus, 
or Vulpinus complains of a cold in his 
head, or devotes some shabby neigh- 
bour who did not invite him to sup- 
per, to Cerberus and the other 
dwellers in Hades. Occasionally he 
invokes a blessing on a thoughtful 
man who sent the invitation. Now 
and then, as in the margins of circu- 
lating volumes, a bitter joke is made 
by Scribe No. 2 on the observations 
of Scribe No. 1. 

“Some of the Graffiti on the in- 
terior walls and pillars of houses are 
memorandums of domestic transac- 
tions; as, how much lard was bought, 
how many tunics sent to the wash; 
when a child or donkey was born, 
or the like.” 

One of these, apparently from the 
overseer of the tasks, is interesting 
as revealing the names then borne 
by Pompeian women, such as Vitalis, 
Florentina, Amarullis, Januaria, 
Heracla, Maria (feminine of Marius 
not Marita), Lalagia, Damalis, and 
Doris. Of inscriptions and pictures 
not fitted for description in a popular 
book or a review, there is informa- 
tion more than enough in Fiorelli’s 
great work. 


DE MORTUIS. 


However the bodies of the middle 
and lower classes were disposed of, 
the aristocracy had their dead burne 
with the ordinary ceremonies, the un- 
consumed parts collected, and laid in 
those monuments which line either 
side of the “Street of Tombs.” A 
tolerably large semicircle in cut stone, 
about two feet high, placed near one 
entrance of this street, seems to have 
been considerately intended for the 
convenience of wearied people who 
had come to visit this receptacle of 
the remains of their departed rela- 
tives, as seats are set up in our 
squares. With the advance of civi- 
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lization and good feeling amo 
‘ourselves, we hope our children shall 
see public playgrounds set apart for 
the lower class of town and city 
children, and straight or curved seats 
surrounding them for the convenience 
of labourers after their day’s work, 
and of tired and aged people in 
general. Within one of these funeral 
monuments, viz., that of Scaurus, 
fast visitors are gratified with bas- 
reliefs representing the gladiatorial 
combats and the fights with wild 
beasts which were so dear to the old 
Italians. . Romantic youths, in whose 
ideas a knight in armour presents 
one of the most noble outlines con- 
ceivable, would feel nothing but 
disgust looking on the ignoble, com- 
monplace shapes of helmets, greaves, 
&c., of the hapless combatants. 
Mazois (see before) first published 
outlines made from these works of 
art, which have been since copied by 
Donaldson, and in the work published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and in Mr. Dyer’s 
volume. In Donaldson’s folio may 


be seen an engraving of a helmet 
which was covered with etchings of 
Eneas’s escape from Troy. 


POMPEIAN ART, 

There is much to be said concern- 
ing the many finely outlined and 
beautifully-coloured works left on 
the walls of the atriums, and trieli- 
niums, and peristyles of the buried 
city. The colours which endured 
so ae began to fade from the time 
they became exposed to the action of 
the open air. The vermillion in many 
cases became black, and changes for 
the worse took place in other colours. 
If the rooms in the walls of which 
they were found had been roofed in, 
their destruction would have been 
averted. However, the successful 
removal of many beautiful specimens 
to the museum of Naples have been 
effected. Only about one-third of 
the city has been exposed to the day, 
and under the able superintendence 
of the present commendatore, and the 
hoped-for intelligent care of his suc- 
cessors, many other fine works of 
early art may yet be brought to light. 
We do not give native Roman artists 
credit for such noble works as 
“ Achilles delivering up Briseis” in 
the house of the Tragic Poet; the 
“ Battleof Issus,"’a mosaicin the house 
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of the Faun, &c. The south of Italy, 
was a favourite resort of the Greeks 
from the early days when the Mes- 
senian refugees built their new city 
(Neapolis) on its sunny shore ; and 
‘we are | 2 aeee that the best speci- 
mens of Pompeian art were executed 
by native Greeks or their descendants. 
It would be difficult to overpraise 
the relics of many of these artists. 
They appear not to have availed 
themselves of the advantage of lay- 
ing one colour on another, and their 
soft outlines are frequently made out 
in the shading, and are consequently 
more indistinct, and more difficult to 
be transferred. Not that they 
neglected to mark the wall in the 
first instance with a sharp instru- 
ment; these incisions are yet visible. 
They were to a certain point 
acquainted with perspective, and 
availed themselves of the different 
vehicles for colours now known— 
gum, wax, thin glue, size, volatile, 
and fixed oils. 

Artists in these ancient days pos- 
sessed the secret of applying. to the 
walls of rooms colours which seem 
to bid defiance to the ravages of wea- 
ther or the action of aerial gases. 
Wax in a hot state, and previously 
prepared by elaborate processes,seems 
to have been the vehicle of these en- 
during hues. 

We really would wish for a large 
margin, in order to dwell in detail on 
the charming delineations of the 

inted walls, the medallion pictures 
in the centres of the compartments, 
and the appropriate borders as given 
in the large folio volumes of Donald- 
son, London, 1827, and the rich and 
still larger work of Zahn, Berlin, 
1844. Sitting in the atrium, or 
peristyle, or cecus, and casting your 
eye on any of the walls, it rested there 
with the same enjoyment as if it 
took in a landscape; the general effect 
of which it gave, though in a formal 
and conventional manner. The lower 
part of the wall was painted in dark 
colours, reddish purple prevailing, 
the central portion in fresh varied 
colours, and the upper part had a 
white ground. Itthus shadowed out 
the dark rough banks, bridges, rocks, 
andshrubs of the foreground of a land. 
scape, the gay greens, reds, and yel- 
lows in the centre, and the bright 

over all. 
he central portion of the wall 
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from side to side was generally divi- 
ded into three compartments, with a 
medallion landscape or group in the . 
centre of each. Sometimes the same 
hue was used as the ground of all, 
sometimes they differed in colour. 
Perhaps the most curious feature was 
a high and narrow composition at 
each side of the central compartment, 
the base being, say, a semicircular 
alcove, or summer-house, with light, 
airy spars shooting up from its cir- 
cuit to the upper part of the wall. 
As the eye moved up, it rested on 
steps ascending to doors with goats 
gambolling on them. House-fronts 
narrowed in perspective, with bal- 
conies and casements, still soared 
one above the other, all being accom- 
panied by the airy pillars from the 
circuit of the summer-house. Some- 
times these borders to the central 
compartment were lofty entrances to 
some building, embellished with fine 
architectural details, worked in with 
harmonious colouring; and a grace- 
ful female figure, coming forth from 
the interior, was gazing from under 
the lofty architrave out on the spec- 
tators. Fine instances of this dis- 

a will be met in Diomed’s 

illa. 

The painter having used mathe- 
matical exactness in the central por- 
tion of the wall, gave way to an ex- 
uberant fancy in the bright upper 
region ; arabesques, groups in pur- 
suit of each other, and the wildest 
conceptions were disposed in brilliant 
hues, still leaving the general white 
effect unimpaired. The ceiling ex- 
hibited lozenges enclosed in squares, 
concentric squares, and a variety of 
figures ; the borders in bright and 
fresh colours on a light ground. 

When the compartments were dark 
the divisions were nicely made with 
strings of flowers. In some instances, 
the central compartment of the wall 


was a soft green, those on each side 
being red. In others the centre-piece 
was yellow ; green prevailed in the 


architectural antasy on each side, 
and the lateral compartments were 
dark red. In a few, the three divi- 
sions were green, red and yellow pre- 
vailing in the separating vertical 
borders. Yellow compartments were 
sure to be distinguished by purple 
borders, the production of betencaey 
and contrast of colours being pro- 
cesses well-known to the Pompeian 
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painters. In the house of the cen- 
taur, one of the walls represented in 
Zahn’s great work, had its three cen- 
tral compartments in dark red, the 
better to display the central pictures. 
These consisted of historical or my- 
thical subjects; a cock or hen, with 
feathers carefully coloured ; a dog, 
or some other animal, the dog being 
marvellously long and thin in some 
cases. The landscapes were generally 
such pieces as would gain no notice in 
a modern exhibition. Some common- 
place bits of scenery were displayed, 
and buildings about as interesting as 
overgrown trunks or boxes, scattered 
over them. Sometimes on a distant 
hill a building would be put in as 
violent a state of perspective as if 
the artist had taken his stand by the 
end wall. Ducks in a pond were 
favourite subjects; the domestic 
animals being generally well drawn 
and coloured. e exempt from any 


decided praise the wall in Diomed’s 
Villa, painted so as to represent a sec- 
tion of the sea with fishes glowing in 
rich reds, yellows, and browns, dis- 

rting, the bright hues not in the 
east dimmed by the bluish green 
medium through which they were 


seen. We find among the Pompeian 
artists deep skill side byside with the 
most primitive and naive pictorial 
processes. In the same villa is de- 

icted a tree triangular in outline, 
eaves of the brightest green, fruit of 
the clearest red, and all enhanced by 
a glaring yellow ground. When the 
painter did not find himself tied 
down by the exigencies of a known 
historical or mythical subject, he 
generally indulged his fancy by add- 
ing fanciful bodies and tails of fish 
or serpent, amply provided with long 
fins pointing backwards, to dogs’, or 
horses’, or otters’ heads, to which he 
enerously left their necks and fore- 
feet. Such creatures as these would 
be found in spots where their pre- 
sence would not excite blame, and 
sometimes in the centre of one of 
the great compartments of a wall. 
Few of our modern painters would 
have the hardihood to surround their 
compositions with a tolerably broad 
red border, such as we have seen to 
pictures in Donaldson’s and Zahn’s 
works. 

In the collections just named are 
our old acquaintances Edipus and the 
Sphynx—he triumphantly laying his 
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finger on his forehead, and she sitting 
on a little platform, gazing at him 
with considerable vexation in her 
face, and seeming to take no comfort 
from a half-devoured human body 
lying at the foot of her bad eminence. 

On one of the walls of the Pantheon 
(see Sir William Gell) are depicted a 
youth and maid with the traditional 
names of Mars and Venus. It is such 
a picture as a young artist would send 
to the exhibition on his first year. 

Thg lady’s costume is as unexcep- 
tionaDle as if the artist had one of 
Miss Edgworth’s correct young wo- 
men sitting for him, and the expres- 
sion of both faces is made up in equal 
~ ortions of shame-facedness anda 

ittle fright. 

But the Venus sitting in a graceful 
attitude on a bank and fishing, with 
Cupid lower down, and engaged 
at the same amusement, is a charming 
little composition. Alas! why do not 
the young ladies of Europeattentively 
study the graceful and natural fashion 
in which the heathen goddesses and 
their Grecian female worshippers dis- 
posed of their hair. Let them contrast 
the hard look given to their faces by 
drawing it all backwards, to the 
sweetness and grace added by letting 
the same natural ornament act asa 
soft framework. 

Much praise is not due to the artist 
who, intending to express the idea of 
love gaining possession of the soul, 
represented Cupid thrusting the 
lighted end ofa torch against Psyche’s 
breast. It is hard to exclude the 
idea of physical torment from the 
action. 

House decorators have taken several 
useful hints from the fine works 
found in Pompeii. Who has not 
gazed with a on a single figure, 
or group of two, loosely arrayed in 
drapery of light and cheerful colour 

racefully floating in, or progressing 
in easy attitudes through a bluish 
green atmosphere. Several of these 
groups, finely drawn and painted ina 
masterly — are to be found in 
Zahn’s work. One group is called 
“Pasiphe and Deedalus ;” others 
“Mars and Venus.” In most cases the 
male figure is giving support in some 
way to the female, and is painted 
withswarthy hues. Whatever drapery 
there is, airily floats behind, and the 
background is the greenish-gray sky. 
Cupid and Psyche take their places 








in some of the pieces—a 
chubby children, he with his ordinary 
wings, she using those of the butter- 
fly, black in one instance but not the 
less beautiful. She hands down a 
basket to him, or he raises the basket 
to her, and the warm and rich carna- 
tion and other colours, so well re- 
lieved by the sober ground behind, 
strongly attract both educated and 
non-educated eyes. In many of these 
compositions, whether in a medallion 
shape, or merely having those un- 
varied backgrounds, the limbs display 
the utmost symmetry and grace. 
There is no need of dwelling here 
upon the “ Sending away of Briseis,”’ 
the “ Battle of the Issus,” “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” the “ Meleager,” &c., 
as they have been already made the 
subjects of many discourses and 
essays, 

There are curious and tantalizing 
specimensof art to be met with among 
the ruins of Pompeii and in modern 
Italian houses. Sir Wm. Gell, in his 
“Pompeiana,” describes a picture in 
achamber near the entrance of the 
Chaleidicum, which, seen from the 
entrance of the room, presented a 
town, a tent, and a marriage cere- 
mony ; but which at the distance of 
three or four feet consisted of an 
assemblage of unmeaning blotches. 
In the chamber of the “ Perseus and 
Andromeda” was a piece filled with 
a farm yard, animals, a fountain, 
and a beggar, which on a closer ap- 
proach resolved itself into a like un- 
intelligible jumble. 

The same author thus describes an 
— in the Palazzo Sanizzi at 

‘oti — 


pair of 


“The yisitor on entering imagines 
himself in an apartment hung with 
damask, and decorated with a 
profusion of splendid pictures. There 
are Madonnas and holy families, 
landscapes, animals, and battle pieces, 
which recall atthe momentthe names 
and works of the most distinguished 
artists. A further examination on a 
nearer approach, shows that no one of 
the objects has any decided form, or 
outline, or intelligible sign. Not only 
og the whole pee ranaig bor 
representation of pictures, bu 

their seemingly gold frames are 
merely wooden mouldings roughly 


inted with oc most scantily 
touched here and there in the pro- 
minent parte with gilding to represent 
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the effects of catching lights. Behind 
each sham picture was nothing but 
the white wall, and the apparently 
rich silk hangings consist of a few 
narrow stripes between the frames, 
yet the whole has a good effect.” 

These latter, it must be admitted, 
are little better than the coarse illu- 
sions of the scene-painter. 

To those people of taste who have 
not access to the large works on the 
subject, Mr, Dyer’s book will be very 
acceptable. It leaves scarcely any 
circumstance connected with the 
buried city unnoticed or undescribed. 
The volume contains about 300 illus- 
trations, which include all the remains 
of art in colours, bronze, or marble 
yet discovered. Views are given of 
the ruins of the principal buildings, 
and of all the remarkable private 
dwellings, accompanied by ground 
plans and perspective views down 
some of the cleared streets, one of the 
most curious being that of the 
Balcony. You seeafew people walk- 
ing down the central narrow hollow 
way, the footpaths rising more than 
a foot high on each side, and each 
balcony intruding over about a third 
of thespace between the walls. When 
the balcony on the other side was in 
its place, and the day was hot, the 
prospect from the entrance of the 
street must have been pleasant to the 
heated passenger. The wood work of 
this balcony has been replaced by 
Signor Fiorelli. With most of these 
views, those who have accessto photo- 
graphic collections are, of course, 
familiar. 

Domestic implements, charmed 
necklaces, made up of things sacred 
to Isis and Osiris, ornaments, pieces 
of armour, &c., all find a place among 
the illustrations, and the descriptive 
portion is as satisfactory as athorough 
acquaintance with the locality, added 
to access to the best works on the sub- 
ject can make it. 

Let the man of sensuous tempera- 
ment, who yet desires to save his soul 
alive in the end, pay a visit to the 
remains of the Campanian city and of 
its once indwellers. He sees about 
him redundant evidence that it was 
their chief study to make this fleeting 
existence not only tolerable but 
grossly and systematically enjoy- 
able, with no care for an existence 
beyond the tomb. Thus lived its 
last inhabitants, and thus they 
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laboured to make a mitle peention for 
themselves on earth. For eighteen 
centuries their bodies have been dust. 
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What has been for that long peas 
the condition of their immort . 
and what shall it be for eternity 


THE FIRESIDE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES OF GERMANY. 


From the character of the German 
people, we would expect to find much 
exercise of the imagination in the 
construction of their. household lite- 
rature, modified by the presence of 
commonplace circumstances, house- 
hold exigencies, &c. (for they are a 
homely and yet imaginative people), 
and such is really the case. In say- 
ing this, it is not to be supposed that 
we attribute the invention of stories 
current at German hearths to 
Goethes, or Fouques, or Musceus’s, 
born within historic times. They 
were extant in some form before the 
early emigrants crossed the Don, 
or the Borysthenes, or the Vistula 
westwards, but they received those 
changes from successive generations, 
to be looked for from national cha- 
racter, and the political, social, and 
local influences peculiar to each coun- 
ty. In our selections we have avoid- 

those stories popularized already 
in English, and have abridged or 
translated those known only to for- 
eign students. The ori inal sources 
will be noticed after each tale. 


THE TWIN BROTHERS. 

“There were once two brothers, one 
a very rich man, and a goldsmith be- 
sides, and the other so poor, that he 
had no way to support his family but 
by cutting besoms. His two twin 
sons used to go into their uncle’s 
house at meal times and get some 
broken victuals. 

“One day as he was at work in the 
wood, he saw a nice bird in the 
branches of a tree. He flung a stone 
at her, which knocked out two of her 
feathers, and when he picked them 
up, he saw that they were of solid 
Id. He brought them to his bro- 
ther, and got their value in money, 
and the next day, looking up, he saw 
a nest in the same tree. He climbed 
up and fourid an egg of solid gold in 
it, and he got a good deal more money 
forthat. ‘T'llnot give you any more,’ 


said he, ‘till you bring me the bird 
herself.’ So he went to the same tree 
next day, saw the bird sitting in the 
branches, and knocked her down with 
a stone. He brought the body to his 
brother, and got five times as much 
money as he did last time ; ‘and now,’ 
said he, ‘Tl never see a poor day 
again.’ The goldsmith got the bird 
Pp ucked, and set on a spit before the 
re to roast, bidding his wife to mind 
it carefully, and let no one eat a bit 
of it. While she was out of the kitchen 
for a moment, the brother’s children 
came in, and sat down at the spit. 
While they were turning it, the heart 
and liver fell into the pan, and 
they took them up and ate them, 
The mistress came in soon after, and 
asked them did they taste the fowl. 
‘We ate a couple of bits that fell in 
the pan,’ said they. ‘Oh!’ said she 
‘my husband would kill us three if 
he knew it.’ So she went and killed 
a fowl, and ws its heart and liver in- 
side the bir 
“When it was roasted, she served 
it up to her husband, and he ate every 
morsel of it. ‘Did anyone taste that 
fowl while it was roasting ?’ said he 
to his wife. ‘Not a bit,’ said she. 
‘That is well, for now till the day of 
my death T’ll find a couple of pieces 
of gold under my head every morning.’ 
The poor wife was in a bad way 
the rest of that day. Next morning 
he searched and searched under hig 
head, and every place about it, for the 
gold pieces, but no gold pieces were 
there, and he nearly killed his wife 
with the beating he gave her, About 
noon his brother came in with two 
gold pieces in hishand. ‘See what 
my boys found under their heads 
this morning; what do you think 
of it? ‘I think, said he, with 
a bitter look at his wife, ‘that 
it was the devil put them there. 
He must have got power over your 
child Send them away, or some 
horrible thing will happen to you.’ 
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“So the poor man took his sons off 
into the very depths of the forest, and 
made his escape while they were 
searching for some thing or another. 
When they found their father gone, 
they shouted and cried, but instead 
of their father, a woodranger found 
them. He brought them home, and 
kept them till they were grown up 
to be fine young men, and great shots, 
and the gold pieces were still found 
under their heads in the morning. I 
should have said before, that no one 
could distinguish one from the other 
when they were dressed alike. One 
day they asked leave to go out of the 
forest and see the world, and he gave 
it freely to them, and he also gave 
each a fine fowling-piece, and a havre- 
sack. Healso gave them a knife, and 
said—‘ If you part from one another 
at any time, stick this knife into a 
tree, and whoever comes back first 
may take it out. If it is bright, the 
other is well ; if it is rusty, he is 
dead or come to misfortune. They 
walked one day through the forest, 
and at night they ate up their provi- 
sions, but in the afternoon of the next 
day they were not out of the wood, 
and they found themselves hungry. 
* We must shoot something,’ said one 
tothe other. As he looked about, he 
saw a hare, and just as he was going 
to draw the trigger, the poor animal 
sat down, held up his fore-paws, and 
cried— 


“ Huntsman, huntsman, let me live, 
And I'll to thee two young ones give.” 


So he uncocked his gun, and the hare 
brought her two young ones out of 
the thicket. These began to jump 
and frolic about the young men, and 
they had not the heart to kill them, 
so all went on together. 

“They met a fox, and a wolf, and 
a bear, and a lion, one after another, 
and the same thing happened every 
time. Then the fox brought them to 
a town where they got food and 
drink for themselves and the beasts. 

“After some days, when they 
found nobody would like to emplo 
so many at once, they parted, and each 
brother took one hare, one fox, one 
wolf, one bear, and one lion. They 
stuck 
rated. After along walk the youngest 
came to a town hung with black. 
The boy went to an inn, where he 
got his own supper, some cabbage 
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heads for his hare, a fow) for his fox, 
and he bought a carcase of beef for 
the others. ‘What is the reason,’ 
said he to the landlord, ‘that your 
town is all hung with mourning ?’ 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘a dragon lives on a 
neighbouring hill, and once every 
veal he must get a virgin for his 

reakfast. He has now eaten every 
virgin in the city but the young 
princess, and she must be given up to- 
morrow. ‘And has no one courage 
to attack him?’ said the boy. 
‘Many have already lost their lives 
in the attempt, and now there is not 
one brave enough to try his chance.’ 
‘I will, then,’ said the boy. ‘Do so,’ 
said the innkeeper, ‘and if you suc- 
ceed, you will get the princess for 
your wife, and half the kingdom. 
At the king’s death you will have the 
whole.’ 

“ Next morning the hunter set out 
for the hill, and his beasts at his 
heels. Just on the rise he founda 
little church open, three goblets on 
the altar, and an inscription with 
these words—‘ Whoever drinks out 
of these goblets will be the strongest 
man in the world, and be able to pull 
out the sword that is fast before the 
threshold.’ He went first and seized 
the hilt, but could not pull up the 
blade. Then he drained the goblets, 
and pulled it up with the greatest 
ease. At this time the king and 
queen, and their daughter, and the 
whole city, were on their way to the 
hill. After many cries and lamenta- 
tions, they all turned back but the 
poor princess and the marshal. She 
came up the hill, and he stayed at a 
little distance to see what would 
happen. 

** When she came to where the boy 
stood, and the beasts, she was sur- 
prised and frightened, but he com- 
forted her, and secured her in the 
chapel till the fight would be over. 

“Soon the dragon came out of his 
castle, and when he saw he would have 
to fight, he belched out flame and 
smoke, and set the long grass all on 
fire. But the beasts trod out the 
flame, and at the first encounter, 
three of his heads were swept off by 
the sword. He then rose in the air, 
and swooped down on the hunter, 
but off went three more of his heads, 
and he fell on the hot ground, where 
his last head soon followed the rest. 
Then the boy opened the church door, 
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and found the princess in a swoon ; 
but he carried her into the open air, 
and she soon recovered. Oh, how 
she thanked and thanked her de- 
liverer, and vowed to be his loving 
wife! She took off her necklace, 
divided the pearls among the beasts, 
gave the golden locket to the lion, 
and her handkerchief with her name 
worked in it to the young man. He 
cut out the seven tongues of the 
dragon, and put them in his havre- 
sack, and the beasts tore the body of 
the monster to pieces. 

“ Every one was so tired and weary 
that the hunter requested the princess 
to take some rest on a green bank, 
while he lay down ata little distance 
himself. ‘ Watch by me,’ said he to 
the lion, ‘and wake me up if any- 
thing happens,’ and so he fell asleep. 
But the lion was fatigued too with 
the flame and the smoke, and said to 
the bear, ‘I can’t keep my eyes open. 
Watch near me, and waken me up if 
anything happens.’ So the lion fell 
asleep, and the bear did the same, 
and so did the wolf, and so did the 
fox, after charging the hare, and so 
did the hare, who had no one to 
charge. 


“Up then came the marshal, and 


when he saw how the thing was, he 
took up the sword, and struck off the 
champion’s head, and lifting up the 
princess in his arms, set out for the 
city. She awoke, and screamed, and 
cried, but he told her it was useless, 


that the young man was dead, and 
that he would behead her on the 
spot if she did not swear to keep his 
secret, and not contradict him when 
he would say that it was he that had 
killed the monster. He forced her to 
take the oath, and they went to the 

alace. The king and queen were 

eside themselves for joy, and the 
marshal related how he slew the 
dragon, and hoped their majesties 
would give him the princess for his 
wife. ‘Is this true?’ said the kin 
to his daughter. ‘ Alas, yes!’ sai 
she, ‘ but I ask to be allowed a year 
and a day before the wedding takes 
place.’ 

“The beasts were sleeping till an 
humble bee lighted on the hare’s 
nose, and hummed and hummed. 
The hare rubbed him off with his 

aw, but he alighted again, and kept 
Sinsiaings He rubbed him off again 
but the third time he stung him, an 
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he awoke ina fright. He roused the 
fox, the fox roused the wolf, the 
wolf roused the bear, the bear roused 
the lion, and the lion found their 
master’s head separated from the body. 
He let a great roar out of him, and 
cried to the bear, ‘Why didn’t you 
waken me? The bear asked the 


. Same question of the wolf, he asked 


the fox, the fox asked the hare, and 
as he had no excuse, all gathered 
round him to tear him in bits. 
‘Wait, wait!’ said he. ‘There isa 
root growing on a hill two hundred 
miles away, and if it were put into a 
dead man’s mouth it would bring him 
to life again. Let me go, and I shall 
be here again with it in twenty-four 
hours.’ ‘ Be off, said the lion, ‘and 
in twenty-four hours be here with 
the root or your head.’ In twenty- 
four hours he was back; the lion 
fitted the head on the body, the hare 
put the root in the mouth, and life 
came back. 

“When the master heard what had 
happened he was very sorrowful, and 
did not know what to think. He 
feared the princess had cut off his 
head or got some one to do it. So 
he wandered about the world for a 
year, and his beasts used to dance for 
the entertainmentof the people. That 
day twelvemonth he was back at the 
same city, and found it all hung in 
scarlet. He put up at the same inn 
again, and asked the keeper why was 
the city hung 80, when a year ago it 
was hung with black. ‘ Because the 
king’s daughter was to be devoured 
by a dragon that day,’ said he; ‘ but 
the marshal killed him, and to-morrow 
the princess is to be married to him.’ 
‘Believe me,’ said the hunter, ‘that 
before the wedding dinner I'll eat 
some bread from the king’s table in 
this house.’ ‘Tl lay you a wager of 
a hundred gold pieces that you won't,’ 
said the innkeeper.’ ‘Done,’ said 
he. ‘ Here springer, be off and brin 
me some bread from the king’s table. 

“ Away went the hare, but the do 
chased him through the street. He 
flew into the guard-house, and hid in 
a corner, and when the soldiers beat 
the dogs away he slipped into the hall. 
There he got under the princess’s 
chair, and began to nibble her slipper. 
She thought it was her lapdog, and 
pushed him away, but he nibbled 
again, and again, till she looked down. 
She knew him by the pearls around 
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his neck, and caught him up in her 
germs and went into her own room. 
‘Oh, dear friend,’ said she, ‘ what 
news have you?’ ‘ My master is in 
such an inn, and he asks you to send 
him some of the king’s bread.’ Very 
glad she was, and put himself and 
the bread in a basket, and sent the 
baker to carry them to the inn. Then 
the hare stood on his hind-legs, and 
held up the bread to his master in his 
fore-paws. By that the hunter knew 
that the princess still loved him. The 
innkeeper wondered, but he won- 
dered more when the fox brought the 
king’s roast-meat, the wolf the king’s 
celery, the bear the king's sugar-cake, 
and the lion some flasks of the king’s 
own wine. The princess knew every 
beast by the pearls of her own neck- 
lace which they wore, and the lion by 
the gold locket. The butler thought 
to pass off the servants’ wine, the 
marshal’s wine, and other wine on the 
lion, but he knew better. He tasted 
all, and at length brought the roguish 
butler to the very binn where the 
king’s wine was. Indeed,-he stag- 


ered about a little as he brought it 
ome, he had been obliged to taste so 


many samples. 

“Said the king to his daughter, 
‘What have all these animals been 
doing about the palace?’ ‘ You had 
better,’ saidshe, ‘send fortheir master, 
and ask him ; he is at such an inn.’ 
The king sent a servant, and invited 
him to the wedding dinner. ‘I can’t 
come,’ said he, ‘till His Majesty sends 
me a court suit, and a carriage with 
six horses.’ ‘ What shall I do? said 
the king to his daughter. ‘ You will 
do well,’ said she, ‘to send what he 
asks. So the court suit and the 
carriage were sent, and the animals 
followed the carriage to the Court, and 
the princess was rejoiced to see her 
dear deliverer. ‘What are those 
seven heads I see on the sideboard, 
please your majesty ?’ said he. ‘ They 
are the seven heads of a dragon 
which would have devoured my 
daughter, but the Herr Marshal killed 
him, and to-day he is to be my son- 
in-law. He opened their mouths, 
andasked, ‘ Where are their tongues ?” 
‘Dragons have no tongues,’ said the 
marshal. 
are the seven tongues that belonged 
to that monster.’ He then opened the 
handkerchief, and asked the princess 
if she knew it? ‘I do,’ saidshe ; ‘I 
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gave it to the founs hunter who slew 
the on.’ He then related to the 
king all that had passed after the 
fight. Four judges were called, and 
when the marshal’s guilt was proved, 
they condemned him to be torn be- 
tween four wild bulls. The yo 
was celebrated the same day, and the 
young hunter was the bridegroom. 
“He and his princess lived happy, 
and he often amused himself hunting, 
but there was a dark thick wood near 
the palace which the king would not 
allow him to enter. However, he be- 
came every day more anxious to hunt 
in it, and at last the king was worn 
out, and gave him leave. He started 
a white fawn inside, and he bade his 
pesple all stay behind while he and 
is beasts pursued her. She led him 
away for hours, till at last, just as 
night came, she vanished. He blew 
his bugle, but his people were out of 
hearing ; so he kindled a fire under a 
tree, and yg to ~ the night. 
After a while he heard a voice up in 
the branches saying, ‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo! 
how cold it is !’ He looked up, and 
saw an old woman shivering, and 
asked her to come down and warm 
herself. ‘I’m afraid of your beasts,’ 
said she. ‘They won’t touch you,’ 
said he. ‘Give them a tap with this 
twig,’ said she, ‘and then they'll be 
uiet.’” He did so, and they lay still. 
own she came, and touched him and 
them, and all became lifeless stone. 
“The poor young princess was in 
great misery for a couple of days, and 
so were all at the Court. At the end 
of that time the guards at the gates 
saw what they thought was the 
hunter and his beasts coming up the 
city. But these were his brother, and 
his brother’s beasts, who had wan- 
dered for more than a year without 
finding a resting place. This man had 
come to the tree and found one side 
of the knife bright, and the other 
rusty,and could not tell what to think 
of it. He was so cordially received, 
and the princess ran so fast till she 
was in his arms, that he pretty well 
guessed his brother was her husband. 
They asked him ever so many ques- 
tions about what happened in the 
wood, and he spoke so little for_a 
while that he was soon able to pass off 
for his brother. He told them what 
he liked about his adventures in the 
dark wood, and said he would go hunt 
there to-morrow again. At night 
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when he lay down to sleep he set wu 
a bright sharp sword between himse 
and the princess, and this made her 
wonder a great deal. 

** Next day he rode into the forest, 
and chased the same white fawn, and 
made a fire under the same tree which 
his brother had chosen. The witch 
began to shiver and shake in the same 
way, but she would not come down, 
because he would not touch his 
beasts with her twig. At last he 
told her he would shoot her if she 
did not come down. She laughed at 
him, and he fired ; but leaden bullets 
had no power over her. He then 
Lage a couple of silver buttons off 

is jacket, fired, and down came the 
hag screaming. ‘What have you 
done with my brother and his beasts!’ 
said he. ‘Nothing.’ ‘Oh ! you wick- 
ed creature, I'll tie you, and throw 
you into the fire, if you don’t con- 
fess.’ ‘They are lying in that grave 
with many others, all turned into 
stone. ‘Release them, or the fire 
is your doom!’ She uncovered the 
grave, touched the stone figures with 
the twig, and all arose in full life. 
Merchants, labourers, and hunters— 
all thanked their deliverer, and set 
off for their homes, and the two bro- 
thers fell on each other’s necks, and 
the beasts snuffed and frolicked 
about each other. They then related 
to each other all that had happened. 
The brothers flung the witch into the 
fire, and at the moment she and the 
dark wood vanished, and the palace 
was near at hand. When they were 
seen approaching the gate, the king, 
and queen, and the young princess, 
and all the lords and ladies, ran out 
into the court to meet them, and were 
amazed to see the strong likeness be- 
tween the young men. ‘How will you 
know your husband? said the kin 
to his daughter. ‘I will know him, 
said she, ‘ by the golden locket round 
his lion’s neck ; and she ran into 
his arms. There was great joy in 
the palace all that day, and when 
they were all gone to their bed- 
chambers, the princess asked her 
husband why he had put a sharp 
sword between them the evening be- 
fore. ‘I was afraid,’ said she, ‘ you 
were going to kill me ;’ and then he 
explained to her how loyal his twin- 
brother had acted. ou may be 
sure that he also had soon a loving 
and beautiful wife for himself.” 
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This and the story of the “ Little 
Drummer” are ¢é from the 
~ collection of the Brothers 

rimm, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1843. 
We have been able to give but a 
mere abridgment of the original, as 
the German reader is not spared any 
repetition that could at all be intro- 
duced (the custom of verbal repeti- 
tions is as old as Homer). A young 
hero followed by a few grateful ani- 
mals, is a common trait in these old 
stories, which, among their other good 
qualities, was calculated to have a 
beneficial effect on the dispositions of 
the youthful or unlearned audiences. 


THE STUPID WOLF. 

“ A wolf and a fox once lived in 
the same den together. One morn- 
ing when they awoke, the wolf fan- 
cied he was unwell, and told the fox 
so, adding, ‘I must see about getting 
some young tender meat; I think 
that will bring me round’ ‘It 
would be the very thing for me, too,’ 
said the fox ; ‘but I am quite lame.’ 
‘Never mind,’ said the wolf, ‘ P’'ll 
carry you.’ The fox was very glad, 
and got on his back ; and while they 
were prowling here and there, the 
fox could not help saying to himself 
in a low voice—‘ This is nice, the 
sick carrying the healthy.’ ‘ What’s 
that you're saying?’ said the wolf 
rather sharply. ‘Oh, don’t mind 
what I say,’ said the fox. ‘I’mina 
fever, and am raving.’ The wolf got 
frightened, and soon after the fox 
saw a side of bacon lying on the road. 
He jumped from the wolf’s back, 
and cried, ‘ Will you join me? But 
the wolf did not care for salt meat, 
and besides he was afraid of taking 
the fever from the fox. So he walk- 
ed away. 

“ He soon came to a meadow, 
where a mare and her foal were feed- 
ing. She saw him first, and bidding 
the foal keep back, she went forward 
to meet him, and said, ‘Good mor- 
row, neighbour wolf; I am glad to 
see you. I have no milk for that 
poor foal, and I am glad you’re come 
to relieve me of it. Come along.’ 
They went on side by side, the poor 
mare limping terribly. ‘ What is the 
matter ?’ said the wolf. ‘Oh, I be- 
lieve it’s a big thorn oranail. May- 
be you’d pull it out for me.’ To 
be sure I will. One good turn de- 
serves another.’ She lifted her leg, 
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and while he was poking for the 
thorn that wasn’t there at all, she 
gave him such a kick on the head 
that he lay senseless for a long while, 
and when he came to himself, mare 
and foal were out of his reach. 

“He limped away, sorrowful 
enough, till he came to a wood-side, 
and there he saw two he-goats using 
their horns on each other with right 
good will. ‘ What's the dispute 
about? said he. ‘ We were tied 
here to graze by our master this 
morning, said one of them; ‘but 
our ropes got broke, and that fellow 
is intruding on my grass.’ ‘No,’ said 
the other, ‘it’s you are intruding on 
me. Here’s at you!’ ‘And here’s 
as good as you bring,’ said the other. 
‘Stay, Meine Herren Ziegenbocke,’ 
said the wolf, ‘ I'll settle this dispute 
amicably. Go you to that fence, you 
to this, and, whenI give the signal, 
run to me. Whoever arrives first 
may graze where he pleases.’ He 
licked his chops, saying to himself, 
*T’'ll kill the first that arrives, and 
then the other.’ They retired, and 
when he gave the signal, they 
charged at him like two battering 
rams, and coming together at oppo- 
sites, they almost flattened his body 
like a board ; anyhow they drove the 
breath out of it for awhile. When 
he came to himself there was not 
a horn, hoof, nor tail in sight. 

“He crawled away till he came 
to a fine valley, where a rushing 
stream was turning a mill-wheel. A 
sow, with nine piglings, were rooting 
about, and as soon as she saw him, 
and knew there was no escape, she 
went forward to meet him. ‘Oh, 
gossip wolf, am I not glad to see 
you? I have too many young ones, 
and you'll oblige me by eating one. 
But I made a vow that everyone of 
them should get a good washing once 
in his life. Just settle yourself on 
that plank, and I'll hand you the 
fattest one among the lot. Give him 
adip or two. He’ll cry, but don’t 
mind that. You know the saying, 
* As dirty as a pig.’”” When he has 
got his two dips he will be fit for 
your breakfast.’ ‘One good turn de- 
serves another,’ said Sir Isgrim, ‘ but 
the’ plank is mighty narrow and slight.’ 
He settled himself on it as wel 
as he could, but still he was very un- 
comfortable. The mother took the 
young one in her mouth, and came 
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to the brink, but instead of handing 
him over to get his bath, she put 
her nose under the end of the plank, 
and tossed the wolf into the rushin 
stream. It swept him along, an 
over on the wheel, and from that he 
tumbled down into the deep pool 
underneath torn and bruised. 

“* Oh dear, oh dear !’ said he as he 
scrambled out, ‘was there ever such 
an unfortunate fool! I should set 
up for a doctor, a land surveyor, and 
a washerwoman, and see the wages 
I have earned.’ He saw a tree in 
the middle of the meadow, and 
crawled to it to get some rest under its 
shadow. A peasant, who was sit- 
ting under it, scrambled up into the 
boughs when he saw the beast ap- 
proaching. ‘Oh, hard fortune !’said he, 
as he laid himself down. ‘ What with 
the kick from the mare, the smash- 
ing with the horns, and the tearing I 
got at the mill, it would be merciful 
if a thunderbolt would come down 
and put an end to me at once.’ The 
word was not out of his mouth, 
when the peasant’s axe fell on 
his head. It was flung with all 
the force of the man’s arm, and.ended 
the wolf's misfortunes. ‘Oh,’ said 
he as he was dying, ‘I didn’t entirely 
mean what I said.’ But it was too 
late. And that’s the way the wolf 
got his breakfast of young meat.” 


This story, for which a moral 
might be found with some little 
labour, is selected from the “Sagen 
und Miarchen,” von Adalbert Kuhn, 


Berlin, 1843. The German mind 
seems excellently adapted for beast 
epics, “‘ Reinecke Fuchs for instance. 


THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 


“One evening the little drummer 
went out to walk on the edge of a 
lake that lay near his village, and as 
he was strolling along he saw a beau- 
tiful piece of linen on the bank. 
‘What a nice thing it is to be sure,’ 
said-he, as he thrust it into his pocket. 
He thought no more about it but 
went home to bed. As he lay awake, 
he heard a voice say, ‘Drummer, 
drummer, wakeup!’ He could see 
no one, but heard something moving 
backwards and forwards near the bed. 
*What’s your will ? said he. ‘I want 
my chemise which you took up from 
the edge of the lake.’ ‘ You shall 
have it,’ said he, ‘if you only tell 
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me who you are.’ ‘Alas! I am the 
daughter of a king under the power 
of the witch of the Glass-hill. She 
makes me bathe every day in the 
lake; but since yesterday evening I 
have been obliged to stay behind in 
the cold and dark.’ ‘Here is your 
chemise, poor-child,’ said he; ‘ tell me 
how else I can help you? She 
took it from his hand, and said— 
‘You could help me if you were 
on the Gluss-hill, but it can’t be 
climbed. You cannot even reach its 
bottom, for the way is through the 
forest of the man-eaters. Farewell !’ 

“But the little drummer was not 
to be daunted. Next morning he 
flung his drum over his shoulders, 
entered the wood, and was walking 
through it without seeing a giant. 
That wasn’t what he wanted. He 
made such an uproar on his instru- 
ment that the birds flew miles away, 
and a giant the size of a pine-tree 
rose up out of the grass. ‘Why do you 
waken me up, you little wretch ?’ said 
he. ‘I didn’t want to waken you, but 
to guide the hundred thousand men 
that’s following me to kill the giants 
that’s in the wood or banish them.’ 
‘Why, you little rascal, I’d tread the 
lives out of hundreds of them with- 
out any trouble.’ ‘Oh, catch them if 
you can! They’re so swift that 
they'll be out of your way before you 
can seize one of them, and you never 
can lie down to sleep or rest. Every- 
one has a steel hammer at his sind, 
and there they'll be pounding your 
head till they break it in.’ 

“ The giant was frightened. ‘I say. 
Suppose you make a sign to your 
friends to go back. If you do, I'll 
promise not to annoy or eat any of 
them any more, and I'll give yourself 
anything you ask.’ ‘Qh, very well !’ 
said he, ‘I want to ascend the glass 
hill. Your legs are long, and it will 
save me from fatigue. So the giant 
took him on his shoulder, and the 
little fellow beat a loud rat-tat-too 
on his drum, to warn his people back, 
as he said. 

“They soon met a bigger giant, and 
he put the drummer in his button- 
hole. But a third soon after that, 
set him on the rim of his hat, and 
there he walked round and enjoyed 
the wide views. He presently saw 
the Glass-hill over the forest boughs, 
and they were soon atits foot. He 
begged the giant to set him on the 
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top of it, but he only shook his big 
head, and muttered something in his 
beard, and walked away. 

“He did not know an to get at 
the top of the hill, for he wasn’t able 
to climb a yard. So he stopped to 
look at two men who were striving 
about a saddle that was lying on the 
ground. ‘ Aren’t you fools,’ said he, 
‘to fight for a saddle, and neither 
one nor the other with a horse? 
‘The saddle is worth fighting for,’ 
said one. ‘Sit on it,and you will be 
in a second wherever you wish.’ 
‘Stop,’ said he. ‘I'll decide the mat- 
ter ina moment.’ He went about ten 
perches away, stuck a white wand in 
the earth, came back, and put the two 
men in aline. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ who- 
ever first touches that stick, must 
have the saddle ; one, two, three, and 
away!’ They were only a few yards 
off when he was sitting in the saddle, 
and saying, ‘I wish I was on the top 
of the Glass-hill.’ There he was in 
a moment, and neither the best nor 
second best man got the prize. 

“The drummer found himself 
before an old stone house on the hill. 
There was a thick wood behind, and 
in front was a plain with a fishpond 
in it. He knocked twice at the door, 
and the second time a brown-faced 
woman, with red eyes, and a pair of 
spectacles on her long nose, opened 
it. She looked at him very sharply, 
and asked his business. ‘I want,’ 
said he, ‘entrance into your house, 
my supper, and a night’s lodging.’ 
‘Those you must have,’ said she, ‘ if 
you do three jobs for them.’ ‘To be 
sure !’ said he, ‘I wouldn’t turn my 
back on the hardest task you could 
set me.’ So she gave him a good 
dinner and a good bed, and the next 
morning she gave him a thimble off 
her skinny finger. ‘Your first job,’ 
said she, ‘is to drain that lake with 
this thimble, and have all the fish 
arranged by their kinds and their 
sizes on the bank before night.’ ‘A 
hard job !’ said he. 

“He spent an hour or two at his 
work, but saw no lowering of the 
water. ‘It is all in vain!’ said he, 
‘to labour at it; I'll take my ease.’ 
So he sat down till his dinner was 
brought by as lovely a young woman 
as earth ever saw. ‘You look sad,’ 
said she: ‘Well I may!’ said he: ‘I 
came to free a king’s daughter, and 
am not able to do the first job that’s 
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given me. I'll go on farther.’ ‘Do 
not,’ said she ;‘take your dinner.’ 
He ate something, but his eyes were 
more busy than his teeth. ‘ Now lay 
your head in my lap,’ said she, 

and go asleep. He was hardly 
asleep, when she drew a wishing 
ring on her finger, and said the words, 
‘water up, fish out!’ Up rose the 
lake, and scattered itself in mist 
among the clouds, and out jumped 
the fish, and lay dead on the bank, 
according to kind and size. When 
the drummer awoke he was aston- 
ished. The princess pointed out one 
fish that was out of its place. ‘ When 
the witch asks you,’ said she, ‘ what 
that’s for ?’ say ‘it’s for you,’ and slap 
it in her face.’ When the evening 
came, the witch was on the spot, and 
rather surprised. She was glad, how- 
ever, to find one fish out of its place, 
and asked him, ‘what was that for.’ 
‘For you,’ said he, and dashed it in 
her face. She looked hard at him, 
but said nothing. 

“ Next day she sent him to a wood, 
ordering him to have it all cut down, 
the branches lopped off, the trunks 
split, and all arranged in piles against 
evening. All the instruments she 
gave him were a leaden axe, and a 
tin bill-hook and wedge. The first 
blow he gave, his axe and bill-hook 
went in pieces, and then he sat down 
sad enough. But the princess brought 
him his dinner, cheered him up, and 
set him asleep with his head in her 
lap. When he was asleep she put on 
her wishing ring, and said a word or 
two, and while you would be count- 
ing ten the trees were cut down and 
split, and the branches lopped off, 
and all arranged in piles. There was 
one bough out of its place, and when 
the witch asked him what that was 
for, he gave her such a blow with it 
across the face as made her smart the 
rest of the night. 

“ Next day she told him to collect 
all the sticks and staves into one 
heap, and have it burned down before 
evening. This was done by the prin- 
cess while he was asleep, and when 
she was leaving him she told him to 
obey the witch when she made her 
appearance, no matter what she 
ordered him to do. 


“So when she was on the spot she: 


looked sorrowful enough till she saw 
a half-burned log among the red hot 
ashes. ‘ Ah, ha!’ said she, ‘all is not 
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burned ; bring me out that piece of 
wood.’ He remembered what the 
princess had said, and dashed in 
boldly, and the red hot ashes felt like 
cool dust. He brought out the log 
and laid it on the ground, but it no 
sooner touched earth thanit vanished, 
and the princess in her royal dress 
stood before them. The witch rushed 
at her to kill her, but her power was 
gone with the accomplishing of the 
three tasks, and the youth seizing 
her with both hands flung her far 
into the red hot heap, and she died 
in torments. 

“Then the princess told the young 
man that though their ranks in life 
were so different, she would be his 
bride if he loved her, as he had 
risked so much for her. Nothing 
could equal his joy, and they were 
soon at the outside of his village by 
virtue of her wishing ring. She 
asked him to come at once to her 
father’s palace, but he begged her to 
allow him to visit his parents for a 
moment. She told him if he kissed 
them or they him he would com- 
pletely forget her. He said he’d be 
on his guard, but in the joy of the 
meeting he forgot himself and his 
promise. He had a great store of 
gold and jewels which he had 
brought away from the house on the 
Glass-hill, and soon a match was made 
for him with a proud young lady. In 
three days the marriage was to take 
place, and a feast was held every one 
of these days. The first feast the 
princess, who went to live in a house 
in the wood, appeared in a rich suit 
of silk, which the proud bride coveted. 
The princess gave it to her for leave 
to sit outside her bridegroom’s cham- 
ber for that night. So when all was 
quiet she sung— 

“ True love, true love, listen to me; 

Am I quite forgotten by thee? 

Have we not sat on the witch's hill ? 

Did I not save thee from her wicked will ? 

Did you not give your right hand to me? 

True love, true love, listen to me.” 

But the proud bride had given him 
a sleepy posset, and the same thing 
happened the next night. The poor 
oie went sorrowfully away to her 
Jouse in the wood two mornings, but 
a good-natured servant asked her 
master on the third morning, had he 
heard the lamentations outside his 
door the last two nights, or had he 
drunk a sleepy posset. This put him 
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onthewatch. He didn't drink the night 
draught next evening, and as soon as 
the last line of the verse was said, he 
was outside the door, and his princess 
in hisarms. There were wonderful 


rejoicings, and if they didn’t live 
happy ever after THAT WE MAY |” 


WENDISH STORIES, 

The Wends (wanderers) were Slavo- 
nians who peopled the north part of 
Germany from the Elbe to the Vistula 
about the sixth century. They were 
gradually subjected or dispossessed by 
the Germans, but a remnant of them 
amounting in number to about 
150,000 are still to be found in Lusatia, 
speaking a dialect of the Slavonic 
language. The popular tales have 
nothing to distinguish them from the 
Polish or Russian. 


8ST, HEDWIGE'S GODCHILD, 


“A poor man was sent so many 
children that he had tired out all his 
neighbours asking them to stand as 
godfathers and godmothers. When 
anew daughter was born, he was ob- 
liged to go out on the highway to 
secure a godfather and godmother ; 
but as no woman was coming by, St. 
Hedwige appeared to him, and 

romised to attend at the christening. 

he came and stood godmother, and 
when she was going away she said 
she would return in three years, and 
take away her godchild. 

“ When the day came, the mother 
had all the rest of her children as 
well dressed as she could afford, and 
sitting in a row on the form near the 
stove, but the youngest of all she put 
in the plate-drainer. St. Hedwige 
appeared, and said to the first ‘Are 
you my godchild ?’ but she said ‘ No,’ 
and so did the others in their turn, 
till at last the child in the plate- 
drainer cried out, ‘I am your god- 
child.” So she took her away toa 
castle, and there she was as happy as 
the dayislong. Whenevershe wasleft 
alone all her business was to keep 
nine rooms, which opened one into 
the other, clean and well dusted. St. 
Hedwige told her on no account to 
go in to the tenth room, or even look 
through the keyhole. She was very 
lonesome one day, and the Devil 
tempted her to look in through the 
keyhole, but she found the skin all 
round that eye smarting her, and she 
drew away. Her godmother soon 
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came in, and, said she, ‘ what did you 
see, and what did you take out of the 
forbidden room? ‘Nothing I saw, 
and nothing I took, my good god- 
mother.’ ‘What is it that made that 
yellow mark round your right eye 
* A spark flew out of the fire, and hit 
me in the eyebrow.’ ‘ Ah,’ said the 
saint, ‘you have disobeyed me, and 
told me a lie. You shall no more be 
in my castle.’ The poor girl fainted, 
and when she awoke she found her- 
self in a dark wood. 

“A young nobleman was hunting 
the same day, and all at once he heard 
some of his hounds that had gone 
aside, yelling out loud. He rode 
towards the noise, and found a beauti- 
ful young girl sitting under a tree, 
and the dogs fawning on her. They 
had barked only to call up their 
master. She was not able to answer 
him any question, for St. -Hedwige 
had taken away her speech. He felt 
so much pity for her, that he set her 
behind him on his horse, and brought 
her home ; and she was so beautiful 
and so gentle that he made her his 
wife, rather against his mother’s will. 

“When their first child was a few 
days old, St. Hedwige came in the 
night and took it away, and smeared 
the mother’s mouth with blood. She 
could make no explanation, and you 
may be sure her husband was greatly 
annoyed. Still hislove for her was not 
lessened, though his mother accused 
her of killing and eating the infant. 
But this went on till the third child 
was missing, and then his mother and 
every one insisted that she should be 
put todeath. He would not consent, 
so they tied him, and all hurried 
the young mother to the kitchen and 
crammed her into the oven, and left 
her there. The husband got himself 
loose some way, and was running to 
the kitchen when he saw all the 
family flying in every direction. 
When he arrived he saw his wife 
sitting in a golden chair, giving suck 
to her babe, and the othertwo playing 
about her. ‘You are welcome, my 
dear husband,’ said she, and she and 
the children were soon in his arms, 
and they scarcely knew what to do for 
joy. After a little while she told him 
all, and how Saint Hedwige took 
her out of the oven, and gave her 
back her children, saying she was 
now sufficiently punished. 

“ Her parents and brothers and sis- 
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ters were all made comfortable. Her 
mother-in-law was reconciled to her, 
and she and her husband and her 
children loved one another so that it 
could not be surpassed.” 





This story has something in com- 
mon with “ Bluebeard.” The con- 
clusion corresponds to that of the 
“Twelve Wild Geese,”—D. U. M., 
Dec., 1866. 

We have already brought forward 
several of the Slavonian household 
tales to which class this and the next 
three belong. These Continental tales 
had their origin in prehistoric times, 
the chief actorsinsome being the divi- 
nities adored in the several countries. 
When Christianity was introduced, 
story-tellers not willing to let the 
dear old myths die out, substituted 
saints or angels instead of Thor and 
Woden and Balder, and the fictions 
more or less irreverent were retained 
in the public mind. Occasionally 
they ventured on introducing the 
Blessed Virgin or one of the Holy 
Persons of the Trinity. Some of 
them are in consequence unfit for 
general perusal. In one or two pre- 
sented we have been obliged to make 
some trifling alterations. 

This and the three following Wend- 
ish stories are from the “ Volkslieder 
der Wenden” (People’s Lays of the 
Wends), Von Leopold Haupt und Joh. 
Ernst Schmaler ; Grimma, 1841-43. 


HOW THE FOX WAS OUTSTRIPPED BY THE FROG. 


“A fox once came to a pool to 
drink. A frog was sitting there ona 
stone, and kept croaking. ‘Stop your 
noise, and go out of that,’ said the 
fox, ‘or I’ll swallow you down alive.’ 
‘Don’t be so proud,’ said the frog, 
‘for I am fleeter of foot than ever you 
were. The fox laughed, but as the 
frog held on boasting, he said, “ Well 
let us decide the matter. We shall 
run to the town, and see who will be 
inside the gate first.’ 

“The fox started off, but before he 
had gone a step the frog jumped on 
his crupper. When he came near the 

ate, he turned round to see if the 
os was coming. While he did so 
the frog jumped down, and stood in 
the gate. When the fox turned round 
to go into the town, he spied the frog: 
‘How did you come there?’ said he. 
‘On my legs, to be sure,’ said the 
frog. ‘I have been inside ever s0 
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long, and was just on the point of 
going home again, for I thought 
you wouldn’t come at all.’ The 
fox wasn’t proud of his speed after 
that day.” 





The wren mounting higher than 
the eagle and thus acquiring the title 
of “King of the Birds,” with other 
fables which will occur to the readers’ 
minds, belong to the same class as 
this, and are exponents of that prin- 
ciple of popular wisdom which an- 
nounces the superiority of intellect to 
mere force. 


RIGHT IS ALWAYS RIGHT. 

“ There was once a forester who had 
a son, and when he came of age he 
sent him abroad into the world to 
learn something. He came to an inn 
the first evening, and fell into conver- 
sation with a stranger, and they 
began to argue. The forester main- 
tained that right is always right, but 
the stranger said that for a guod sum 
of money the greatest wrong in the 
world would be changed to right. So 
they made a bet, and the stranger 
wagered 300 thalers against the 
forester’s head, and the first three 
judges they would visit next day were 
to decide the dispute. 

“The first judge said that if he 
got money enough, he’d turn the 
greatest wrong inthe world into right ; 
the second judge said the same, and 
the third judge said the same. So 
they returned to the inn, and the 
stranger said that if the forester gave 
him 300 thalers he might keep his 
head. Buta wicked looking person 
that was sitting by the fire said that 
wouldn’t be right, and persuaded him 
to keep to the terms of the bet. He 
would not, however, behead the for- 
ester; he contented himself with 
scorching out his eyesight with a 
hot iron. Still the blindman said that 
if he was to be killed for saying it, 
“Right was always Right.” 

“The innkeeper led the forester a 
bit of the way to the next town, but 
when the clock was striking eleven 
in the night he found himself unable 
to go farther. He struck against a 
gallows, but did not like to rest 
there ; so he found his way to a bunch 
of dry grass in the ditch and lay down. 
He was about falling asleep when he 
heard some one shake the gallows, and 
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the chains clanked. Soon after it 
shook again, and the chains clanked, 
and when they clanked the third time 
the three evil spirits that met at its 
foot began to converse. 

“Says the first, ‘let us tell all the 
evil we did during the last year. I 
took the water from the inhabitants 
of Ramula;-I put a big toad in the 
well, and while he stays there a drop 
won't flow out.’ ‘And I,’ said the 
second, ‘bewitched the princess of 
Sarahavin so that her beauty is all 

one, and she is reduced to skin and 

one, and must remain so while a 
silver nail remains stuck in the board 
over her head.’ ‘And I,’ said the third, 
‘got the forester’s eyes burned out 
of his head last night, and he'll not 
recover his sight till he comes at the 
water of the well that lies near this 
gallows.’ Just then the clock struck 
twelve, and the evil spirits departed. 

‘** Next morning, as soon as it was 
light, and the people began to pass by, 
he begged of them to send some one 
from the town who knew where a well 
lay not far from the gallows. Several 
people soon came, and among them 
an old woman who knew where it 
formerly was open. They cleared the 
earth away and came to the water, 
and as soon as he washed his eyes 
with it his sight returned. e 
thanked the people, and then went 
to the mayor of the town and told 
him he would make the water flow 
again from the well that was be- 
witched. The mayor told him he 
should be well rewarded, for they 
were obliged to goa great way for 
water. He was brought to it, and he 
got into it and groped about under 
its banks till he found the toad. He 
no sooner took it out of the well than 
the water rushed into the former 
channel, and the town was in the 
greatest joy. He was well rewarded, 
and the first use he put his money to 
was to get a suit of black clothes fit 
for a doctor, and then he set out for 
Sarahavin. He presented himself to 
the king and told him he was come to 
cure his daughter. ‘If you do,’ said 
he, ‘I shall give her to you for a wife, 
and make you my successor.’ 

“They brought him to her bedside, 
and he felt her pulse, and spoke cheer- 
fully to her, and gave her some sweets 
out of a little alabaster box. The poor 
lady was frightful to see, she was so 
thin. While he was speaking to her, 
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he spied out the nail, and laid his hand 
carelessly on it. He worked at it with 
his fingers, and loosed it a little. The 

rincess found a great change for the 

etter come over her, and was sorry 
when he left her. He told her to 
take some more of the sweets, now 
and then, and he’d come see her next 
day. He found her much improved 
and while he talked to her, he loosed 
the nail still more. The third day he 
removed it altogether, and the fourth 
day she was nearly as well as ever she 
was. The marriage was to take place 
in a month, but before that time he 
had the curiosity to spend an evening 
at the inn. He found the stranger 
there again, and great was the man’s 
surprise to see his sight as good as it 
was before. ‘I told you,’ said he, 
‘that right is always right, and the 
proof is that I have again got the use 
of my eyes, that Ramula is as well 
off for water as ever it was, that the 
Princess of Sarahavin is healed, and 
that I am to be married to her, and 
all has happened from my being 
obliged to lie in the ditch near the 
gallows the night you burned out my 
eyes.’ 

“So the man thought to himself— 
‘Whyshouldn’t I do some great things 
by lying in the same ditch for a night?’ 
So he set off, and by eleven o'clock he 
was settled among the dry grass. 
The three spirits came soon, and be- 
gan to converse, and lament how their 
wicked deeds and designs had been 
all knocked on the head. ‘ How did 
it happen? said one. ‘TI’ll tell you,’ 
said another. That cursed fellow 
was lying in the ditch, and listening 
to our discourse.’ ‘He won’t do it 
again,’ said the third, ‘if he’s there 
now. Theyran to the ditch, caught 
the man, tore him in pieces, and hung 
his body and limbs on the gallows. 
So Right was Right after all.” 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 


“Tn the town of Brischko, the Par- 
donias had an old cat, and the Nas- 
dalaks an old dog. Pardonia said to 
his wife, ‘the cat will never catch a 
mouse again ; I'll drown her.’ ‘Don’t,’ 
said Frau-Pardonia, ‘she’ll catch many 
a mouse yet.’ ‘Bah! said he, ‘the 
mice dance before her. When I catch 
her off she goes to the pool.’ The 
poor cat heard all this from behind 
the stove, and when Pardonia went 
to the field, she began to miau so 
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piteously, that her mistress opened 
the door and let her away. 

“The same day Nasdalak said to 
his wife, ‘ Our dog is deaf, and blind, 
and barks when there’s no need, and 
is silent when he ought to bark. I 
shall hang him.’ ‘Ah, don’t,’ said 
his wife ; ‘ he will still be of use.’ 
The poor dog heard all this from his 
corner, and when Nasdalak went to 
the field, he howled so dismally that 
Frau-Nasdalak opened the door and 
let him away. When Nasdalak came 
home, his wife said, ‘The dog is 

one. ‘It was lucky for him,’ said 
a“ ‘Poor beast !’ said she. 

“The dog and cat met in the wood, 
and though they were no great friends 
in the town, here it was a different 
thing. They were bewailing their 
misfortunes when up comes the fox. 
‘What's the matter, neighbours 1’ 
said he. ‘Ah!’ said the cat, ‘I 
have caught thousands of mice, but 
now old age is come on me, and I 
am to be drowned.’ ‘ And,’ said the 
dog, ‘I have watched the house 
many a year, but now old age is 
come on me, and I am to be hanged.’ 
‘You shall neither be drowned nor 
hanged,’ said the fox. ‘TI’ll restore 
-_ to your old berths, but you'll 

ave first to give me a little help. 
War is declared between myself and 
the wolf, and he has got the bear 
and the boar on hisside. The battle 
is to be fought to-morrow, and you 
must be on my side.’ ‘To be sure 
we will,’ said they. 

“ Next day the wolf, the bear, and 
the boar were first on the field. 
They began to get impatient, so the 
bear climbed up a pine tree to see if 
the enemy was approaching. ‘I 
don’t see them,’ said he, and in a 
short time he said again, ‘I don’t 
see them yet ;’ but after another bit 
he said, ‘I see them now, and what 
a long spear one of them is carrying!’ 
This was the cat’s tail which he was 
waving about. ‘Bah !’ said the bear 
again, ‘they won’t be here for half 
an hour, and it’s very hot. I'll take 
a sleep on this bough ;’ ‘And I'll 
take a sleep at the bottom of the 
tree,’ said the wolf ;’‘ And I'll take 


a sleep in this heap of straw,’ said. 


the boar. 

“When the foes came up, there 
was nothing to be seen of the boar 
but his ear, which was outside of the 
straw. The cat thought it was a 
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piece of raw meat, and sprung on it 
with teeth and claws. The boar was 
so frightened, that he let a roar out 
of him, and took to his heels. The 
cat was just as much frightened and 
sprung up into the tree, and where 
should she alight but full on the 
nose of the bear. He was roused up 
and got such a fright from the teet 
and claws, and the noise made by 
the boar that he lost his hold, and 
fell down plump on the wolf, and 
knocked the life out of him. He 
made no delay, but was off as fast as 
his legs could carry him. So the fox 
got a very easy victory. 

“When they were returning, the 
fox caught about thirty mice, and 
left them along with the cat at her 
own door, while he went home with 
the dog. Next morning as soon as 
Herr Pardonia and Frau Pardonia 
got up, what did they see but the 
cat bringing mouse after mouse out 
of the oven, and laying theth down 
at their feet. Wasn’t the good woman 
glad to see her husband rubbing poor 
puss down the back ! 

“Herr Nasdalak was wakened in 
the night by the howling of his 
banished dog. ‘Get up,’ said his 
wife ; ‘some one is plundering the 
house.’ ‘ Not a bit,’ said he. ‘It is 
only himself that wants to get in.’ 
Ah! the first sight they had in the 
morning was an empty spot where 
ever so many puddings hung the 
evening before, and a big channel 
cut under the threshold. Wasn’t 
the poor dog welcomed home !” 


Another exposition of the super- 
iority of intellect and ingenuity, as- 
sisted by accident, over brute force, 
and an inculcation of a kindly dispo- 
sition taken from the examples 
afforded by animals. The most in- 
attentive readers of these fireside 
novels and romances, can hardly fail 
to perceive their superiority over our 
modern fictions in harmlessness, and 
their tendency to promote genial 
kindly feelings. 

Our concluding tale is from Leh- 
man’s Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes (Magazine of foreign 
Literature), Berlin, 1844. It is pop- 
ular in the Netherlands, and is char- 
acteristic of low marshy lands, where 
eating and drinking on a liberal 
scale, is reckoned among the Fine 
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Arts. The story does not exhibit the 
workings of a high or fine imagi- 
nation. The inventor would have 
preferred to give a matter of fact 
narrative, so he threw an air of un- 
reality and ridicule on his invention 
in the conclusion. We suspect that 
the story has suffered damage in its 
transmission.from one sluggish brain 
to another by Flemish firesides. 


THE STORY OF FOURTEEN MAN:—A FLEMISH 
TALE. 


“There was once a servant boy, 
who could do as much as fourteen 
others, and could eat just as much as 
fourteen men also. So he was called 
Fourteen Man. He hired with a 
smith, and pleased him mightily, but 
the smith required only the labour 
of five men, and he was obliged to 
find food for fourteen ; so he dis- 
missed his boy. The next that em- 
ployed him was a traveller, who had 
to pass through forests infested with 
robbers and wild beasts. He dis- 
missed him at the end of his journey, 
and then he got service with a far- 
mer. There were nine other servants, 
and the first evening meal they took 
together, these got a very small 
allowance. They said to themselves, 
‘He is hungry after his long walk ; 
we must pass it over this time ;’ but 
it was the same every meal. So they 
determined to put him out of the 
way. 

“Vou have to go clear out that 
dirty pool in the river to-day,’ said 
they, and he tackled to the work. 
They dropped down a millstone on 
him from the top of the high bank, 
but his head happened to be straight 
under the hole, and he went on as if 
nothing had happened. He came 
home with the millstone on his 
shoulders when the work was done, 
and cried out, ‘ Young fellows, see 
what a necklace I found!’ 

“They saw nothing was to be done 
in that way, so they sent him one 
day to the Devil’s mill with a sack 
of corn to be ground. No one had 

one to that mill for several years. 

Vhen he got inside he was surprised 
to see so many black heads peepin 
outof every hole. ‘ Very good,’ on 
he, ‘many hands make light work ; 
the sack will soon be ground. 
‘Come, my lads, bear a hand,’ but 
they only set up a loud-laugh, and 
came around him with grinning teeth, 
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and eyes like burning coals. ‘Is that 
what you mean?’ saidhe. So catch- 
ing one of them by the tail, he dashed 
his head against a beam, and then 
mee him down the ladder, and 

roke one of his legs. In a twink- 
ling there wasn’t a devil to be seen. 
He then set the mill a-going, and 
when the imps saw he merely wanted 
to get his sack ground, they came 
and helped him; and while you'd 
say, ‘one, two, three!” he had his big 
bag full of meal. 

“His fellow-servants were aston- 
ished when they saw him arrive 
safe and sound. ‘We are not able 
for this fellow,’ said they, ‘in force 
of arms. We must only lower him 
in the master’s good opinion.’ They 
were to bring home some felled trees 
next day, and so they got up quietly 
without waking him, and were nearly 
on the road home before he shook off 
sleep. ‘One good turn deserves 
another,’ said he. So he laid a 
mighty tree across the road before he 
met them. They gibed and jeered 
him, but he only said, ‘they laugh 
best that laugh last.’ He got up his 
load, returned, and there were his 
fellows striving to remove the big 
tree. They hoped still to be home 
sooner than he, as they had better 
horses not so heavily laden, but he 
lifted his own beast and load across 
the tree and went on. 

“That was the last trick played on 
Fourteen Man. He was able to do 
all the work of the farm by himself, 
and the farmer sent all the rest about 
their business. One day he directed 
his servant to mind the pigs in the 
forest, but forgot to give him any 
provisions setting out. The poor 
fellow endured the hunger as long as 
he could, but it was too strong for 
him at last, so he made a meal on a 
dozen of the young ones, and set 
their tails upright in the ground. 
When he came home he appeared in 
great distress, and cried, ‘ Master, 
master, the ground opened and swal- 
lowed a dozen of the young pigs.’ 

When the farmer found he could 
recover none of the animals but their 
tails, he cried out, ‘ Fourteen Man we 
are ruined, unless you can bring us a 
waggon load of gold from hell.’ 
‘Maybe we'd have the luck; yoke 
the horse and let us be off.’ 

“ As he was on the way he saw a 
poor woman pulling down some 
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boughs from a tree to feed her ass. 
* Ah, good man,’ said she ‘ would you 
give me help? I’m not tall enough.’ 
‘Surely, but here’s the easiest and 
readiest way of all to give the beast 
a good meal.’ So he took the ass and 
pitched him up among the branches. 
He hadn’t the sense to take his seat 
and browse like a sensible beast, but 
pitched back headlong and broke his 
neck. ‘Oh, my poor beast,’ said the 
poor woman, ‘What’ll I do now with- 
out you!’ ‘ Nevermind,’ said the other, 
‘I expect a prize where I’m going, 
and will share with you. Stay here 
till I return.’ 

“ When he came to hell’s gate he 
knocked, and it was the very 
devil whose leg had been broken 
that came to open it. He ran back, 
and cried in a fright, ‘Oh, Fourteen 
Man is here!’ ‘ Open the gate, or I'll 
smash it in.” ‘What do you want ? 
Are you come to beat us?’ ‘Nota 
bit. I want a waggon full of gold, 
and won’t go without it.’ ‘Oh, you’re 
heartily welcome to it, if that’s all.’ 
So they opened the gate, and soon 
filled his waggon. They parted good 
friends, and when he was passing the 
woman he filled her apron with 
money, and bade her buy another ass. 
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“The master and man lived for 
a while on the spoil, but Fourteen 
Man’s appetite increased every day, 
and at last there was a famine in the 
country. The farmer wanted to get 
rid of him, so he bid him make a pot 
so large that a hundred men might 
work in it without being in hearing 
of one another. He made the pot in 
ashort time. ‘ Now build a town in 
the pot.’ He did so. ‘ Now convey 
pot and town to the top of the hill.’ 
He carried both to the foot of the 
rise, but there he stumbled over a 
mole-hill, and down came the pot 
and the town, and put an end to poor 
Fourteen Man.” 


This tale concludes all that we 
intend to select from Slavonic or 
Teutonic sources. Hundreds we have 
passed by, either on account of their 
resemblance to some in our collection, 
or their worthlessness. Owing either 
to poverty of imagination in the inven- 
tors, or to some process of degradation 
undergone during centuries of trans- 
mission, there are very many destitute 
in their present form, of connexion, 
purpose, and interest. 





